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GREAT public school 
which has lived to 
celebrate its two 
hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary must 
surely have a story 
of which it need 
not be ashamed. It 
may well fling wide 

its doors and invite the congratulations of 
the world, for it has entered for an appre- 
ciable period into the world’s history. 
Its arc on the great circle is long enough 
for the eye to see. It evidently has pos- 
sessed a true vitality, and had to do with 
perpetual principles and the continual 
necessities of man. For, lo, it has lived 
through the changing seasons. It evi- 
dently was no creature of the air. It 
must have had its roots in the unchan- 
ging ground. It stands before us in that 
peculiar richness of old age which belongs 
alike to old trees and old schools, forever 
fresh with the new leaves of each new 
spring, growing stronger as they grow 
older, with ever sturdier grasp upon the 
soil. There is nothing which the worid 
has to show which is two hundred and 
fifty years old that more deserves the 
thankful congratulations of its friends and 
children than an old school, all the more 
strong and alive for its venerable age. 





1 Address atthe celebration of the 25oth anniversary of 
the founding ofthe Boston Latin School, 1885. Reprinted 
by consent of the Latin School Association. 


A quarter of a millennium! Let us 
think for a moment how long a period of 
time that is. It is time enough for the 
world to turn a new face to her sister 
stars. It is a time long enough for a new 
order of government, a new religion, a 
new kind of man to appear and to become 
familiar on our planet. It is a time long 
enough for a new continent to be discov- 
ered and settled, and for men almost to 
forget that there ever was a time when its 
shores were unknown. It is two hundred 
and fifty years from the crowning of Charle- 
magne to the battle of Hastings, from Wil- 
liam the Conqueror to the Black Prince, 
from Robert Bruce to Queen Elizabeth, 
from Oliver Cromwell to Gen. Grant. 
It is a quarter of a millennium from Chau- 
cer to Milton, or from Shakespeare to 
Tennyson. Is it not manifest how the 
world may change in such a period as sep- 
arates the reign of Master Pormont from 
the reign of Master Merrill in our Boston 
Latin School? 

When an institution has covered so 
long a period of time with its continuous 
life, it becomes a bond to hold the cen- 
turies together. It makes most pictur- 
esquely evident the unity of human life 
which underlies all the variety of human 
living. One of the values of this anni- 
versary occasion lies in this, that in the 
unbroken life of our great mother the 
lives of all her children claim brotherhood 
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with one another. You and I are fellow- 
students and schoolmates with the little 
Indians who came in out of the wilderness 





First Latin School, on North Side of School Street. 


to claim their privilege of free tuition, 
when Boston hardly reached as far as 
Winter Street. The little Puritan of the 
seventeenth century and the little Ration- 
alist of the nineteenth look each other in 
the face, and understand each other better 
because they are both 
pupils of the Latin 
School. Nay, I am not 
sure but even more 
than that is true. Who 
can say that in the 
school’s unity of life 
the boys of the cen 
turies to be, the boys 
who will learn strange 
lessons, play strange 
games, and ask strange 
questions in the Latin 
School in 1985, are 
not in some subtle 
way present already as 
companions and as in- 
fluences to the boys 
who are to-day stand- 
ing on the narrow line 
of the present between 
the great expanses of 
the past and future? 
It is safer, and so 
it is wiser, that on this anniversary even- 
ing we should deal more with the past 
than with the future, and be more his- 
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torians than prophets; yet never for- 
getting that no man ever deals truly 
with the past, when he turns his face that 
way, who does not 
feel the future com- 
ing into life behind 
his back. Let us re- 
member, then, that 
the history of our 
school covers the 
most of three cen- 
turies, and that it 
began to be, just at 
the time when what 
we may most truly 
call the modern life 
of our English race 
had at last, after 
many struggles, be- 
come thoroughly es- 
tablished. 

It is good to be 
born at sunrise. It is good for a man 
or an institution to date its life from 
the days when an order of things, 
which is to exist for a long time in 
the world, is in the freshness of its 
youth. Such a time was the first half of 





First Schoolhouse on South Side of School Street, 
1748-1810. 


the seventeenth century. Then were be- 
ing sown the seeds whose harvests have 
not yet all been reaped. The eighteenth 
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century which followed, and the nine- 
teenth century in which we live, were 
both enfolded in that great germinal cen- 
tury of English life. As I have read the 
history of our school, it has appeared to 
me that there was a true correspondence 
between the periods of its career and the 
three centuries through which its life has 
stretched. One evi- 
dence of what a vital 
institution it has 
be@h, of how it has 
responded to the 
changing life around 
it, of how it has had 
its changing, ever 
appropriate ministry 
to render to that 
changing life, has 
seemed to me to lie 
in this: that its his- 
tory divides itself 
into three great 
periods, marked by 
three of its most 
illustrious _ teacher- 
ships, and corre- 
sponding in a strik- 
ing way to the three 
centuries, the seven- 
teenth, the eigh- 
teenth, and the nine- 
teenth. It is in the 
light of that corre- 
spondence, which I 
am sure you will see 
is no idle fancy of 
my own, that I shall 
ask you to consider 
the history of our 
venerable school to- 
night. Happily, her 
annals have been so 
faithfully gathered by 
a few of her devoted sons, and so fully 
displayed in the historical account which 
has been or will shortly be spread before 
all her children, that I am not called upon 
to write her history. I need only try, 
availing myself freely of the results of 
their indefatigable labors, to show with 
what broad and simple readiness she has 
caught the spirit of each passing time, and 
done her duty by them all. 

The institution which grows naturally 
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in its own atmosphere and soil grows un- 
observed. It is the Hindu juggler’s arti- 
ficial mango-tree whose growth you watch, 
seeing each leaf put forth. The healthy 
rose-tree no man sees as it opens its 
healthy buds to flowers. Only you look 
out some morning, and there it is. So it 
is with the Latin School. It was a nat- 





John Lovell, Head Master, 1733-1775. 


ural and necessary fruit of the first life of 
New England ; and that very fact makes 
its beginning misty and obscure. The 
colony under Winthrop arrived in the “ Ar- 
abella’”’ and founded Boston in 1630. On 
the 4th of September, 1633, the “ Griffin” 
brought John Cotton from the Lincoln- 
shire Boston, full of pious spirit and wise 
plans for the new colony with which he 
had cast inhis lot. It has been suggested 
that possibly we owe to John Cotton the 
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first suggestion of the first town school. 
Certainly we owe some other of the early 
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of children among us.” It was two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago to-day, just nine- 
teen years after the day when William 
Shakespeare died, just seventy-one years 
after the day when he was born. 

How simple that short record is, and 
how unconscious that short view is of the 
future which is wrapped up in it! Fifty- 
nine thousand children who crowd the Bos- 
ton public schools to-day — and who can 
count what thousands yet unborn? —are 
to be heard crying out for life in the 
dry, quaint words of that old vote. 
By it the first educational institution, 
which was to have continuous existence 
in America, and in it the public school 
system of the land, came into being. 

Philemon Pormort, the first teacher 
of the Latin School, is hardly more 
than a mere shadow of a name. It 
is not even clear that he ever actually 
taught the school at all. A few years 
later, with Mr. Wheelwright, after the 
Hutchinson excitement, he disappears 
into the northern woods, and is one 
of the founders of Exeter, in New 
- Hampshire. There are rumors that 
_ he came back to Boston and died 
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things of the town to him. He brought 
the Thursday Lecture and the Market- 
Day in the “Griffin” with him. And it 
is evident that in his old city on the 
Witham he had been actually 
interested in the growth of a 
school which, in some of its 
features, was not unlike the one 
which in the second year after 
his arrival was set up in the 
new Boston. However this may 


be, here is the town record of “ iw Le 


the 13th of the second month, 
1635. It is forever memorable, 
for it is the first chapter of our 
Book of Genesis, the very 
cradle of all our race: “At a 
general meeting upon publique . 
notice . . . itwasthen generally = 
agreed upon that our brother 
Philemon Pormort shall be in- 
treated to become scholemaster, 
for the teaching: and nourtering 
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here, but it is all very uncertain. One 
would say that it was better so. This 
was no one man’s school. It was the 


school of the people, the school of the 
town. Dim, half-discerned Philemon Por- 
mort, with the very spelling of his name 
disputed, with his face looking out upon 
us from the mist, or rather with the mist 
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shaping itself for a moment into a face 
which we may call his, merely serves to 
give a sort of human reality to that which 
would otherwise be wholly vague. 

Around the shadowy form of Philemon 
Pormort hovers the hardly less misty fig- 
ure of Daniel Maude, sometimes blending 
with it as possible assistant, sometimes 





Epes Sargent Dixwell. 


separating from it as rival and successor 
— “a good man, of a serious spirit, and of 
a peaceable and quiet disposition.” He, 
too, disappears northward after a while, 
and goes to be the minister in Dover, in 
New Hampshire. In his place came Mr. 
Woodbridge, of whom even less is known 
than of his predecessors, and after him 
Robert Woodmansey, who ruled for twenty 
years from 1650 to 1670. He, too, has 
faded to a shadow, leaving room for a 
picture only the least trifle clearer of Ben- 
jamin Thomson, of whom it is known that 
he wrote verses, which have given him a 
humble place among our earlier New Eng- 
land poets. They were not light or buoy- 
ant rhymes. None of the poems of those 
days would please our ear to-day. These 
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were no gay or careless song-birds whose 
music breaks forth now and then in the 
morning of national life. Indeed, there is 
a strange lack of the gayety of sunrise in 
all those earliest New England days. The 
dawn of our history was not fresh and 
dewy. It was rather like the breaking of 
the daylight over a field where the battle 
which passed with the sunset of yesterday 
is to be opened again with the sunrise of 
to-day, and the best of its music is rather 
like the hoarse beating of drums than like 
the songs of birds. 

Pormort, and Maude, and Woodbridge, 
and Woodmansey, and singing Thomson, 
—these fill with their ghostly shapes the 
vague, chaotic, almost prehistoric period 
of our school. And yet under these men 
the school got itself well established and 
became a certain fact. It was not what 
in these days we call a free school. The 
great idea of education offered without 
cost to all the town’s children at the 
town’s expense had not yet taken shape. 
It needed long and gradual development. 
The name “free school” in those days 
seems to have been used to characterize 
an institution which should not be re- 
stricted to any class of children, and 
which should not be dependent on the 
fluctuating attendance of scholars for its 
support. It looked forward to ultimate 
endowment, like the schools of England. 
The town set apart the rent of Deer Is- 
land, and some of the other islands in the 
harbor, for its help. All the great citi- 
zens, Governor Winthrop, Governor Vane, 
Mr. Bellingham, and the rest, made gen- 
erous contributions to it. But it called, 
also, for support from those who sent their 
children to it, and who were able to pay 
something ; and it was only of the Indian 
children that it was distinctly provided 
that they should be “ taught gratis.” 

It was older than any of the schools 
which, in a few years, grew up thick 
around it. The same power which made 
it spring out of the soil was in all the rich 
ground on which these colonists, unlike 
any other colonists which the world has 
ever seen, had set their feet. Roxbury 
had its school under the Apostle Eliot 
in 1645. Cambridge was already pro- 
vided before 1643. Charlestown did not 
wait later than 1636. Salem and Ipswich 








were, both of them, ready in 1637. 
Plymouth did not begin its system of pub- 
lic instruction till 1663. It was in 1647 
that the General Court enacted that 
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resolve which is the great charter of free 
education in our Commonwealth, in whose 
preamble and ordinance stand the immor- 
tal words: “That learning may not be 
buried in the grave of our fathers, in 
church and Commonwealth, the Lord as- 
sisting our endeavors, it is therefore or- 
dered that every township in this jurisdic- 
tion, after the Lord hath increased them 
to the number of fifty householders, shall 
then forthwith appoint one within their 
town to teach all such children as shall 
resort to him to write and read.” 

There can be no doubt, then, of our 
priority. But mere priority is no great 
thing. The real interest of the beginning 
of the school is the large idea and scale on 
which it started. It taught the children, 
little Indians and all, to read and write. 
But there seems every reason to sup- 
pose that it taught also the Latin tongue, 
and all that then was deemed the higher 
knowledge. It was the town’s only school 
till 1682. Side by side on its humble 
benches sat the son of the governor and 
the son of the fisherman, each free to take 
the best that he could grasp. ‘The highest 
learning was declared at once to be no 
privilege of an aristocratic class, but the 
portion of any boy in town who had the 
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soul to desire it and the brain to appropri- 
ate it. So simply, so unconsciously, there 
was set up, where the School Street of the 
days to come was not even yet a country 
road, this institution, whose exact like the 
world had never seen, and which had in 
itself the germs of free commercial rivalry 
and republican government and universal 
suffrage and all the wondrous unborn 
things. 

The most valuable, perhaps, of all things 
which this new public school represented 
was that which we may well hold to con- 
stitute the greatest claim of the public 
school system in all time to our affection 
and esteem. It represented the funda- 
mental idea of the town undertaking the 
education of her children. It is in the 
loyalty, the gratitude, the educated notion 
of obedience to the town which has trained 
them. It is in the dignity and breadth 
and seriousness which the sense that their 
town is training them gives to their train- 
ing that the advantage of the public school 
boys over the boys of the best private 
schools always consists. And this was al- 
ready present from the day that the doors 
of the first public school were opened, two 
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hundred and fifty years ago. The boys of 
Pormort and of Woodmansey were dimly 
conscious of it, and it had influence on 
them. Who was it that had built their 
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schoolhouse? Who was it that had laid 
out their course of study and arranged 
their hours? Who was it that set them 
their lessons and heard their recitations? 
Whose were the sacred hands that flogged 
them? Who was it that sat, a shadowy 
form, but their real ruler and friend, be- 
hind the master’s awful chair? It was 
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has been the power of our Latin School 
for two centuries and a half. 

Thus, then, the school is in existence, 
and now appears the first of the three 
great masters of whom I spoke who have 
given it its character. Now its history 
comes forth from the mist, for in the year 
1670, Ezekiel Cheever becomes its mas- 
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their town. That is the real heart of the 
whole matter. ‘That is the real power of 
the public school system always. It edu- 
cates the thought of law and obedience, 
the sense of mingled love and fear, which 
is the true citizen’s true emotion to his 
city. It educates this in the very lessons 
of the schoolroom, and makes the person 
of the State the familiar master of the 
grateful subject from his boyhood. Such 


ter, with his long reign of thirty-eight 
years before him. 

The time will come, perhaps, when 
some poetic brain will figure to itself, and 
some hands, alert with historical imagi- 
nation, — perhaps the same which have 
bidden John Harvard live in immortal 
youth in Cambridge, — will shape out of 
vital bronze what sort of man the first 
great master, Ezekiel Cheever, was. It 
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will be well worth doing, and it will not 
be hard for genius to do. Whoever knows 
the seventeenth century will see start into 
life its typical man, — the man of prayer, 
the man of faith, the man of duty, the 
man of God. Already, when he came to 
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tury than, Ezekiel Cheever. He had 
been born in London, in 1614, and had 
come first to our Boston when he was 
twenty-three years old. He did not tarry 
here then, but went on to New Haven, 
where he taught scholars, among whom 





Moses Merrill. 


teach the school in Boston, the wild tu- 
mult of the Restoration was engulfing 
social life in England, but it had not 
reached these quiet shores, or it had 
been beaten back from against our sol- 
emn rocks. The men here were Crom- 
well’s men, and none was more thor- 
oughly a man of the first half of his cen- 


was Michael Wigglesworth, the fearful poet 
of “The Day of Doom.” ‘Thence he 
came, by and by, to Ipswich, then to 
Charlestown, and he was a mature Puritan 
fifty-six years old before, with solemn cere- 
mony, he received from the great men of 
the town, on the sixth day of November, 
1670, the keys of the schoolhouse, and 
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became the master of the Latin School. 
He lived in the schoolhouse, and received 
a salary of sixty pounds a year. For this 
he evidently felt that he accepted grave 
responsibility. It was not only to teach 
these boys Latin. Latin was merely an 
instrument to life. And so all those con- 
ceptions and those rules of life which 
English Puritanism had beaten out per- 


titles— he was called by Cotton Mather 
“a sober chiliast.” The next world for 
him was always brooding over and flow- 
ing through this world. We can well be- 
lieve that it was the eternal terror, and 
no mere earthly rage, which was burning 
in his eye when his scholar, the reverend 
Mr. Samuel Maxwell, got that idea of 
him which, years afterwards, he wrote 
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haps more clearly and precisely than any 
other religious system which ever ruled 
the thoughts of men,—all these filled 
and were blended with the classic edu- 
cation of his school. He prayed with 
the boys one by one when he had heard 
their lessons. He not merely educated 
their minds, but he wrestled for their 
souls. He wrote two books, his famous 
“ Accidence,” which for a century held 
the place of honor among Latin school- 
books, and his “Scripture Prophecies 
Explained,” which reverently but confi- 
dently lifted the veil from the eternal 
things. Probably the second book, no 
less — nay, much more — than the first, 
lay near his heart. He was called — 
perhaps some of my modern hearers may 
not attach very clear notions to the 
name, but we are sure that he would 
have treasured it among his choicest 


among his reminiscences. It is the only 
scrap of personal portrait, I think, which 
is left of Master Cheever. Mr. Maxwell 
says: “ He wore a long white beard, ter- 
minating in a point, and when he stroked 
his beard to the point it was a sign for 
the boys to stand clear.” 

It has often come to pass that great 
schoolmasters have found among their 
pupils the voice or pen which has saved 
them from oblivion,—the “ vates sacer ” 
who has rescued them from lying unknown 
in long night: what Stanley did for Dr. 
Arnold of Rugby; what Ernest Renan 
has done for Bishop Dupanloup of St. 
Nicolas du Chardonnet; that Cotton 
Mather, the historian and poet laureate 
of early Boston, did in a funeral sermon 
and a memorial poem for Ezekiel Chee- 
ver. The muse was never more modish 
and self-conscious, poetry never labored 
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under such mountain-weight of pedantry, 
conceits never so turned and returned 
and doubled on themselves, the flowers 
of rhetoric never so ran to seed, as in 
the marvellous verses in which the 
minister of the North Church did obit- 
uary honor to the master of the Latin 
School. And yet it shows how great a 
man the master was that the reality of 
his pupil’s tribute to his greatness pierces 
through all his absurd exaggeration, and 
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And then these verses, which link his 
name with that of his brother teacher in 
Cambridge : — 


“Tis Corlet’s pains and Cheever’s we must own 
That thou, New England, art not Scythia grown; 
The Isles of Scilly had o’errun this day 
The Continent of our America.” 


It is poor verse, not to be made much 
of in this presence. But there is a 
certain reality about it, nevertheless. It 
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he walks grandly even in these preposter- 
ous clothes. Hear him one instant pa- 
tiently, just to see what it is like : — 


“ A mighty tribe of well-instructed youth 
Tell what they owe to him, and tell with truth; 
All the eight parts of speech he taught to them 
They now employ to trumpet his esteem; 
They fillFame’s Trumpet, and they spreadhis Fame 
To last till the last Trumpet drown the same.” 


Then come some lines which give us 
an idea of the specimen words of the 
famous “ Accidence ” : — 


“ Magister pleased them well, because ’twas he; 
They saw that Bonus did with it agree; 
When they said 4mo they the hint improve, 
Him for to make the object of their love.” 





catches something of the stumbling style, 
half grand, half commonplace, with 
which all that old New England greatness 
used to walk. It has the same patch- 
work coloring, yet giving on the whole a 
total and complete impression, which we 
behold in the sentence which Judge Sewall 
wrote in his diary on the twenty-first day 
of August, 1708, when he heard at last 
that the old schoolmaster was dead at the 
good age of ninety-four. “He labored 
in his calling,” Sewall says, “ skilfully, 
diligently, constantly, religiously, seventy 
years,—a rare instance of piety, health, 
strength, serviceableness. The welfare 
of the Province was much upon his spirit. 
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He abominated periwigs.” Can we not 
see the good, simple, severe old man? 
They buried him from the schoolhouse, 
with the familiar desks and benches look- 
ing on at the service, and as the gram- 
marian’s funeral passed out over the 
Neck to Roxbury Burial Ground, the 
reign of the first great master of the 
Latin School was over ! 


Drill Hall and 


Gyinasiun ere: 


No doubt it was all very 
grim. The master was 
grim, and the boys were 
grim. And a grim boy is 
the grimmest thing on 
earth. But we must not let the picture 
of the Puritan schoolhouse grow too som- 
bre in our thoughts. They were boys 
still, those little Puritans, and the whole 
generation of sober manners and re- 
pressed feelings cannot have wholly ex- 
orcised the spirit of mischief which has 
haunted the boy-nature in all the ages. 
And always, in thinking about the Puritan 
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times, we need to remember that the 
brightness or dulness of any spot in a 
picture depends altogether on the tone 
or key in which the picture, as a whole, 
is painted. A spot of dull red in a can- 


vas which is all ashen gray will glow and 
burn as the most brilliant scarlet fails to 
do in the midst of a great carnival of 
It is a question of back- 


frantic color. 






grounds and proportions. And so a very 
little frolic must have gone a great way 
in the Boston of Ezekiel Cheever, which 
was the Boston of the “Scarlet Letter.” 
Where Cotton Mather was the Homer 
and the “ Magnalia”’ was the “ Iliad,” the 
power of being amused was no doubt in 
true relation to the means of amusement 
which were offered ; and it may well be 
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doubted whether, save in some excep- 
tional mortal here and there, born out of 
due time, too early or too late, born with 
a humorous and freakish spirit which had 
embodied itself in the wrong place, there 
was any felt lack of those brighter ele- 
ments, that ozone in the atmosphere 
of life, which has come to seem to us so 
absolutely necessary. 
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devotion was a fetich-worship. Indeed, 
any one who thoroughly believes that 
the classical study is to-day a homage 
to an effete idol may still be free to own 
that in the days of Cheever it was a 
true service of a still living master. 
The Renaissance and the Reformation, 
both full of the spirit of classicism, were 
hardly two centuries old. Latin was still 
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But if we leave the question of amuse- 
ment on one side, and think about more 
serious things, then the school shines 
with an unquestionable light. It may 
have been very grim, but that it was 
pervaded with a clear, deep sense of 
duty, that it was a place where life was 
seriously thought of and where hard work 
was done, no student of those days can 
doubt. Not yet had come the slightest 
hesitation concerning the direction which 
education ought to take. They gave 
themselves to the classics without any 
mocking voice to tell them that their 





the living language of diplomacy. John 
Milton, once the Latin secretary of Crom- 
well, possibly himself a teacher of Ezekiel 
Cheever in his youth, did not die till the 
great Boston master had been teaching 
here four years. And the New Testa- 
ment, being the book which lay at the 
very soul of all New England, kept the 
Greek tongue vital and sacred in every 
true New England heart and household. 
To forget that days have changed since 
then is folly. To shut our eyes to the 
great procession of new sciences which 
have come trooping in, demanding the 
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recognition and study of educated men, 
is to be blind to a great series of events 
which the world sees and in which it 
glories. ‘The classics are not, cannot be, 
what they were when Ezekiel Cheever 
taught Cotton Mather and President 
Leverett their Latin grammar. They 
are not and they cannot be again the 
tools of present life, the instruments of 


current thought. 
they may be something greater, some- 


All the more for that 


thing better. All the more they may 
stand to those whose privilege it is to 
study them as the monumental structures 
which display the power of perfected 
human speech. All the more they may 
shine in their finished beauty in the 
midst of our glorious, tumultuous modern 
life as the Greek temples stand in the 
same Europe which holds the Gothic 
cathedrals, offering forever the rest of 
their completeness, for the comfort of 
men’s eagerness and discontent. All the 


more they may show enshrined within 
them the large and simple types of human 
life and character, the men and women 
who shine on our perplexed, distracted, 
modern life as the calm moon shines 
upon the vexed and broken waters of 
the sea. So long as they can do these 
offices for man, the classics will not pass 
out of men’s study. It is good to make 





them elective, but we may be sure that 
students will elect them abundantly in 
school and college. 

It was the classic culture in those 
earliest days that bound the Latin School 
and Harvard College close together. 
The college is young beside our vener- 
able school. It did not come to birth 
till we were four years old. But when 
the college had been founded, it and 
the school became, and ever since have 
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made, one system of continuous edu- 
cation. Boys learnt their Accidence 
in School Street, and went and were 
examined in it at Cambridge. The 
compilers of our catalogue have thought 
it right to assume that every Boston 
graduate of Harvard in those earliest 


the school. But the school also has 
helped the college. Its response to all 
the new methods which have risen in 
the university has ever been cordial and 
sincere. Its thoroughness of work has 
helped to make those methods possible. 
The men in whose minds those methods 
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years had studied at the Latin School. 
Such union between school and college 
has continued year after year, and has 
been a great and helpful influence for 
both. It has kept the school always 
alert and ready for the highest standards. 
In the days of the first great master, 
Cotton Mather wrote: “It was noted 
that when scholars came to be admitted 
into the college they who came from 
the Cheverian education were generally 
the most unexceptionable.” We Latin 
School boys have loved to think that 
that has never ceased to be the case. 
And so the college has always helped 


have arisen have been often men of our 
school. From Leverett to Eliot the 
school has given to the college not a 
few of its best presidents and professors. 
And so we have a right to feel that we 
have not merely been dragged in the 
wake of our great neighbor, but have 
had something to do with the shaping 
of her course. Ships which met the 
“ Alaska” and the “ Winnipeg” upon mid- 
ocean thought that they saw only a great 
steamer with a little one in tow; but 
really the little steamer was the rudder 
that was keeping the great steamer in 
her course. 
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And so we part with Master Cheever, 
the great seventeenth-century schoolmas- 
ter,and pass on. Almost the last glimpse 
which we catch of him in the school- 
room, when he is more than eighty years 
old, has something noble in its simpli- 
city. A boy is angrily rebuked by him 
for a false syntax. He ventures to dis- 
pute the master’s judgment. He shows 
a rule which had escaped the master’s 
memory, and proves that he is right. 
The master smiles and says, “Thou art 
a brave boy. I had forgot it.” That 
is the very heroism of school-teaching. 
So let his serious face pass smiling out 
of our sight. 

With Cheever’s death the school passed 
into the reign of Nathaniel Williams. He 
is already a different kind of man. It is 
said of him that he was “agreeable,” 
which nobody had said of Cheever. He 
has accomplishments. And in him there 
are signs of versatility which belong more 
to the new century than to the old; for 
he was minister and doctor at the same 
time that he was schoolmaster. It is 
written that “amid the multiplicity of his 
duties as instructor and physician in ex- 
tensive practice, he never left the minis- 
terial work.” No part of man’s threefold 
nature was left out of his care. Well 
might he have written as the motto of his 
memorandum book, in which perhaps he 
kept altogether his prescriptions and the 
notes of his sermons, and the roster of 
his school, “ Humani a me nil alienum 
puto.” No doubt his pupils were both 
losers and gainers by the diffusion of their 
master’s mind. 

In those pupils also we begin to see a 
change. It is no longer Cotton Mather, 
but Benjamin Franklin, who is the typical 
Boston boy. At eight years old, his 
father intending to devote him, accord- 
ing to his own account, as the tithe of his 
sons to the service of the church, he was 
put to the grammar school. He did not 
stay there long, for he did not accept 
his father’s consecration of his life, but 
soon passed out to the printer’s shop, 
and the Continental Congress, and the 
French Court, and experiments upon 
the thunderous skies. But he and 
Samuel Adams, who was one of Master 
Williams’s later scholars, let us feel how 


the times have changed and another cen- 
tury begun. 

Yet still the sober, religious spirit of the 
past days has not vanished. For years to 
come the school is dismissed early for 
the Thursday Lecture. In 1709 the first 
beginning of what now is the school com- 
mittee makes its appearance. A certain 
number of gentlemen of liberal education, 
together with some of the reverend minis- 
ters of the town, are asked to be inspec- 
tors of the school; and at their visitation, 
“one of the ministers by turns to pray 
with the scholars, and entertain ’em with 
some instructions of piety especially 
adapted to their age and education.” 
According to its light the town still 
counted that it was its responsibility and 
right to watch over its children’s charac- 
ters. And the child honored religion all 
the more because he had heard his 
mother city praying, his Jerusalem cry- 
ing out to God for him. 

But I suppose the most striking thing 
which came in the teachership of Wil- 
liams must have been the disturbance in 
town meeting in the year 1711. Some 
innovators, restless spirits who were not 
satisfied to leave things as they were, had 
made inquiries, and found that in the 
schools of Europe boys really learned 
Latin, and learned it with less of toil and 
misery than here. And so they sent a 
memorial to the town house which re- 
counted, to use its curious words, that 
“according to the methods used here 
very many hundreds of boys in this town, 
who by their parents were never designed 
for a more liberal education, have spent 
two, three, and four years or more of 
their early days at the Latin School, 
which hath proved of very little or no 
benefit to their after accomplishment,” 
and asked “whether it might not be 
advisable that some more easie and de- 
lightful methods be attended and put in 
practice.” Itwas referred to committees 
in the good old way, and came to nothing 
then; but it is interesting, because in it 
there is the first symptom which our town 
has to show of that rebellion against the 
tyranny and narrowness and unreasonable- 
ness of the classical system which will be 
heard as long as the classical system 
manifests its perpetual tendency to be- 
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come tyrannical and narrow and un- 
reasonable. “Some more easie and 
delightful methods !” How the souls of 
the schoolboys have hungered for them 
through the ages all along! How we, 
the students of a century and a half later, 
looking back on our own schoolboy days, 
feel still that a more easy and delightful 
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method than that which we know some- 
where exists, and must some day be 
found! Were not we started on a course 
of study which, if one of Pormort’s boys 
had begun it on the day on which the 
school was opened and continued it till 
now, he hardly would have mastered yet? 
Were not we treated as if the object of 


TE: corm 
The Granunarians Funeral. 


An ELEGY compofed upon the Death of Mr, fobn Woodmancy, 
formerly a School-Mafter in Bofton : But now Publifhed upon 


the DEATH of the Venerable 


Mr. Ezekiel Chevers, 


The late and famous School-Mafter of Beja in New-England ; Who Departed this Life the 
Twenty-firft of Auguft 17 08. Early inthe Morning. In the Ninety-fourth Year of his Age. 


Declin'd Verbs, Pronouns, Participles, Nouns. 
not declined, Adverbs and Conjuxétions, 
In Lilies torch they ftand to dothcir functions, 
With Prepofition ; but the moft affection 
Was ftill obferved in the Jnterjection. 
The Subftantive feeming the limbed beft, 
Would fer an hand to io him to his Reft. 
The Adjefive with very grief did fay, 
Hold me by ftrength, or I fhall faint away. 
The Clouds of Tears did over-caft their faces, 
Yea all were in moft lamentable Cafés. 
The five Declenfions did the Work decline, 
And old the Prenoun Zu, The work is thine: 
But inthis cafe thofe have no cali to go 
That want the Vocative, and can’t fay O! 
The Pronouns faid that if the Nouns were there, 


Sosa of Speech thisDay wear MourningGowns 
An 


There was no need of them, they might chem fpare : 


But for the fake of Emphafis they would, 

In their Difcretion- do what ere they could, 
Great honour was confer’d on Conjugations, 
They -were to follow next to the Relations. 
Amo did love him beft, and Decee might 
Alledge he was his Glory and Delight. 

But Lego faid by me he got his skill, 

And therefore next the Herfe I follow will 
Audiw faid little, hearing them fo hot, 

Yet kmew by him much Learning he had got, 
O Verbs the Afive were, Or Paffve fure, 
Sum to be Neuter cuuld not well endure: 

Bur this was commpn cothem all to Moan 
Their load of grief the¥ could not.foon Depone. 
A doleful Day for Verbs, they look fo pts 4 
They drove Spectators to a Mournful Study. 
The Herbs irregular, ‘twas thought by fome, 
Would break no rule, ifthey were p 


Gaudeo could not be found ; fearing difgrace 
He had with-drawn, fent Maree in his Place, 
Poffum did to the utmoft he was able, 

And bore as Stout as if he'd been A Table. 





eas'd tocome. 


Vole was willing, Nolo fome-what ftout, 

But Malo rather chofe, not to ftand out. 

Poffum and Volo wifh'd all might afford 

Their help, but had not an Jmperative Word. 

Edo from Scrvice would by.no means Swerve, 

Rather than fail, he thought the Cakes to Serve. 

Fio was taken in a fit, and faid, ; 

By him a Mournful PO EM fhould be made. | 

Fero was willing for to bear a part, 

Altho’ he did it with an aking heart. 

Feror excus’d, with grief he was fo Torn, 

He could not bear, he needed to be born. 
Such Nouns and Verbs as we defective find, 

No Grasn:sr Rule did their attendance bind. 

They were excepted, and cxempted hence, 

But Supines, all did blame for negligence. 

Verbs Offspring, Participles hand-in-hand, 

Follow, and by the fame direction ftand : 

The reft Promifcuoufly did croud and cumber, 

Such Multitudes of cach, they wanted Number. 

Next to the Corps to make th’ attendance even, 

Feve, Mercury, Apelle came from heaven. 

And Virgil, Cato, gods, men, Rivers, Winds, 

With Elegies, Tears, Sighs, came in their -kinds. 

Ovid from Pontus haft’s Apparrell'd thus, 

In Exile-weeds bringing De Triftibus : 

And Homer fure had been among the Rout, 

But that the Storics fay his Eyes were out. 

Queens, Cities, Countries, Ilands, Come 

All Trees, Birds, Fifhes, and each Word in Um. 
What Systax here can you expect to find > 

Where each one bears fuch difcompofed mind. 

Figures of Di¢tion and Conftrudtion, 

Do little : Yet ftand fadly looking on. 

That fuch a Train may in their motion chord, 

Profodia giwes the meaiure Word for Word. 


Sic Maftus Cecinit, 
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our study were not that we should get the 
delight out of Cicero and Vergil, but as 
if every one of us were meant to be either 
another Andrews or another Stoddard ? 
Remembering these things, we bless the 
memory of the memorialists of 1711 ; we 
rejoice to think that the classics, finding 
themselves hard pressed by upstart mod- 
ern sciences, must ultimately justify and 
keep their place by finding out more 
“easie and delightful methods.” 

The eighteenth century then was well 
upon its way when, almost exactly a hun- 
dred years after the foundation of the 
school, John Lovell, the second of its rep- 
resentative men, became its master. The 
school at last has reached that stage of 
growth in which it produces its own seed 
and renews itself from its own stock. 
John Lovell was the first true Boston boy, 
bred in the orthodox routine of Latin 
School and Harvard College, who attained 
the mastership. Since him only one 
master has ascended to that dignity save 
by those sacred stairs. It has kept us 
very local, but has made no small part of 
our strength. 

John Lovell’s name shines in our history 
as perhaps the best known of all our sov- 
ereigns. His portrait, painted by Smibert, 
whose son he taught, hangs in the Memo- 
rial Hall at Cambridge, and its copy here 
looks down on us to-night as it has gazed 
on many of the fast-coming and fast-going 
generations of Latin School boys here and 
in Bedford Street. Look on its calm com- 
placency and say if it be not the very em- 
bodiment of the first three quarters of the 
eighteenth century, before the great dis- 
turbance and explosion came. The age 
of troublesome questions and of wrestling 
souls has passed away. The time of reason 
has succeeded to the time of faith. Au- 
thority and obedience are the domi- 
nant ideas. System and order are the 
worshipped standards. Satisfaction with 
things as they are is the prevailing temper. 
A long and somewhat sultry calm _pre- 
cedes the outburst, as yet unfeared, with 
which the century is to close, and which 
is to clear the air for the richer days in 
which it has been our privilege to live. 

John Lovell seems to have been thor- 
oughly a man of his time. It is said of 
him that “ though a severe teacher, yet he 


was remarkably humorous and an agreeable 
companion.” ‘That is a true eighteenth- 
century description. Insistence on author- 
ity and comfortable good-humor united in 
the self-satisfied conservatism, the marvel- 
lous self-contentment, of those days. The 
great achievement of the master was his 
oration on the death of Peter Faneuil, 
Esq., delivered-in the new hall, which 
the benefactor of the town had built. It’ 
is florid and was considered eloquent. 
“May this hall be ever sacred to the 
interests of truth, of justice, of loyalty, of 
honor, of liberty. May no private views 
or party broils ever enter these walls.” 
How little he who so consecrated the 
cradle knew of the tumultuous child who 
was to fill it, and to make the country and 
the world ring with its cries! The whole 
oration is timid and profuse, real no doubt 
in its day, but bearing now an inevitable 
suspicion of unreality and superficialness. 
Ezekiel Cheever could not have written 
it. But we think that Ezekiel Cheever 
would not have written it if he could; he 
would have had stronger things to say. 

I have not thus far tried to trace the 
history of the schoolhouse in which the 
masters of whom I have been speaking 
taught, because the negligent records have 
allowed it almost altogether to slip through 
their careless fingers ; and there are hardly 
more than modern guesses left. The soul 
was sacred, and the body got but little care. 
We only know that from the first a school- 
house, which was also the head master’s 
dwelling, stood where now the rear of the 
King’s Chapel stands, its ground reaching 
about to where the statue of its former 
pupil, Benjamin Franklin, has been set up 
in bronze. ‘This schoolhouse lasted until 
Lovell’s time. It is of it in his time that it 
is said that the garden, which belonged to 
it, was cultivated in the most thrifty man- 
ner, free of all expense, by the assistance 
of the best boys in school, who were per- 
mitted to work in it as a reward of merit. 
The same best boys were allowed to saw 
the master’s wood and bottle his cider, 
and to laugh as much as they pleased while 
performing these delightful offices. Re- 
member that these “ best boys ” were the 
future signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. They were John Hancock and 
Robert Treat Paine and William Hooper. 
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James Bowdoin and Harrison Gray Otis 
were the names of the boys who made the 
garden which they tilled ring with their 
licensed laughter. ‘The hands which 
sawed the master’s wood were the same 
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ish soldiers. ‘The spirit of loyalty and the 
spirit of liberty together, the readiness to 
obey legitimate authority and the deter- 
mination not to submit to tyranny, these 
two which united to secure and which have 
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hands which dragged their sleds to 
Gen. Haldimand’s headquarters in L775. 
and whose owners remonstrated, with the 
vigor of young freemen, against the dese- 


cration of their coast by the insolent Brit- 


united to sustain our institutions, burned 
together in the bosoms of the boys who 
went to the old school on the north side 
of School Street. 

In 1748 the disturbance of that school- 
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house came. 


It made a wild excitement 
then in the little town, but the tumult has 
sunk into silent oblivion with the old quar- 
rels of the Athenian Agora and the Forum 
of Rome. ‘The King’s Chapel was pros- 
perous, and wanted to enlarge its house 
of worship. ‘The schoolhouse stood right 
in the way. Science and religion were 
in conflict. The influential chapel asked 
the town for leave to tear the schoolhouse 
down and build another on land which 
the chapel would provide across the 
street. ‘The town’s people for some 
reason, perhaps because of the offen- 
sive prelacy of the petitioners, were vio- 
lently opposed to the idea. Master Lov- 
ell himself fought hard against it. ‘Town 
meeting after town meeting of the most 
excited kind was held. ‘The strife ran 
high, but the chapel carried the day, and 
in a town meeting of April 18, 1748, by 
a vote of 205 to 197, the prayer of the 
petitioners was granted. 

The only epigram to which our school 
ever gave occasion, the only flash of wit 
which lightens the sky of our serious his- 
tory, comes in here, and, unique as it is, 
must not be omitted, however familiar it 
may be, in any memorial address. I 
charge my successor of two hundred and 
fifty years hence to find for it a place in 
his semi-millennial oration. On the morn- 
ing after the great fight was over and the 
great defeat had come, Mr.-Joseph Green, 
the wearer at that time of the never-fad- 
ing laurel of the wit of Boston, sent in to 
the school to Master Lovell these verses, 
which the master probably read out to 
the boys : — 


“A fig for your learning, I tell you the town, 
To make the church larger, must pull the school 
down.’ 
*Unluckily spoken,’ replied Master Birch, 
‘Then learning, I fear, stops the growth of the 
church.’ ” 


The schoolhouse which the King’s 
Chapel built in fulfilment of its promise, 
which stood where the eastern portion of 
the Parker House now stands, seems to 
have vanished mysteriously and com- 
pletely from the memory of man. It 
stood for sixty years, and to-day no record 
tells us what was its look. There is 
something pathetic in this total vanishing 


of an old house, especially of an old 
schoolhouse. It was so terribly familiar 
once. It is so hopelessly lost now. We 
might as well try to reconstruct the ship 
of Jason or the horse of ‘Troy. A hundred 
years is as good as a thousand to such 
pure oblivion. 

The successor of that first schoolhouse 
on the south side of School Street was the 
building in which you, sir, and many whom 
the city still delights to honor, gained 
their education between the time of its 
completion in 1812 and its destruction 
in 1844. Nothing remains of it now ex- 
cept its key, which makes part of our 
modest museum, and which I here hold 
up for the recognition of my older friends. 
After that came the Bedford Street house, 
which many of us who still feel young 
when we talk with the boy who went to 
school in School Street remember with 
various emotions, and which gave way 
only four years ago to this palatial edifice, 
which, standing in our imaginations 
alongside of the little,, hardly discover- 
able shed in which Philemon Pormort 
taught, is the real orator of this occasion. 

We must not linger too long with Mas- 
ter Lovell. It was in the mysterious 
building which the world has now forgotten 
that he was teaching when the Revolution 
took him by surprise. He was not equal 
to the time, and saw no farther into the 
future than allowed him to bea ‘Tory. But 
his son James, whom he had called to be 
his assistant, had the spirit of the second 
and not of the first half of the eighteenth 
century, and was a patriot. ‘Tradition 
tells how the old man and the young man 
sat, like the embodied spirits of the past 
and the future, on separate platforms at 
the two ends of the long-vanished school- 
room, and taught the rights of the crown 
and the rights of the people to the boys, 
who listened to both, but turned surely at 
last away from the setting to the rising sun. 
At last there came the day of which Har- 
rison Gray Otis, then a schoolboy nine 
years old, has left us his account. I must 
recite to you his graphic words: “ On the 
19th of April, 1775, I went to school for 
the last time. In the morning about 
seven Percy’s Brigade was drawn up, 
extending from Scollay’s building through 
Tremont Street and nearly to the bottom 
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of the Mall, preparing to take up their 
march for Lexington. A corporal came 
up to me as I was going to school and 
turned me off to pass down Court Street, 
which I did, and came up School Street 
to the schoolhouse. It may well be 
imagined that great agitation prevailed, 
the British line being drawn up a few 
yards only from the schoolhouse door. 
As I entered the school I heard the 
announcement of Defonite libros, and 
ran home for fear of the regulars.” 

That was the end of one scene of our 
drama: with the departing form of little 
Otis running home “ for fear of the regu- 
lars’ ends the administration of Master 
Lovell and closes the distinctively eigh- 
teenth-century period of our history. ‘The 
master himself disappears soon with the 
evacuating British. His son John was 
carried off a prisoner, perhaps in the same 
ship, no doubt in revengeful memory of 
the oration which he had dared to deliver 
in the Old South Meeting-House in honor 
of the victims of ,the Boston Massacre. 

There is nothing heroic about Master 
Lovell. It was not an heroic nature. It 
was not an heroic world in which he lived. 
The lamps were being overtaken by the 
sunrise, and looked pale and belated as 
they always do. __ But he will ever be re- 
membered as one who served his city well 
according to his light. He keeps and will 
long keep a local fame. He is of that 
class of men whose monuments we read 
everywhere in quaint and ancient towns 
and own that though their fame never 
overleaped the walls within which they 
were born, yet it is better for the world 
that they have lived than that many a great 
man with whom Fame and her silly trum- 
pet have been busy should have strutted 
on his loftier stage. They have given 
great faithfulness to little things, and no 
one can say how wide-reaching the results 
have been. “In tenui labor at tenuis non 
gloria.” We smile at their exaggerated 
eulogy, but are glad that their city does 
them honor. So we may leave the good 
name of John Lovell to the safe-keeping 
of his grateful town of Boston. 

You will remind me, if I do not soon re- 
mind myself, that I have not undertaken 
to write the whole history of the Latin 
School, but only to recall something of the 


spirit of what its past has been, letting my 
thoughts gather especially about the names 
of its three great masters who mark the 
three centuries in which it has lived. Re- 
membering this, I must not pause to re- 
mind you of how, after Lovell’s flight, the 
school was closed for more than a year, 
and of how then it was reopened under 
the mastership of Samuel Hunt. His 
reign has left severer memories than that 
of any other of our masters. As we listen 
at the windows which the recollections of 
some of his pupils have left open, it is 
almost like Vergil’s awful record : — 


“ Hinc exaudiri gemitus et seva sonare 
Verbera; tum stridor ferri tracteeque catenx.” 


After him came William Biglow, of 
whom there remains no strong mark on 
our annals. ‘Then to a school fallen a 
good deal into degeneracy, as if to set it 
in order for the demands of another cen- 
tury, came the wise, energetic administra- 
tion of Master Benjamin Apthorp Gould, 
the teacher of Emerson and Motley and 
Adams and Winthrop and Sumner and 
Hillard and Beecher and James Freeman 
Clarke. We have come now to familiar 
names and days. We are binding the 
pride of modern Boston very closely to 
the promise of the past when we see the 
boys of 1824 come forward to receive 
their prizes at the hands of Master Gould. 
Charles Sumner has written a translation 
from Sallust for which he receives two 
dollars as a second prize; and a transla- 
tion from Ovid for which one dollar is 
thought enough. George S. Hillard has 
two dollars for the third declamation 
prize, and is loaded down with other 
rewards of merit. Robert C. Winthrop 
has written a Latin poem for which he 
wins a second prize and gets six dollars. 
Epes S. Dixwell was even then singing in 
Latin odes, his hymn for that year bring- 
ing him just as much as Mr. Winthrop’s 
poem. Not this year, but the next, James 
F. Clarke gets the first prize for an Eng- 
lish poem, and little Wendell Phillips 
gains one of six third prizes for declama- 
tion. 

To read those old catalogues makes the 
last sixty years seem very short. The mas- 
ters and scholars of those days are only 
the masters and scholars of to-day standing 
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just far enough off for us to study them. 
The dusty drudgery of the schoolroom 
has settled, and we can see its meanings 
clearly. Let us pause a moment and 
think what this school-keeping and 
school-going mean. ‘There stands the 
master, like a priest between the present 
and the past, between the living and the 
dead, between the ideas and the life of 
the world. His is a noble, nay a holy, 
priesthood. He is the lens through 
which truth pours itself on young human 
souls; he is the window through which 
fresh young eyes look out at human life : 
and there around him sit his scholars. 
Like Homer’s heroes, Mr. Hillard says 
they are, in the frankness and directness 
of their life. They make their friend- 
ships and their feuds. They meet the 
old temptations with their sublime young 
confidence. ‘That school life is to them 
their hill of Ida or their palace of Jeru- 
salem. ‘They are Paris or Solomon in 
their critical encounters with the nobler 
and the baser allurements of their life. 
Yet for the time they live magnificently 
apart. The old world roars around them 
and they do not care, but live their sepa- 
rate life and are in no impatience for State 
Street or Court Street. In these days 
School Street and the Common and the 
Charles River made their sufficient world. 
This ever-recurring life of the new genera- 
tions, this narrow life of boyhood opening 
by and by into the larger experience of 
manhood, to be narrowed again into the 
boyhood of their children, and so on per- 
petually, —this makes perpetual inspira- 
tion ; this makes the rhythmic life of the 
community. It is the systole and diastole 
of the city’s heart. 

Master Gould passes away, and Master 
Leverett succeeds. He was scholarly and 
gracious, and goes down the road of sure 
and well-earned fame with his dictionary 
under his arm. ‘Then Master Dillaway, 
our honored president, takes up the scep- 
tre, and wins the grateful honor which he 
has never lost. Then Mr. Dixwell begins 
his long-respected reign, which will hence- 
forward be commemorated by this speak- 
ing portrait. ‘The old walls in Bedford 
Street have disappeared, but they would 
almost rise up from the dust to protest 
against my effrontery if I dared to say 


more than to pay passing tribute to his 
mastership with this one word of thanks. 
Who is the scholar, that he should forget 
himself and exercise his irreverent analy- 
sis on his old master to his living face? 
Long may it be before any of his scholars 
has the right to do it. 

But with the close of Mr. Dixwell’s rule 
came Francis Gardner. ‘That is to say, 
that remarkable man then became head 
master of the school of which he had long 
been under-teacher. How shall I speak 
of him in the presence of so many of his 
old boys, to whom he is a never-fading 
memory? At least I know that he will 
be a very vivid recollection with you as I 
speak. 

The character and work of Francis 
Gardner will furnish subjects of discus- 
sion as long as any men live who were 
his pupils, and perhaps long after the 
latest of his scholars shall have tottered 
to the grave. But certain things will 
always be clear regarding him, and will 
insure his perpetual remembrance, espe- 
cially these two. His whole life was 
bound up in the school and its interests, 
and his originality and intensity of mind 
and nature exercised the strongest influ- 
ence over the boys who passed under his 
charge. 

This last is the best thing, after all, 
that a teacher can bring to his scholars. 
Best of all things which can happen to a 
schoolboy is the contact with a vigorous 
and strongly marked nature which breaks 
its cords and snaps its shells, and sets it 
free for whatever it has in it the capacity 
to do and be. 

My honored and beloved classmate 
and friend, Dr. William Reynolds Dim- 
mock, himself a notable instructor, has 
left a very complete account of Dr. Gard- 
ner in the Memorial Address which he 
delivered at the time of our master’s 
death. In his way he did for Francis 
Gardner what Cotton Mather did two 
centuries before for Ezekiel Cheever. 
As I read his graphic pages I feel very 
strongly what I have already suggested, 
that in Gardner the century to which he 
belonged is very strikingly embodied. 
Think of him, O my fellow-students, as 
he sat upon his platform or moved about 
the hall among our desks thirty years 
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ago! ‘Tall, gaunt, muscular, uncouth in 
body; quaint, sinewy, severe in thought 
and speech ; impressing every boy with 
the strong sense of vigor, now lovely and 
now hateful, but never for a moment 
tame, or dull, or false; indignant, pas- 
sionate, an athlete both in mind and 
body, — think what an interesting mix-- 
ture of opposites he was! He was proud 
of himself, his school, his city, and his 
time: yet no man saw more clearly the 
faults of each, or was more discontented 
with them all. He was one of the frank- 
est of men, and yet one of the most re- 
served. He was the most patient mor- 
tal, and the most impatient. He was 
one of the most earnest of men, and yet 
nobody, probably not even himself, knew 
his positive belief upon any of the deep- 
est themes. He was almost a sentimen- 
talist with one swing of the pendulum, 
and almost a cynic with the next. ‘There 
was sympathy not unmixed with mockery 
in his grim smile. He clung with almost 
obstinate conservatism to the old stand- 
ards of education, while he defied the 
conventionalities of ordinary life with 
every movement of his restless frame. 
Can you not see him as we spoke our 
pieces on the stage, bored ourselves and 
boring our youthful audiences, and no 
doubt boring him, with the unreality of 
the whole preposterous performance ? 
Can you not see him in his restlessness 
taking advantage of the occasion to climb 
and dust off the pallid bust of Pallas, 
which stood over the schoolroom door, 
and thundering down from his ladder 
some furious correction which for an in- 
stant broke the cloud of sham and sent a 
lightning flash of reality into the dreary 
speech? Can you not hear him as he 
swept the grammar with its tinkling lists 
aside for.an hour, and very possibly with 
a blackboard illustration enforced some 
point of fundamental morals in a way his 
students never could forget? Can you 
not feel his proverbs and his phrases, 
each hard as iron with perpetual use, 
come pelting across the hall, finding the 
weak spot in your self-complacency and 
making it sensitive and humble ever 
since ? 

He was a narrow man in the intensity 
with which he thought of his profession. 


I heard him say once that he never knew 
a man who had failed as a schoolmaster 
to succeed in any other occupation. 
And yet he was a broad man in his idea 
of the range which he conceived that his 
teaching ought to cover. He made the 
shabby old schoolhouse to blossom with 
the first suggestions of the artistic side of 
classical study, with busts and pictures, 
with photographs and casts; and hosts 
of men who have forgotten every gram- 
mar rule, and cannot tell an ablative from 
an accusative, nor scan a verse of Vergil, 
nor conjugate the least irregular of regu- 
lar verbs to-day, still feel, while all these 
flimsy superstructures of their study have 
vanished like the architecture of a dream, 
the solid moral basis of respect for work 
and honor, for pure truthfulness, which 
he put under it all, still lying sound and 
deep and undecayed. 

Mr. Gardner’s great years were the 
years of the war. It would have been a 
sad thing if the mighty struggle of the 
nation for its life had found in the chief 
teacher of the boys of Boston a soul 
either hostile or indifferent. ‘The soul 
which it did find was all alive for freedom 
and for union. ‘The last news from the 
battle-field came hot into the schoolroom, 
and made the close air tingle with in- 
spiration. He told the boysabout Gettys- 
burg as Cheever must have told his boys 
about Marston Moor, and Lovell must 
have told his about Ticonderoga. He 
formed his pupils into companies and 
regiments, and drilled with them himself. 
It was a war which a great master might 
well praise, and into which a school full 
of generous pupils might well throw their 
whole souls, for it was no war of mere 
military prowess. It was a war of prin- 
ciples. It was a war whose soldiers were 
citizens. It was a war which hated war- 
making, and whose me/hods were kept 
transparent always with their sacred /ur- 
poses shining clearly through. Such a 
war mothers might pray for as their sons 
went forth; masters might bid their 
scholars pause from their books and lis- 
ten to the throbbing of the distant can- 
non. ‘The statue of the school honoring 


her heroic dead, under whose shadow 
the boys will go and come about their 
studies every day for generations, will 
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fire no young heart with the passion for 
military glory, but it will speak patriotism 
and self-devotion from its silent lips so 
long as the schoolboys come and go. 
‘Two hundred and eighty-seven graduates 
of the school served in the war with the re- 
bellion, and fifty-one laid down their lives. 
Who of us is there that does not believe 
that the school where they were trained 
had something to do with the simple 
courage with which each of these heroic 
men went forth to do the duty of the hour! 


“ Patriaeque impendere vitam 
Nec sibi sed toti genitum se credere mundo.” 


The life of Francis Gardner was not 
without a certain look of pathos, even in 
the eyes of his light-hearted pupils. As 
we looked back upon it after we had left 
him, we always thought of it as sad. 
That color of pain and disappointment 
grew deeper in it as it approached its 
end. It was no smug, smooth, rounded, 
satisfactory career. It was full of vehe- 
mence and contradiction and disturbance. 
He was not always easy for the boys to 
get along with. Probably it was not 
always easy for him to get along with 
himself. But it has left a strength of 
truth and honor and devoted manliness 
which will always be a treasure in the 
school he loved. ‘The very confusion and 
struggle always after something greater 
than itself make it a true typical life of 
the century in which he lived. We look 
into his stormy face upon our walls, and 
bid him at last rest in peace. 

I must not tell of those who have suc- 
ceeded him; not of him whom death re- 
moved almost as soon as he was seated in 
the master’s chair; not of him who to- 
day so wisely and happily and strongly 
rules the venerable school. I hope that 
you can see as I do how our whole his- 
tory falls into shape about these three 
great masters to whom I have given most 
of my discourse. Let that be the pic- 
ture which is left upon our memories. 
Cheever and Lovell and Gardner! The 
Puritan, the Tory, and, shall we not say 
in some fuller sense, the Man, —are 
they not characteristic figures? One be- 
longs to the century of Milton, one to 
the century of Johnson, one to the cen- 
iury of Carlyle. One’s eye is on the New 





Jerusalem, one’s soul is all wrapped up in 
Boston, one has caught sight of Human- 
ity. One is of the century of Faith, one 
of the century of Common-sense, one of 
the century of Conscience. One teaches 
his boys the Christian doctrine, one bids 
them keep the order of the school, one 
inspires them to do their duty. The 
times they represent are great expanses 
on the sea of time; one shallower, one 
deeper, than the others. ‘Through them 
all sails on the constant school, with its 
monotonous routines like the clattering 
machinery of a great ship, which, over 
many waters of different depths, feeling 
now the deepness and now the shallow- 
ness under its keel, presses along to some 
sea of the future which shall be better 
than them all. 

To that distant sea and the waters which 
are still to cross before it shall be reached, 
to the future of the Latin School for which 
all this past has been preparing, let me 
direct your thoughts for a few moments 
before I close. Our century is growing 
better towards its end. With the wealth 
and richness of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries gathered and distilled into 
its life, the nineteenth century has been 
larger and nobler than them both. Its 
master is the greatest of the three. What 
sort of figure shall we picture to ourselves 
the master of the Latin School who shall 
illustrate the twentieth century, the gates 
of which are almost ready to swing back? 
What shall be the life which he will gov- 
ern and will help to create? 

It will bear, no doubt, the same great 
general features which have marked the 
past, but with more generous and broad 
development. Let me only make three 
easy prophecies : — 

1. In the twentieth century, as in those 
which have gone before, our school will 
be a city school. Its students will find 
that enlargement of thought and life which 
comes from close personal connecticn in 
the most sensive years with the public life. 
Here, let me say again, is a blessing which 
no private school can give. ‘The German 
statesman, if you talk with him, will tell 
you that, with every evil of his great mil- 
itary system, which makes every citizen a 
soldier for some portion of his life, it yet 
has one redeeming good. It brings each 








young man of the land once in his life 
directly into the country’s service, lets him 
directly feel its touch of dignity and power, 
makes him proud of it as Azs personal 
commander, and so insures a more defi- 
nite and vivid loyalty through all his life. 
More graciously, more healthily, more 
christianly, the American public school 
does what the barracks and the drill-room 
try todo. Would that its blessing might 
be made absolutely universal ! Would that 
it might be so arranged that once in the 
life of every Boston boy, if only for three 
months, he might be a pupil of a public 
school, might see his city sitting in the 
teacher’s chair, might find himself, along 
with boys of all degrees and classes, sim- 
ply recognized by his community as one 
of her children! It would put an ele- 
ment into his character and life which he 
would never lose. It would insure the 
unity and public spirit of our citizens. 
It would add tenderness and pride and 
gratitude to the more base and sordid feel- 
ings with which her sons rejoice in their 
mother’s wealth and strength and fame. 
2. And again our school always must 
be, in the twentieth century as well as in 
the nineteenth, a schoolof broad and undi- 
vided scholarship. No doubt her teaching 
will grow more comprehensive as the years 
goon. ‘The Latin and Greek classics are 
destined not to be dropped out of our cul- 
ture, but to share with other studies the 
generous task of developing the youthful 
powers and laying the foundation for the 
more special work of life. They must ac- 
cept their place and learn to teach in easier 
and quicker ways those lessons for which 
men will have less leisure than they used 
to have, but which they never will consent 
to leave entirely unlearned. The sciences 
of physical nature will open more and 
more capacity for the development of char- 
acter and thought. Art and the modern 
speech and life of man will prove them- 
selves able to do much for which it has 
seemed as if only the study of antiquity 
had the power. Changes like these must 
come, and will be welcome. But the first 


principle of liberal learning, the principle 
that all special education must open out 
of a broad general culture which is prac- 
tical only in the deepest and the truest 
sense, must ever be the principle which 
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rules and shapes our school. “ The strictly 
practical is not practical enough,” says a 
wise writer upon education. ‘lo the edu- 
cation which is most practical because it 
aims at that breadth of nature in which all 
special practices shall by and by come to 
their best, let us dedicate our school anew. 

3. And, yet once more, the school with 
its continuous history running on into the 
new centuries, as it has run through these 
three, taking the boys who are to-day un- 
born and educating them for the duties 
which the exigencies of the new centuries 
are to bring, will bear perpetual witness 
that civic manhood is the same always. 
The school of the period may start out of 
the exigencies of the period, and perish 
with the period that gave it birth. It 
bears its testimony of how every age is 
exceptional and different from every other. 
Our school, the school of Cheever and 
Lovell and Gardner, bears witness to a 
nobler, deeper truth, — the truth that, how- 
ever circumstances may change, the neces- 
sary bases of public and private character 
are still the same ; that truth and bravery 
and patriotism and manliness are the 
foundations of private and public happi- 
ness and strength, not merely in the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, but in the twentieth century and 
all the centuries to come until the end. 

A great school is a great person, only it 
has, what we men vainly desire, the privi- 
lege of growing mature without any of the 
weakness of growing old, the ripeness of 
age with none of its premonitions of decay. 
We greet our school to-night, then, vener- 
able in its antiquity, but with the dew of 
perpetual youth upon its forehead. We 
congratulate the boys, its present pupils, 
who feel the thrill along its deck as the old 
ship sails bravely through the straits of 
this commemoration and catches sight of 
vast new seas beyond. We commend her 
to the great wise future, to the needs and 
the capacities of the coming generations, 
to the care of the God of the fathers, who 
will be the God of the children too. 

With the same kind heart and with yet 
wiser hands may she who educated us ed- 
ucate the boys of Boston for centuries to 
come, so long as the harbor flashes in the 
sunlight and the State House shines upon 
the hill! 
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JOHN BALLANTYNE, AMERICAN. 


By Helen Campbell. 


XII. — Continued. 


RS. BARSTOW talked well and 
M bandied words with Morris, who, 

to his surprise, proved to have a 
reservoir of nonsense adapted to pre- 
cisely such encounters, and laughed 
delightedly at every turn of the swift 
talk. It was impossible not to share 
it all and even light-heartedly for the 
time being, so contagious was the 
abounding vitality and cheer of this mys- 
terious man, as to whom question and 
perplexity never ceased. A man of the 
world most certainly, and meeting these 
people of the same order on their own 
ground, yet, if words meant anything, 
they too summed up for him in the defi- 
nition he had quoted. He colored once 
as he met Ballantyne’s scrutinizing look, 
and as he passed him later on the deck 
said hastily, — 

“Philistines all, but the best of their 
kind. ‘They are one of the first families 
in Boston. You cannot know better. 
If that were your part of the country, 
now’’—he_ paused __interrogatively — 
“you could be coached beyond belief. 
The old lady there has every pedigree at 
her fingers’ ends.” 

“ Pedigree?” returned Ballantyne in 
some amazement; but Morris had shot 
back to his post, and was bowing and 
smiling and gesticulating with abnormal 
facility, and he joined them again pres- 
ently, to listen to joint reminiscences of 
a Roman winter, and at last to an analy- 
sis of all to be expected on a return to 
Boston after a year’s absence. 


“Of course it will and must seem a 
trifle crude,” Mrs. Barstow said decisively. 
“That we are prepared for, though I con- 
fess there are certain compensations. 
Boston is more English than anything 
else you will find among us,” she added, 
turning to Ballantyne, who bowed gravely. 

“T had supposed and hoped that it 
would be more genuinely American than 
any other point,” he said. “ Perhaps 
you mean, however, that it preserves more 
of the early spirit, and is thus a repeti- 
tion of that phase of English force that 
founded it in the beginning.” 

“Hardly,” returned Mrs. Barstow, a 
little puzzled. “ Of course the old fam- 
ilies are devoted to anything belonging 
to those early days. But I hardly meant 
that. It is modern England of which I 
was thinking.” 

Ballantyne’s eyes rested on her with a 
look she could not understand. 

“Then the American idea is dying 
out?” he said. 

“The American idea?” repeated the 
elder girl with a little raising or her eye- 
brows. “You have been reading some 
political speech, Mr. Ballantyne. ‘That 
is part of their vocabulary. You will not 
find it outside of newspapers, I am cer- 
tain.” 

Ballantyne’s eyes darkened. 

“Ttis difficult for me,” he said, “to 
understand American indifference. ‘lo 
belong to America seems to me so dear a 
birthright, that I find what I must count 
as merely a fad incomprehensible. An 








Italian, a Frenchman, disdains the thought 
of claiming any other country for him- 
self. Are you, with your noble inher- 
itance, less patriotic than they?” 

“ Aggressive Americanism —the kind 
Dickens found with us—has gone out 
since good taste became more general,” 
said Mrs. Barstow severely. “ It was never 
so rampant as he gave you to understand, 
but his associations were while here most 
miscellaneous, unhappily so.” 


“As I intend mine to be,” said Bal- 
lantyne quietly. “The Major Pogram 


type, I suppose, may still exist, but there 
must be some remnant of another — that 
of the American citizen, who is not 
ashamed to honor his native land.” 

“Qh, certainly, certainly,” Mrs. Bar- 
stow returned nervously, embarrassed by 
a significant look from Morris; and Bal- 
lantyne, hot with indignation, left them 
shortly, with a slight inclination which the 
daughters pronounced deliciously English. 

“Most extraordinary,” the mother 
murmured. ‘ What has he been reading 
or hearing that has given him such a set 
of ideas !” 

She looked suspiciously at Morris, whose 
countenance wore its most childlike and 
candid expression, but he gave her no 
enlightenment. Now and_ then, as he 
chatted, he cast a reflective glance toward 

3allantyne, who had settled into his 

steamer chair with a book, and presently 
he left the group and descended to his 
stateroom. Land was within twenty- 
four hours, and there were words still to 
be spoken that needed more of the 
thought he had already given. 


XIII. 


BALLANTYNE, who had argued himself 
into repentance for a show of feeling, 
too much on the order of breaking 
a butterfly, gave another hour of after- 
dinner chat to the Boston party, who 
went below as the wind freshened; a 
wind that urged them forward, and that 
would send them by early morning easily 
into port. 

A keen excitement throbbed in his 
veins, of which his quiet face gave no 
token. To sleep was impossible; and 
he paced up and down the deck more 
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and more restless. He began to realize 
now his practical aimlessness. No fixed 
plans had been made beyond the imme- 
diate journey to Nantucket and the lay- 
ing his mother among their own kin; and 
now he strove to settle definitely his 
course for the coming months. 

After Nantucket, what? <A cousin in 
St. Louis and one in Chicago were pos- 
sible objective points, and Boston cer- 
tainly held kinsfolk, who, however, if they 
shared the development which had ex- 
patriated Marion and spoke in the words 
of the Barstow family, could hardly aid 
him in the acquirement of any real knowl- 
edge. 

From day to day he had looked curi- 
ously at the men on board, finding a 
large element of prosperous, comfortable, 
well-fed subjects, differing little, save for 
a slightly more alert expression, from the 
same class in London. He had met their 
order season after season, and knew well 
what they represented. He had knowl- 
edge no less accurate of the more 
aggressive and pushing type, the Ameri- 
can, for his own generation incurably, 
ineradicably vulgar, but leaving behind an 
ameliorated product, often developing 
into finer forms. How it would be to 
deal with them in the mass he hardly 
dared consider. 

For the moment the temptation came 
upon him to travel as Englishman rather 
than American, and take the side pre- 
sented in this way, letting his own con- 
clusions rule, but accepting what people 
seemed ready to offer as their own esti- 
mate of the thing to be judged. 

“Evidently I am to be both,” he 
thought at last, imitation and amusement 
contending within him, “and thus have 
a double opportunity of getting both sides 
of everything.” 

He looked up as he ended and saw 
Percival making his way toward him. 

“May I join you?” he said, as he 
came nearer. ‘The last night out is 


fairly certain to be a restless one, and I 
am as curious as you must be to know 
what this strange land has to offer. I 
heard an American a few minutes ago 
insist that he had caught in some cross 
current of wind the perfume of ripe 
corn-fields ; something purely American 
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he claimed, but I was not competent to 
judge.” 

“Tt is your first crossing, then?’ Bal- 
lantyne asked, wondering how he hap- 
pened to be alone, and also at a very 
perceptible nervousness of manner which 
he was evidently trying to shake off. 

“Yes, the first,’ he said, after a mo- 
ment, and went on: “ We all part so soon 
that I want to say one or two things that 
have been uppermost in my mind ever 
since our real talks began. Morris always 
objected, and said there was time enough ; 
but this is my affair really, rather than 
his. I want you to join us. Not at once, 
for I understand you intend to travel 
somewhat; but after a little. I want 
you to think of us as representing some- 
thing you may by and by like to look at; 
as representing something you may be 
glad even to fall back upon.” 

He had lostall nervousness as he spoke, 
and looked at Ballantyne with his clear 
eyes as if he had the right to expect 
interest. 

“What is ‘us’?” the latter asked. 

“A community to be; now, only a few 
of like mind. ‘The ‘Brotherhood of the 
New Life.’ ” 

“T know no new life,” Ballantyne an- 
swered slowly. “The best things in any 
generation have been from the beginning. 
The name itself is an exclusion of our 
whole inheritance.” 

“But you must grant,” Percival said 
eagerly, “that all progress consists ina 
modification, a rearrangement of old 
forms into newer, more available shape. 
The many cleave to the old, are bound 
by custom and tradition and remain bond 
slaves till death. This is one class, and 
rich and poor alike are in it, because it 
includes all the unthinking. ‘Then comes 
the pure materialist, who wants nothing, 
and affirms nothing beyond what his mi- 
croscope or his chemical tests will give 
him. In his own fashion he is no less 
bound than the first. Last, you have the 
few to-whom insight has been granted, 
and who must work together toward such 
ends as it is possible to realize. ‘There is 
no less chance for high purpose, for con- 
secration, than in those elder days we 
count so precious and so impossible to 
reproduce.” 


“But this is the aim of the church; of 
unions of all sorts, from socialism up and 
down,” said Ballantyne. “Why do you 
need a fresh organization or revamping 
of names?” 

“Because the time has come when the 
few who know must band together and 
live their lives untouched by the mass of 
lower aims. ‘The church, you must know, 
modern philanthropy, civilization, as 
we use the word, each and all are be- 
numbing, deadening forces. All the 
beauty and color of life are washed out in 
the flood of dreary common-schooling 
and the hideous monotony of working 
life. We want a new basis. We want 


the union of beauty in all its most 
glorious forms, with a life of service 
and high thought. We are all earn- 


ers as well as students, but we believe 
each can help the other.” 

“A co-operative scheme, then?” 

“ Yes,in part, but differing from the 
ordinary communal arrangement, in that 
we affirm our own individuality, and the 
rights of each as against the tyranny of 
any whole. It is a declaration of free- 
dom we sign, not a contract of subjec- 
tion to the many.” 

“ You have tried it, then?” 

“Not here, no. But there is a small 
society in London, which owes its life to 
Morris’s theory. We worked it out to- 
gether in Italy, or rather he worked it 
out, allowing me to follow his thought, 
and I went back for a winter and began 
in his lines, after he had himself been 
with us a short time and laid the founda- 
tions. It aims to include the advantage 
of monastic seclusion in freedom for 
thought and study, without the monastic 
incubus of religious formalism, and with 
the family permitted or not excluded, 
though the time for that has not yet come, 
I believe.” 

“Then women have a 
than a present share ?”’ 

In spite of himself Ballantyne’s tone 
was curt. A scheme of Morris’s could 
not commend itself, yet his liking for 
Percival was so cordial that he labored to 
make his tone the same. 

“JT imagine so,’ Percival replied. 
“There are a housekeeper and maids, I 
believe. But now that you know a little 
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of our aims, will you not come and see 
for yourself? ‘The place is back of New 
York somewhere; Morris will tell you ; 
an old house he found in his tramps 
through what, he says, is an unknown 
country. It is easy of access, as it would 
have to be for his lectures.” 

“Then he lectures? On what?” 

“Did you not know it?” Percival 
asked in surprise. ‘‘ He has two special- 
ities, — Greek art and Italian philosophy. 
He is a remarkable linguist.” 

“Does that bring with it comprehension 
of ancient art?” Ballantyne asked with 
an irritation he recognized as quite un- 
reasonable. 

‘* With a common man it might make 
against it,’ Percival answered simply. 
“He has the gifts of a host. He has 
lived in Greece, and belongs to all the 
archeological societies as an accepted 
authority, and he knows Rome also, al- 
most as well as Lanciani himself. He 
has studied in Italian monasteries ; lived 
with the monks, and knows more of 
medizval philosophy, church and other- 
wise, than any man alive. One canto of 
Dante with him gives you the heart of 
the Middle Ages. I have felt that you 
did not understand him. Many do not, 
and I wanted you to know the purity of 
his aims and something of what you would 
hardly gather from him save incidentally.” 

“ He is fortunate in his friends,” Bal- 
lantyne said with compunction, as the 
absurdity of his prejudice again came 
over him. ‘“ But you are bringing in 
alien elements to a country whose gospel 
is to the poor. Itseems to me anti- 
American.” 

“Qn the contrary,” Percival replied 
eagerly, “it is because Morris believes 
in the restoration of the original Ameri- 
can idea; because he feels that the sense 
of what a real citizenship involves and 
means must be learned again, that he 
would bring together men who can be 
trained to understanding of what a state 


implies. I am ardently republican in 
thought. I could not tolerate a scheme 


that excluded it. At least come for a 
little and see what we mean.” 

“Very well,” Ballantyne answered, 
moved and drawn, as he had been from 
the beginning, by the personal quality of 
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the speaker, “I will come. 


You may 
depend upon it,” for Percival had looked 


at him with a little doubt. “You must 
tell me how to find you. It will be in- 
teresting to see how you are working out 
your scheme. Your share at least can 
mean nothing but good.” 

‘‘ Whatever it means, or may mean, 
owes any good in it first of all to 
Morris,” he said earnestly. He had 
searched for a card, and now they ex- 
changed addresses, and parted for what 
remained of the night. 

Fog veiled the harbor, as they steamed 
slowly in the next morning, and thus 
prevented any impressions but those of 
discomfort ; and in the general confusion 
of landing, the delay of custom house 
and all that torments the newly arrived, 
he chose a hotel almost at random. 
Firm ground was a.luxury sufficient for 
the hour; but after lunch, energy awa- 
kened, and he gave the afternoon to veri- 
fying certain memories, possession of 
which he had felt must be his. A 
pocket-map aided him, when once the 
points of the compass were settled, and 
thus it happened that, having wandered 
into the neighborhood of Louisburg 
Square, he suddenly recalled that one of 
the old household lived here —a cousin of 
his father’s, whose occasional letters his 
mother had always dreaded, since their 
charm made another strand in the slender 
cord that bound them to America. 

A year or more had passed without 
word of any sort, and he rang the bell 
and asked for Mrs. LeBaron, uncertain 
even as to whether she still lived, and 
happy in being told that she was at home 
and would see him. As he waited, he 
looked about with vivid curiosity. A 
work-basket in a corner was the only 
token of feminine occupation. For the 
rest, it was the room of student and book 
lover, a few good pictures, and a very 
perfect cast of the Venus de Milo, being 
the only adornments. The great oak 
table in the centre of the room was 
filled with new books, reviews, and pe- 
riodicals, and a set of exquisitely carved 
chessmen was set out as if some problem 
were under study. He recalled now that 
her husband had been interested in one 
of the Boston daily papers and, till his 
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health failed, for some years its editor-in- 
chief, and he remembered that since her 
widowhood they had been told most of 
her income came from general literary 
work always unsigned. 

The bell rang before his kinswoman 
appeared, and as he stood there examin- 
ing the carving of the white queen, quick 
steps ran up the stairs, and Morris en- 
tered the room with a breezy rush, as if 
on most familiar ground, pausing in pro- 
found amazement as he saw Ballantyne. 

“Well, John, and is it you really?” a 
voice said, and he turned to see the 
stately figure and noble head of a woman 
well beyond middle life, who looked 
from one to the other in momentary sur- 
prise, going forward then with both hands 
extended, and with a peculiarly sweet, 
bright smile. 

“John Ballantyne the card had pre- 
pared me for,” she said, “ but John Mor- 
ris is hardly a less surprising appari- 
tion. You do not come together, do 
you?” 

She shook hands as she turned to the 
latter, who burst into profuse explanation. 

“Boston via Liverpool is sometimes 
easier to one than via New York,” he 
said. “Threads tangle, and hold fast, 
wherever one elects to settle, and my 
web is spun closest on Hudson Heights. 
But I am curious enough to wonder what 
brings you to this old friend of mine,” 
he added, turning to Ballantyne with his 
frankest smile. 

“ Kinship,” Mrs. LeBaron said quietly. 
“We are cousins once removed.” 

Morris’s uneasy black eyes darted from 
one to the other. 

“You are absolutely unlike,” he said 
indifferently, and fell at once into ques- 
tion as to the doing of Boston in the 
year since he had seen it. 

“T had just this half-hour,” he said at 
last. “The cab is below that brought 
me here, and we take the steamboat 
train for Fall River. I have come back 
with my prize.” 

“Young Percival, Isuppose you mean ?” 

“Then you have not forgotten,” he 
cried. “I remember I showed you his 
portrait. He is in the cab, but was 
rather shaky and uncertain as to footing, 
and I left him there. You know we all 
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step high for a day or so after shipboard. 
May I bring him up for a moment?” « 

He was gone as he spoke, and back 
again, presenting Percival with an effu- 
siveness at which the young man colored 
like a girlk Mrs. LeBaron m t him with 
quiet, friendly ease, but Lal.antyne, who 
was watching them all with a curious 
eagerness, as if it were an intermediate 
scene in a play, to lead up something 
impossible to guess, saw that her eyes 
rested on him with pity as well as inter- 
est, and that Morris noted it, and looked 
resentfully at her. 

“The Philistine still battles with the 
child of light,” he said, half aside. “You 
cleave to Boston so closely, my friend, 
that you will never give me opportunity 
to show you the likable side of her rival.” 

“ | know no rival,” she answered lightly. 
“We are of one order, and your chosen 
place of another. Rivalry does not rise 
between absolutely alien elements.” 

“T would defeat your position if we 
had two more minutes,” Morris said, 
gayly. “Come, Tom, we have barely 
time.” 

“If you were nearer, I should say, 
come to me when you want to talk over 
your impressions,” Mrs. LeBaron said as 
she looked earnestly at young Percival, 
who, in turn, had met her eyes, as if he 
wished that better knowledge were possi- 
ble. Then, in the deluge of words, he 
was hurried away, and Mrs. LeBaron, 
who looked after them with a clouded 
face, turned cordially to Ballantyne. 

“T was thinking of you to-day,” she 
said. ‘ Now and then sudden tempta- 
tions come to try this wide sea, and what 
may wait on the other side, but I do not 
need to now that you have come to me. 
How is it that you are alone? I thought 
that when you did come, your mother 
would be with you. Is it so?” she 
added gently, as a look in Ballantyne’s 
face answered her. 

“T am bringing her with me,” he said. 
“T am on my way now to Nantucket.” 

“Not at once?” 

“To-morrow, unless some reason for 
delay arises.” 

“You will stay here with me to-night, 
will you not?” she asked, after a little 
silence in which she looked at him with 








friendly eyes, “ unless, indeed, you may 
prefer the hotel, which I hope you will 
not.” 

“Here, by all means, if I may,” Bal- 
lantyne answered, with a sense of rest and 
comfort long unknown. 

Reserved and calm as she seemed in 
manner, her eyes held deep sympathy, 
and in her voice, rich and full in tone, 
was also a gentle, benignant quality, that 
moved him like music. It was impossible 
to think of her as a stranger, and she, in 
turn, looked at him with an interest sel- 
dom so deeply roused. 

“Simon can be sent over for whatever 
you require,” she said; and Ballantyne 
wrote the necessary order, and gave it to 
the discreet and grizzled African who 
had answered the bell. 

“You will have to be contented with 
a mere box of a room for the night,” she 
said, “which of course I ought to have 
told you beforehand. Now you have 
no choice. You know that as one of 
my various means of living, I have with 
me three of the young fellows my hus- 
band trained. ‘They are all on the paper, 
and the sister of one of them also, but 
they are a little erratic in the matter of 
time, as newspaper folk must be, though 
tolerably certain to be here punctually 
at dinner. ‘This is the old house, and 
to keep it at all that seemed to be the 
most practical method. Simon and his 
wife leave me very little real responsi- 
bility.” 

“Then it is possible I shall see some 
genuine Americans,” he said. “I had 
begun to believe the race was dying 
out.” 

“Not in this house, thank God! No, 
nor in many another you shall know,” 
said Mrs. LeBaron with fervor. “J 
protest perpetually against the present 
craze for everything English. Why can 
we not take your best and ignore the 
rest? I want all that literature and art 
can give, but your Philistinism seems to 
me a more offensive type even than 
ours.” 

“‘T object to your pronouns,”’ Ballantyne 
said with a smile; “I have come home 
and refused to be classed under the head 
‘ British’ or ‘ Philistine.’ Do you disown 
mee” 
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“ Hardly. A recruit on my side who 
at the same time may serve as model of 
the ‘howling swell’ some of my young 
people adore, is something unexampled.” 

“What am I to do? What do I 
do?” said Ballantyne, laughing, but with 
some irritation. “How am I different? 
Tell me, that I may change it.” 

“You cannot. You have come up in 
an atmosphere of leisure. Do you ever 
hurry? Can you conceive yourself eating 
a lunch in five minutes, or rushing to 
catch a car and save a minute and a 
half? You sit still, whereas the American 
cannot. ‘There is repose about you. 
No, you have simply returned to the 
original type, for, after all, we are English 
too, of purer blood, if Freeman tells the 
truth, than most of those who stayed 
behind.” 

“But this does not tell 
change.” 

“No, nor will it. I want no change. 
It is the spirit that is the real thing, and 
we can let differences drop. Do you 
hear that rush? ‘Thank Heaven, there 
is one young fellow left who whistles 
without any conviction of glaring im- 
propriety — whistles like a lark.” 

“Evidently you are a sort of elegant 
Bohemian,” Ballantyne said, as she looked 
expectantly toward the door. A_ curly 
black head was thrust in for a moment, 
and dancing black eyes carried the tune 
the lips had dropped. 

“ Pardon,” he said, “I can’t help it 
when I see the old house. It’s heaven 
after that pandemonium over there on 
Washington Street. Jack and I are here, 
and Julian is on the way with Margaret. 
You will have us all to-night.” 

He turned without having seen Ballan- 
tyne, who sat in the shadow, and in a 
moment other voices sounded ‘in the 
hall. 

“This is the bright hour of the day,” 
Mrs. LeBaron said. “I could hardly 
live my life without these young people. 
You will not mind, John? We shall have 
the evening to ourselves.” 

“On the contrary,’’ he said, “I shall 
enjoy it all” ; and then as she left him sat 
restimg till roused by the sound of an in- 
strument of some sort, the one clear, 
high note of which seemed to melt in a 
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9 thousand silvery shades, and die away so and critical-looking young fellow with the 
f slowly that the waves still vibrated as he expression which Ballantyne later came 
i rose to seek their source. to know technically as “the Harvard 
i “It is as ravishing as the verger’s look.” 
[ ‘howl’ in the Baptistery at Pisa,” His companion, Ashton, was neutral, 
1 he said, meeting Mrs. LeBaron at the whity-brown seeming the tint of eyes, 
? door; “Americans bring home every- hair, clothes, and complexion; but now 
thing, they say. Have you abit of the and then a keenly penetrating look fell 
n echo?” upon one or another speaker : and Ballan- 
r “ Something better, since it does not tyne, who found it at intervals meeting 
o depend on the life of that particular his own, settled that the balance of power 
verger. It is the gift of a Burmese for the four was really here. 
a missionary; a gong used at the sacred They lingered over the coffee till eight 
n shrines, though to call it gong is oppro- chimed from some bell tower not far 
\. brious. See; it is a crescent of many away, separating then for the evening en- 
e metals, silver the chief, but all blended gagements, and Ballantyne followed Mrs. 
h in curious layers, the secret of the priests. LeBaron into the study, and fell at once 
e The sound whispers on, long after you into the story her questions prompted. 
d think it ended.” They talked long, but not till they had 
She had brought the crescent, and as_ separated for the night did it occur to 
O Ballantyne looked at it with curiosity, the him that in all their discussion of old 
group entered, and, when introductions plans no word had been said of Morris 
., were over, went down to the dining-room. and the “Brotherhood of the New Life.” 
d A slight constraint ruled for a little, He would ask her in the morning what 
u but as Mrs. LeBaron chatted on it soon she really knew of him, and what his 
e melted away, and eager talk began. motives and standing were; and if he had 
$ Margaret Howard, who sat next him, was misinterpreted him, learn to do him jus- 
o simply a blond copy of her dark and _ tice; and he fell asleep with a vision of 
vivacious brother Ralph, and chatted and young Percival’s face, which melted into 
t laughed to the silent but appreciative Marion’s, losing itself in the mocking, 
d content of her neighbor Brownson, a pale _ restless eyes of Morris. 
y 
a (To be continued.) 
e 
it 
n 
: THE SOUL’S ENDURANCE. 
5 
2 By Marion Couthouy Smith. 
4 HE marvel is, that we can bear our part 
" 7 With such strange courage, and endure so much ; 
When Sorrow brands us with her fiery touch, 
. That we can face her with so high a heart. 
y That, though with failing, staggering feet we trace 
The blank, unmeasured pathways of the night, 
e We still move forward, without strength or sight, 
4 Straight to some fair unknown abiding-place. 
it Oh, dauntless soul of man! How vast a hope — 
be Renewed forever — is thy rightful dower ; 
r, How fair a presage of delight and power, | 
a When thy life broadens to its destined scope ! 
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THE PRESERVATION OF 





THE WHITE MOUNTAIN 


FORESTS. 


By George B. Fames. 


OUNTAINS are the natural home 
M of the forest. ‘Trees grow better 

on hillsides than on plains. The 
forest must have moisture in abundance 
to render available the mineral constit- 
uents of the soil. The forest does not 
create rain, but it cannot exist in a 
country without rain, or in sections of 
periodic rain and drought. Forests con- 
serve rain by storage in their mossy base. 
The forest-clad mountains cause heavy 
rainfalls, on account of the air being 
chilled in the ascent of their cold slopes 


and the consequent precipitation of 
moisture. The best forest growths, 
especially those of spruce, occur on 


the sides of mountains which are pre- 
sented to the prevailing winds, thus re- 
ceiving a larger share of moisture than 
the other slopes. Forests prevent sudden 
changes of temperature ; their climate is 
more equable than that of the cleared 
land. 

The White Mountains, with their 
lofty heights, their forest covering, and 
their ever-flowing springs, give birth and 
sustenance to four of New England’s 
mighty rivers. ‘The valleys of the Merri- 
mack, the Connecticut, the Saco, and the 
Androscoggin are made fertile by the 
snows and rains which fall on the rocky 
summits and forest glens of the mountains. 
More than a thousand feet above the 
ocean level starts the downward flow of 
these powerful streams, contributing to 
drive the busy wheels of New England’s 
varied industries. Neither the steam 
engine nor the dynamo can successfully 
compete with the natural flow of water 
in the development of mechanical power. 
No more important factor in maintaining 
New England’s manufacturing supremacy 
presents itself than the great water powers 
of our principal rivers. Is not the con- 
servation of the rainfall in our mountain 
forests of sufficient importance to our 


manufacturers to make them keenly alive 
to the preservation of our forests? 

Upwards of 250,000 people annually 
visit the White Mountains, for health 
and recreation, spending not less than 
$6,000,000 each season. Certainly this 
feature is important. Anything which 
tends to promote the health and vigor of 
our communities, anything which affords 
rest and recreation to busy brains and 
bodies, has a positive money value to our 
communities, apart from all matters of 
sentiment and pleasure. 

How important that the forest scenery 
should remain attractive, and that in- 
creasing numbers of people should be 
induced to visit and enjoy the White 
Mountain region ! 

The forests may be made to yield their 
annual income of wood products, and 
yet be kept as beautiful in appearance as 
ever, through co-operative ownership and 
comprehensive plans of forestry manage- 
ment. Pleasure and profit may be com- 
bined, education and remuneration go 
hand in hand. If each visitor would 
contribute a dollar a year for a few 
seasons to a general fund, to be managed 
by a representative board of trustees, or 
by a corporation or club organized for the 
purpose, those who now enjoy the White 
Mountain forests and fear their destruc- 
tion might soon own these broad wood- 
land areas and preserve them, to bless 
mankind for generations to come. With- 
out some such plan of co-operative 
ownership, eloquent protests against pres- 
ent management are all in vain. 

These forests can never be saved by 
generalization. They can never be saved 
by legislation, pure and simple. An 
object lesson in forestry is needed by the 
present owners of woodlands. One’s 
pet theories cannot be demonstrated at 
the taxpayers’ expense alone. The better 


example must be set; then followers of 
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the new gospel of forestry may be ex- 
pected. ‘The farmers of New Hampshire 
will not willingly tax themselves to provide 
a public park or to preserve these forests 
lands for their scenic interest or for their 
climatic effects. This must be the work 
of the capitalist and those who are in- 
terested in these matters. 

The fact that these forests have a two- 
fold value, first in scenery and then in 
natural product, is a reason why their 
broad areas would be owned and con- 
trolled by those who appreciate this 
double value. ‘The only feasible scheme 
of preserving these forests is one of co- 
operative ownership, be it on a large or 
small scale, through the contributions of 
a few wealthy men or the smaller contri- 
butions of a larger number of people of 
moderate means. 

There must be co-operation in the 
absolute purchase of these tracts of forest 
land, for the purposes of park or pre- 
serve, to erect suitable buildings upon, 
to make healthful resorts of, and to sub- 
mit to the hands of careful forestry ex- 
perts for management. ‘The income 
could easily be made to pay the entire 
expenses of the co-operative movement. 
The first investment would cover the cost 
for all time. The natural growth in 
value of these forests will make their 
purchase at present prices an unusually 
good investment. Investors would have 
their reward, first, in a healthful and 
attractive spot for their vacations ; second, 
in an income which would pay the bills; 
and third, in a rapid increase in the 
value of this growing timber. 

The proper management of the forests 
demands a systematic cutting out of the 
ripe and fully grown trees. ‘This will not 
only conserve the forests, but will pro- 
duce a large annual income from the 
same. ‘The forests should be treated as 
any other crop, subject to annual cut- 
tings. The primeval forest shows no 
perceptible growth. Decay is stamped 
on every side. The original forest is 
cold, mossy, solemn, and devoid of life. 
The old trees should be cut out and 
marketed. A new growth immediately 
springs up when the sunshine is admitted. 
The smaller trees get part of the sun- 
light, air, and mineral food of the soil, 
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and growth is visible on every side. A 
proper thinning out of the forests con- 
duces to increased income, not only in 
the timber removed, but in the more 
rapid growth of what is left. Nature is 
profuse in forest growth as in everything 
else, and a system of thinning out is as 
necessary in the forest as in the garden 
or in the cultivated field. 

Every well-balanced person has the 
ambition to leave the world better than 
he found it. ‘To be remembered as one 
who loved Nature and interpreted her in 
a language plain to all is worthy the effort 
of any man. ‘The Arabs say, “He who 
plants a tree is a friend to mankind.” 
There is something noble in promoting 
the growth of a grand old forest, in pre- 
venting the wasteful sacrifice of its pro- 
ducts, in utilizing its beneficent effect on 
climate, in contemplating the wonders of 
nature in the deep recesses of the solemn 
forests with their tall trunks piercing the 
sky. Communion with these monarchs 
of the forest, the growth of centuries, and 
contemplation of grand mountain scenery, 
the wondrous creations of the Great 
Architect, elevate the mind, teach lessons 
of humility, and inspire men to nobler 
work and purer lives. 

The White Mountain section is the 
most accessible spot in the country, com- 
bining natural scenery and forest value. 
No forests in America are situated in the 
midst of such grand and beautiful scen- 
ery as are the White Mountain forests. 
Nowhere else in America is there the 
combination of growth, of foliage, of lofty 
mountains, of abrupt ledges, of springs 
and streams, of lakes and intervales, of 
pretty hamlets and busy villages, which 
exists in the White Mountains. ‘These 
mountains are within one day’s railroad 
travel of 12,000,000 people, within four 
hours’ easy ride from Boston. ‘They are 
the most prominent natural object on the 
Atlantic slope. ‘They should be the pride 
of our citizens, and the health resort, not 
only of New-Englanders, but of our peo- 
ple West and South, and of the foreigners 
who visit our shores. 

Co-operative ownership of forest and 
mountain areas, managed in a_public- 
spirited way, with well-regulated hotels, 
clubs, and boarding houses, with well-con- 
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structed roads, will attract increasing 
throngs of visitors. Before many years 
the White Mountains of New Hampshire 
will vie with the mountains of Switzer- 
land. Little Switzerland is to-day the 
most travelled country in Europe, with an 
annual income from tourists aggregating 
$30,000,000. Yet the appreciation of 
the fine mountain scenery of the Alps is 
only a development of the present cen- 
tury. In the last century the Alps were 
regarded as ugly and formidable obstacles 
in the journey southward to Italy. 

There have been mistakes in belittling 
the extent and value of the forest areas 
of the White Mountains, both in their 
esthetic and practical qualities. The 
White Mountains proper cover an area of 
about 800,000 acres; while the timber 
area, primeval and secondary, covers up- 
wards of 1,000,000 acres. Not ten per 
cent of this land has been damaged 
beyond reparation. ‘The scenery remains 
attractive and unique. Except in a few 
isolated cases, the main damage to the 
mountain-sides in this territory has been 
occasioned by fires, rather than by the 
lumberman’s axe. Notably is this the 
case on Moat Mountain, west of Conway ; 
on Potash Mountain, on the East Branch 
of the Pemigewassett; and on Cannon 
Mountain, near the Profile House. One 
of the best sections in the recent forestry 
law passed by the New Hampshire Legis- 
lature is that which makes better provis- 
ion for the prevention of fires, and for 
the guarding of the forests by the official 
supervision of firewardens. 

Perhaps too much dependence has 
been placed upon the sentimental side of 
this question. ‘This is unnecessary in ap- 
pealing to practical business men. It is 
easy to convince these men that in- 
vestments in well-selected timber lands 
surpass all other investments in absolute 
worth and certain increase in value, in a 
positive demand for future products, and 
in a certainty that neither time nor cus- 
tom nor fashion can change the public 
want for this material, so long as it can be 
supplied at any reasonable cost. Com- 
petition in production cannot reduce its 
demand nor increase the number of trees, 
except through intervals of one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty years devoted to 
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planting and growth. ‘The ownership of 
timber lands is free from the contingen- 
cies which surround investments in rail- 
road property, industrial stocks, and cor- 
ner lots. 

Co-operative ownership is the key to 
the situation. Divided and_ scattered 
ownership means destruction; co-opera- 
tive holdings tend to proper development 
and care. ‘The value of detached parcels 
of forest land, held by numerous owners 
many of whom may be possessed of but 
limited means, with no connected pur- 
pose or general aim in the workings, is 
greatly enhanced when a strong and 
powerful combination represents the 
scattered interests. Frequently weak 
holders of timber, to answer their imme- 
diate necessities, are inclined to flood the 
market when low prices prevail, making 
the depression still greater, whereas abler 
and richer owners would wait for a de- 
mand before manufacturing the supply. 

Any plan of planting forest trees in the 
mountain regions of New England at the 
present time is purely theoretical. It 
has no practical argument in its favor. 
The capitalists can buy to-day, in the 
White Mountain forests, fully grown forest 
trees at less than the cost of plantations a 
year old. ‘Thus the most enthusiastic in- 
dividual would not contract to plant an 
acre to seedling spruces, maples, and 
birches, and cultivate for one year alone, 
ata less cost than forty dollars to fifty 
dollars per acre, leaving out of the ques- 
tion the original value of the land. Let 
the statistician figure what such areas 
would cost, compounding the interest 
upon the original outlay, for a period of 
one hundred years. ‘The aggregate would 
show something over twenty-five hundred 
dollars per acre. 

Nature shows us forests, averaging one 
hundred years old, which are available at a 
cost not exceeding tencentsatree. ‘Thus, 
in the White Mountain forests, nature has 
worked one hundred years, with air and 
moisture, and with the chemical labora- 
tory of the soil, in producing full-grown 
trees, which in the year 1893 man can 
buy and own in quantity, at ten cents per 
tree, at the point of growth. Can the 
mind conceive of more stately, more sat- 
isfying, and more remunerative estate 
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than century-old forest trees, within one 
hundred and fifty miles of Boston, at a 
cost of ten cents each? What shall be 
said of the theorists who would purchase 
naked land, plant and care for trees a 
hundred years, in competition with the 
abundant growth of nature now in sight, 
and available at such reasonable cost? 

Ah, says the theorist, the immense drain 
upon our forests will soon exterminate 
them from the face of the earth. If this 
were true, how attractive the investment 
in White Mountain forests at the present 
time, when they have the double value 
of scenery and health resorts, combined 
with the salable value of forest products ! 
If the American forest is to fall before 
the axe, how satisfying the ownership of 
100,000 Or 200,000 acres of primeval 
forest, at the low cost of to-day! It is 
the White Mountain forests now under 
consideration which are entirely within 
the co-operative control of a reasonably 
large company of capitalists, and which, 
under such control, would not suffer the 
wasteful destruction predicted for Ameri- 
can forests in general. 

Present cotton machinery can supply 
fifteen per cent extra demand for fabrics 
without the erection of new buildings. 
Shoe factories can supply the present 
demand by working only eight months 
in the year. ‘The same factories could 
add fifty per cent to their present pro- 
duct without new outlays for plant or 
machinery by manufacturing every month 
in the year. ‘The iron, coal, and steel 
output could be doubled by a few years 
of increased enterprise. ‘Yet it must 
take from 100 to 150 years to perfect 
a spruce-tree, and perhaps 200 to 250 
years to produce a timber pine. ‘The 
owners of forest lands may look with 
equanimity upon their property, which 
everywhere shows an increased demand 
for lumber, pulp wood, and fuel, with 
everywhere a diminishing supply of raw 
material. 

Rational forestry demands a method 
covering generations. Individual owner- 
ship is dictated by selfish motives, regu- 
lated by short-sighted plans, and termi- 
nated with insufficient profits. ‘The plans 
of rational forest management should 
be far reaching. The rights of individ- 
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ual ownership should be respected, yet 
enlightened public opinion and an eco- 
nomic consideration of values must insist 
in the end upon a preservation of the 
forests through broader co-operative 
ownerships, if not by State or nation as 
in Europe, then by capitalists, clubs, or 
companies of public-spirited citizens. 
Public policy dictates the conservation cf 
forests, and sound business judgment 
detects therein good investments and 
ever-increasing values. 

In Europe, forestry matters are subject 
to government control. In France an 
eminent legal authority has laid down 
the principle “that the preservation of 
the forests is one of the first interests of 
society, and consequently one of the 
first duties of government.” 

The United States is still a young 
country, in comparison with the nations 
of Europe, and in order to secure the 
attention of our capitalists, as regards 
the forest lands, some argument must 
be presented besides that of public- 
spirited ownership for the preservation 
of these forests and the natural scenery 
connected therewith. If we had a large 
leisure class, or the accumulated wealth 
of a thousand years, there might be a 
sufficient number of rich men who would 
purchase these forest lands through the 
promptings of sentiment and the public 
good. As it is, the utilitarian argument 
of practical worth must be brought into 
consideration. ‘This is whtre the co- 
operative movement in the White 
Mountain forests has its greatest basis of 
strength. ‘The value of these forests 
being twofold,— first as to scenery and 
value in maintaining the water flow and 
atmospheric conditions, and secondly in 
the sale of the forest products, — the 
very conditions are met which are needed 
to attract our public-spirited and wealthy 
men, who desire to benefit the community 
in which they live, and at the same time 
make a profitable investment of their 
money. 

Real estate is the safest of all invest- 
ments and the mast certain to appreciate 
in value during a term of years. Forest 
lands are the most valuable of all forms 
of real estate, the most difficult to dupli- 
cate, and the most promising, both in 
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remunerative returns and future enhanced 
value. In the Old World, forest lands 
are selected by rich families as entail- 
ments. Future generations will profit by 
these investments. With an ever-in- 
creasing demand and a lessened supply, 
enhanced future values are a certainty. 
Individual ownership is not equal to 
the business of controlling large blocks 
of timber lands. 
lacks experience in cutting, manufacturing, 
and marketing the forest products. He 
has only limited quantities of any one 
variety on sale. His operations are not 
sufficiently extensive to warrant the em- 
ployment of the best talent, either in the 
forest, the mill, or the market. It is only 


by the co-operation of small owners, ore 


a joint ownership of a large tract, that 
the means for profitable management 
are secured. Under these conditions 
skilled labor may be employed in each 
department, and the work proceed with 
economy and system. 

The principal coniferous growth in the 
White Mountain forests is spruce, with 
some pine, hemlock, and fir. Spruce is 
among the hardiest growths known to 
America, and will thrive at greater alti- 
tudes than any other available tree. ‘The 
deciduous growth, embracing the maples, 
birches, and beeches, is of superior char- 
acter. White ash grows to a limited ex- 
tent, while there is but little oak north 
of Sandwich and Campton. Spruce is 
now more valuable than sapling pine, by 
reason of the rapidly increasing demand 
for wood pulp. Formerly pulp and paper 
manufacturers preferred poplar for their 
process, but now spruce wood stands at the 
head for strength and quality of fibre. 
Poplar wood is still used for pulp ina 
limited way and at less price than spruce. 
Forty per cent of all the spruce annually 
cut in New England and New York is 
now used in the wood-pulp industry. It 
is estimated that this demand is increas- 
ing at the rate of fifteen or twenty per 
cent per annum, and within eight or ten 
years will call for fully as large a quantity 
of spruce logs as is now cut for all pur- 
poses. ‘The cut of spruce last year in 
New England and New York aggregated 
about 1,200,000,000 feet, of which 700,- 
000,000 feet were consumed in the man- 
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ufacture of lumber, and 500,000,000 feet 
in the wood-pulp industry. ‘There are no 
large areas of spruce forest in America, 
except those in Northern New England, 
the Adirondacks, and the Province of 
Quebec. 

The spruce of the White Mountain for- 
ests is more highly esteemed for lumber, 
and especially for wood pulp, than that of 
other sections, and brings a larger price. 
This superiority is by reason of its large 
size, great length, smoothness, softness, 
and freedom from defects. Much of the 
Canadian spruce imported by our pulp 
and paper concerns is glassy and hard to 
work, by reason of the fact that it grows 
on wet and swampy soil. Both the hard 
and soft woods of the New Hampshire 
forests command comparatively higher 
prices, by reason of their high quality, as 
well as by reason of their proximity to 
favorable routes of transportation to mar- 
ket. ‘These products will always be mar- 
ketable at the best prices, and hence are 
the most favorable for co-operative own- 
ership. The income from these New 
Hampshire forests may be placed at the 
head of all the woodlands in New Eng- 
land, by reason of their accessibility and 
superior quality. ‘The owners of the New 
Hampshire forest lands have a rare com- 
bination of advantages. ‘These lands pro- 
duce more timber to the acre than the 
forests of other sections. ‘There is but a 
small percentage of waste lands. ‘Their 
accessibility to low-cost transportation is 
without parallel, whether the logs be 
floated down the great rivers, or freighted 
on railway cars, coming within easy haul- 
ing distance of the timber areas. Few 
other forest areas can be approached, as 
these may be, by three or four express 
trains each day, thus permitting frequent 
oversight of the proprietors and pleasure 
in superintending the business. 

The practice of intelligent forestry is 
all important in the development and 
preservation of these magnificent White 
Mountain forests. ‘There isa grave mis- 
apprehension of the province of forestry 
and its objects among the lumbermen and 
present owners of forests, who are apt to 
sneer at progressive ideas in the manage- 
ment of woodlands. ‘The owner is as 


much entitled to his annual harvest of 
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forest products as the farmer to his sea- 
son’s growth of grass and grain, or the 
fisherman to his seasonable catch of fish. 

It is a grave mistake for the present 
generation of Jumbermen to think there 
is nothing to be learned in the manage- 
ment of the forest. The price of timber 
lands has heretofore been so cheap that 
the lumberman has felt its only value to 
be that of the material he could cut off at 
one fell swoop. He has had no realizing 
sense of the permanent income to be re- 
alized from his forest lands by rational 
management. He has much to learn, 
even though he has spent a lifetime in 
slaughtering the monarchs of the forest. 

In the White Mountain district nature 
may be relied upon to cover with forests 
every spot where the soil is left intact. 
Man cannot destroy these forests by the 
axe alone; but he may injure their value 
by his ignorance, indifference, or greed. 
That fruit grower would be considered 
insane who should cut down his orchards 
to secure one crop of apples, pears, or 
peaches. ‘That florist would be adjudged 
foolish who should pull up his vines and 
shrubs and bushes rather than cut his 
buds and flowers at the seasons of bloom. 
Yet the average American lumberman 
recklessly destroys his forest, or renders 
it valueless for generations to come, by 
cutting off all growth, large and small, at 
one operation. In the light of progress- 
ive forestry, the White Mountain forests 
are worth many times the present value 
attached to them by the wood chopper 
who only seeks for one crop and one 
cutting, regardless of the possibilities of 
future workings. 

The transfer of the White Mountain for- 
ests from the improvident and impecu- 
nious ownership which seeks to secure a 
petty return for one indiscriminate slaugh- 
ter of all the growth, to the wise, substantial 
ownership which shall seek the largest an- 
nual income for all time, consistent with 
the processes of practical forestry and the 
natural condition of the forests, would 
add millions of dollars to the forest wealth 
of New Hampshire. ‘The true preserva- 
tion of the forests lies in conserving their 
growth, utilizing mature and marketable 
products, and in a management which 
looks to annual income for all time. 
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It is easy to criticise the methods of the 
present owners of these forests. Perhaps, 
however, the circumstances which sur- 
round them forces them to destructive 
methods. ‘The ownership of the White 
Mountain forests has been divided up into 
a large number of small holdings. The 
present tendency is to aggregate larger 
areas under fewer ownerships. ‘Take the 
case, however, of an impecunious farmer 
who, in addition to a few acres of rocky 
land, may have fifty or one hundred acres 
of woodland or forest growth. His little 
farm will not support his family. He 
ekes out a scanty income by annual drafts 
upon his forest growth. He is not ina 
position to avail himself of the forester’s 
art: he needs cash to buy groceries and 
clothing, to pay his taxes, and for many 
other purposes of family need. He can 
best secure his cash income from the sale 
of his forest products. He cuts and sells 
according to the dictates of his necessi- 
ties. 

Co-operative efforts in purchasing these 
forests and utilizing their growth, through 
organized companies or clubs, would nat- 
urally lead to the establishment of one 
or more schools of forestry. Such for- 
estry schools would be an important aid 
in this movement, and would yield prac- 
tical results. At present the price of 
forest lands in New England is too cheap 
to warrant other than experimental work 
in planting seedlings. However, there is 
much intelligent work necessary in the 
proper management of existing forests, 
and there is an absolute lack of individ- 
uals educated in forestry matters to give 
proper care to the valuable areas now 
demanding intelligent attention. 

While the variation in soil, climate, 
and economic conditions precludes our 
full acceptance of European forestry prac- 
tice in the management of our American 
forests, there are general principles every- 
where acceptable. In thickly settled Eu- 
rope, every variety of forest product has 
a cash value. With us, the high cost 
of labor, the exorbitant rates of trans- 
portation, and the abundance of firewood 
throughout New England, necessitate the 
waste in the forest and at the sawmill 
of more than seventy per cent of the 
total growth. In France fagots and 
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kindling wood sell by the pound. Little 
or no waste is permitted ; while Ameri- 
cans actually market less than thirty per 
cent of the tree as nature produces it. 
The lumberman leaves behind in the 
forest, in root, limb, and top, and at the 
sawmill, in slabs, edgings, and sawdust, 
fully seventy per eent of the total growth 
of the entire tree. 

In many sections forest lands in 
Europe are valued at $100 and up- 
wards per acre, while equally well-stocked 
forests can be purchased here at $10 
to $15 per acre. ‘This inequality can- 
not last for many years. The consump- 
tion of wood is much larger fer capifa in 
this country than in any other on the 
globe. With a rapidly increasing de- 
mand and a constantly diminishing sup- 
ply, not many years must elapse before 
American forest products will advance 
materially in price. ‘This is in favor of 
those investments which may be made 
at the present time; it is in favor of 
those people who are willing to come 
forward with their means and preserve 
the White Mountain forests. This pres- 
ervation is not a Utopian idea, born of 
sentiment and fancy, but an investment 
worthy the investigation of the most 
critical and conservative capitalist. 

Co-operative ownership and manage- 
ment of forest lands are well exemplified 
by several clubs in the Adirondacks, 
one of which controls a large area of 
land, the cost of which was contributed 
by five hundred wealthy gentlemen, 
who subscribed $1,000 each to the 
original purchase. The sale of ripe 
and marketable timber and wood from 
this area, under the guidance of care- 
ful managers, nets an income beyond 
the cost of the club management. The 
shares in the principal club in the Adi- 
rondack region, which originally cost 
$1,000 each, now stand $1,250 bid, with 
$1,500 asked for each share. Its mem- 
bers and their families have enjoyed the 
advantages of the club beyond measure. 
Life in the forests, and on the lakes and 
streams, has newly created many city 
dwellers. They have realized the charms 


of nature. Better work will result all 
along the line of human endeavor from 
such outings. 

The establishment of clubs, Alpine 
societies, and co-operative ownerships of 
these mountain forests will soon make 
the White Mountains as favorite a walk- 
ing ground for our vigorous youth of the 
present generation as the Scottish High- 
lands. or the Swiss Alps. Such associa- 
tions as the Appalachian Mountdin Club 
are doing good service in promoting this 
beneficent work. They should receive 
the encouragement and aid of those of our 
citizens who are interested in preserving 
the stately forests of New Hampshire. 
A healthy public sentiment should be 
created in forestry matters. 

This sentiment needs a rallying point. 
Suppose the Appalachian Club had five 
thousand or ten thousand members _in- 
stead of one thousand. It is worthy of 
such a membership. It would then be- 
come a leading factor in the great army 
of forest preservers; it could then in- 
augurate comprehensive plans and stim- 
ulate subscriptions to purchase valuable 
areas of forest growth and mountain 
scenery. Around its organization might 
crystallize a mighty movement which, 
by gaining public confidence, could own 
and hold for the public good vast areas 
among the White Mountain forests. 

Little or no reliance can be placed 
upon any scheme for inducing the New 
Hampshire Legislature to tax the people 
of that State in the preservation of for- 
ests, which are as much for the benefit 
of the people of Massachusetts and other 
near States as those of New Hampshire. 
It must not be expected that the people 
of New Hampshire will tax themselves 
in a burdensome way to provide health 
resorts, mountain scenery, and forest prop- 
erty for the people of other sections. 
This is not necessary, if the wealthy 


men, or those of moderate means, of 


other States can be convinced that the 
White Mountain forests cannot only be 
saved in their esthetic aspect, but can 
also be cultivated as any other crop and 
return an annual income to the owners. 
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By Benjamin Penhallow Shillaber. 


IV. — Continued. 


R. HALLETT was a most intense 
politician, —a Democrat from the 
crown of his head to the sole or 

his foot. He was a man of active mind, 
‘litanic energy, untiring industry, and 
contributed more to the political litera- 
ture of his day than any other man,— 
not excepting Henshaw. He was a bold 
and fearless antagonist, and gave sturdy 
battle for principle with pen and voice, 
an eloquent speaker, and an immense 
favorite with the masses. ‘There was no 
man more abused for opinion’s sake, and 
no man so hard to put down. Banquo’s 
ghost to Macbeth was a pleasant feature 
at his banquet compared with Mr. Hallett, 
in the estimation of the Whigs. They 
could not make him “ down” at their bid- 
ding. He stood as firm as a bed of 
rocks and defied them, hurling his party 
javelins till they rattled round the heads 
of his antagonists like hailstones. He 
was always ready to speak or write, and 
never appeared to know fatigue. Always 
faithful to his party and its principles, 
there was no wavering in him. Away 
down to the Rebellion he stood as true 
as steel to the Democratic faith, and 
then, without changing, he devoted his 
energies to saving the Union he had so 
long revered and_ supported, —dying 
before the end had been attained. He 
was very often in the office, and we had 
learned to regard him as the leading 
spirit of the party, as indeed he was. In 
the Presidential struggle of 1840, party 
feeling ran very high, and personal abuse 
was fearfully malignant. Mr. Hallett 
naturally came in for a large share or 
this. He had written a sharp article for 
the Post,— his style always betraying his 
authorship, —and the Boston Adas next 
morning came out with what Mr. Micaw- 
ber might have termed “a floorer,” call- 
ing him by name, but mutilating it, and 
denying him even the dignity of capital 





letters, — simply “den halt,” in Italics. 
I was comparatively verdant then, and 
believed this was all in earnest, real fight- 
ing talk. I had about made up my mind 
that a duel or some other fearful result 
might follow, when, just as I was reaching 
this conclusion, the door opened, and the 
pleasant face of Mr. William Hayden, 
editor of the Af/as, appeared. I felt my 
brow contract into a frown as I looked 
upon him, and as he neared the editorial 
door I wondered whether the Colonel 
would kill him outright, or serve him as 
he did the irate actor. ‘To my utter be- 
wilderment, he was cordially received, 
and, crowding into the little editorial box, 
seated himself familiarly on a pile of 
the Colonel’s new exchanges, and both 
laughed in chorus, perhaps about the 
offensive article itself. Ina few minutes 
the door opened again, and, — miradive 
visu!-— Mr. Hallett himself walked in, his 
features beaming with good-nature and 
glowing with the flush of healthful exer- 
cise. Now, thought I, the catastrophe 
must come. The bust of General Jack- 
son over the door became, to my heated 
fancy, a sort of umpire to decide between 
the athletes when they met. ‘The air 
seemed close, as if some terror were im- 
pending, like the hush of nature before 
the thunder comes. Mr. Hallett neared 
the door and looked in; then suddenly a 
shout of laughter arose, and throwing him- 
self into a theatrical attitude, he cried, 
“Now, I can say with Cato, ‘my bane 
and my antidote are both before me.’” 
After shaking hands, a general conversa- 
tion ensued very pleasantly, and the bloom 
was brushed from my credulity forever. 
I never believed in politicians again. 
Even when my fellow-citizens nominated 
me for representative, I doubted myself 
as my constituents did, who honored me 
with a vote about seventeen hundred 
short of enough to elect me. ‘There 
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have since been occasions, however, 
when I thought I might triumphantly_run, 
but it was inconvenient on crutches, and 
so I curbed my ambition. 

None are left of those visitors to the 
old /os¢,— Colonel Greene almost the 
last to go, — and almost every one de- 
serves more than this hasty mention, but 
the best of us do not get half our deserts, 
very fortunately for us perhaps some- 
times. 

The excitement and bitterness of feel- 
ing attending that election of 1840 has 
never since been equalled, and never 
before save during the times when Fed- 
eralists and Republicans were fighting 
over the new Constitution. Personalities 
were indulged in to such a degree that 
enmities ensued as lasting as the lives of 
the disputants. The alleged trouble be- 
tween the Calhounites and the Van 
Buren party weakened the latter ; Mr. Van 
Buren already showed signs of sympathy 
with the North, which made General 
Harrison’s success assured from the start, 
_as the Whigs of that day claimed to be 
‘more of a constitutional party than the 
Democrats, with no taint of abolitionism 
about it. All the expedients to catch 
wavering voters was on their side, — log- 
cabins, hard cider, big balls, processions, 
songs, etc., — against which it was impossi- 
ble to contend successfully. The songs 
were as effective as anything which were 
near to Boston political tactics. I re- 
member the first one sung in Boston, 
entitled “The Hero of North Bend,” 
which one of the printers, who had never 
heard of the candidate’s locality, pub- 
lished as the “Hero of North End,” 
which gave the /os¢ occasion to wonder 
whom it could mean, concluding that it 
must be the veteran Ebenezer Clough, 
the last of the cocked-hat and knee- 
breeches dynasty. 

There was a picture, too, in all the 
Whig papers, which caused much fun for 
the Just. This was a little temple on an 
eminence, inscribed “ Liberty,” looking 
up to which was a band of voters appar- 
ently, who, with uplifted hands, were 
waving to support it. Among them was 
an aged continentaler in full uniform, 
which led the /os¢ to observe, in com- 
menting on the picture, that the veteran 





was a capital portrait of Major Horton, 
of the 4//as, and that the Post Office on 
the hill, towards which his hand pointed, 
revealed exactly his own wishes, and that 
of his party for office. 

That year torchlight processions were 
more effective than ever before, and 
threw their light, perhaps, upon the 
principles of the party (the largest dis- 
play attracting more political moths to 
the burning of their wings). Then the 
unction of train oil infused its influence 
to make the movement go easier, and no 
processionist, either principal or proxy, 
escaped with less than the spoiling of two 
or three coats during one campaign. ‘The 
torch has lost its power as an illuminator 
of principles since 1860, when capes and 
caps were introduced, and _prettiness 
superseded vim, forit needed a strong 
backing to principle to carry a torch that 
was pouring a flood of superfluous oil 
down one’s dack. 

The great event of 1840, in Boston, 
was the Whig procession to Bunker Hill, 
composed of delegates from all over the 
State, who were going up to the sacred 
mount to pledge their vows, as was said, 
in support of freedom, of which the 
Whig party was the rightful custodian, 
that had long been denied possession of 
the goods. All the magnates of the 
party were in the procession, — Webster, 
Everett, Choate, and the rest,— down to 
Attorney-General Austin, regarding whom 
the fost said: “If the bridge breaks 
down, for Heaven’s sake save the attor- 
ney general.” Before the procession 
reached the hill there came a rain such 
as had not fallen since the deluge, drench- 
ing every one, leading Mr. Webster to 
remark, with all his force of expression, 
“Any rain is preferable to the reign of 
Martin Van Buren.” ‘The hill was already 
stormed when such of the paraders as 
chose to proceed attained the height, 
and then hurried down as fast as Howe’s 
soldiers retreated in ’76. 

That was a disastrous day for the par- 
itcipants, and unsympathetic lookers-on 
were delighted to see the flying hosts of 
that gallant multitude that were “left.” 
A stranger stood in the fost door as a 
colored man came along over the flooded 
way, splashing with his big feet. “Hi!” 
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cried the stranger; at which summons 
the colored man stopped, wading across 
with the water nearly to his knees. “Can 
you tell me,” inquired the stranger quite 
slowly, “what street this is?” “Water 
Street, sar,” was the reply. “Thank you; 
| thought so,” said the stranger ; and the 
colored man turned away, casting a very 
black glance at his interlocutor. 

The day of triumph and disappoint- 
ment on which that election was decided 
is very fresh in my memory, and I knew 
one voter among the defeated, who had 
sustained, unmoved, a number of victo- 
ries for his party, wept like a child at the 
result. He said he could “bear any 
amount of victory, but he must say that 
defeat had a very depressing effect upon 
him.” 

‘The death of President Harrison, a few 
weeks after his inauguration, making John 
Tyler President, with different views from 
the party that elected him, caused an un- 
settled feeling in politics ; and though the 
Whigs held ascendency in Massachusetts, 
through loyalty to party, there was an 
under-current of restlessness, though not 
very apparent, which continued to lapse 
away under the green banks of seeming 
security, until in 1855 there was a cave- 
in, which caused astonishment and dis- 
may to the standard politicians. 

‘There were premonitions that some- 
thing was “brewing,” but so vague and 
indefinite that an opinion could not be 
hinged upon it, but it caused little con- 
cern to the politicians, who completed 
their organizations as usual, anticipating 
the customary result. But erelong the 
sensitive felt that things were going wrong, 
and “a sense of mystery, the spirit 
daunted.” Conclaves in the dark were 
being gathered in Boston, and the cities 
round about, to the doings of which no 
clew could be gained. ‘The reporter’s 
province, more limited then, failed to 
reach the penetralia of the nocturnal cir- 
cles that were being held, and in response 
to inquiries for information, the invari- 
able reply was, “ Don’t know.” I used 
all of my art to obtain an inkling of the 
secret movement, but in vain. It was as- 
tonishing how much people didn’t know, 
and trying to find out was abandoned. 
Grave people would be seen late at night 
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coming out of obscure places, knots in 
earnest conversation under their breath 
met at street corners, and from the num- 
ber and frequency of visitors at private 
houses one might deem that a new so- 
cial system was about to be established. 
It was soon discovered that a like con- 
duct was observed throughout the State, 
under the same veil of mystery, with the 
same “don’t know” characteristic, but 
no outspoken demonstration was made, 
the politicians still pursuing their plans, 
undreaming of aught offensive, and this 
condition of things continued until the 
several party squadrons were set in the 
field and the leaders nominated, Henry 
Wilson on the part of the Whigs. 

Down to the very day of election there 
was no intimation, at best but a surmise 
among the prophets, that anything of a 
momentous character was to occur to dis- 
turb the usual routine of events; and the 
“ Know Nothing” mystery was revealed 
at the polls with an entire State ticket 
nominated, at the head of which was 
Henry J. Gardiner, a Boston merchant, 
for governor. ‘Thunder out of clear sky 
could not have been more startling, and 
the result was so astonishing that opposi- 
tion was dumb. ‘The ticket swept the 
field in Boston, to a man, and from Berk- 
shire Hills to the Cape of Cod, the tri- 
umph was complete for the “ Know Noth- 
ings,’ as the party was termed. The 
Senate was almost, if not entirely, unani- 
mous, the House overwhelmingly so, and 
even minor offices in the towns were sub- 
jected to the same rule of change. One 
I knew, a faithful town clerk for more 
than twenty years, who had prepared 
a modest spread upon which to regale 
his friends after his election, but they 
failed to come, and next day he found, to 
his dismay, that he had not received a 
quarter part of the necessary votes. 

The reason for the revolution was not 
at first apparent to the dull conscious- 
ness of the political partisan. ‘There 
were no known grievances to be redressed, 
and nothing in the nature of things to 
cause such a revulsion. ‘The movement 
was more moral than political, although 
the principles of the “ American Party” 
served for its base, the first of which was 
a twenty-one years’ residence in the 
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country before receiving the franchise. 
The party was composed of anti-Catho- 
lics, prohibitionists, abolitionists, moral 
reformers, laborers, and ismists of every 
quality, besides the floating population 
and lovers of change, with enough politi- 
cians desirous of making something out 
of the movement. The moral tone of 
the party was unquestioned, but the sud- 
den attainment of power seemed unavail- 
able for any purpose, as it had unpractical 
men for leaders, and that it lost its pres- 
tige in two short years was not to be 
wondered at. 

I attended upon its legislative sessions 
as Senate reporter for the /vs¢, and from 
my elevated position witnessed the acts 
done in the body, without sharing the 
responsibility. The Senate was called to 
order by a venerable senator from Suf- 
folk, who congratulated the body on the 
success of its party, so triumphant, he 
said, that they could afford to be “ mag- 
nificent”’ ; and after the election of presi- 
dent, the chaplain, one of our most 
popular doctors of divinity, prayed that 
the board might act, as senators, in a 
manner to merit the “ plaudits ” of Deity. 
The Senate was respectable, intellec- 
tually, and honest in its intentions, which, 
however, were not always apparent, and 
the business of the State was done per- 
haps well enough ; but few acts of its ses- 
sions, I think, found their way to the 
statute books, that requiring transverse 
railway trains to stop before reaching a 
crossing —called “the Know Nothing 
station’’— being the most important. 

After one year, the new party having 
achieved little besides a glorious victory, 
politics resumed their former course with 
less “ magnificence.” Henry Wilson was 
elected United States senator by the 
“Know Nothings.” 

I was never a very active politician, 
though deeply interested in all the issues 
that presented themselves, and never 
failed to vote. At a local election in 
Chelsea, when some question was pend- 
ing that had excited public feeling, I was 
standing in the ward room awaiting the 
declaration of the result, when I became 
sensible of some one’s drawing alongside 
of me. I looked around and saw it was 
a stranger, and without speaking changed 
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my position, the man following me. At 
last he spoke : — 

“And was your name on the ticket, 
sor?” 

“No,” I replied. 

“Indade and it should be thin,” said 
he; “ye’s jist the kind o’ man as is 
wanted, sor.” 

“ Thank you,” said I, much flattered. 

“Yis indade; an’ if yes name _ had 
been on the ticket, iverybody would have 
voted fer yez.” 

“JT had no idea I was so popular,” | 
remarked. 

“ Pop’lar, bedad! I guess so. If you 
were up for Prisident, or major gineral, 
or anything, ivery man, woman, and child 
down our way would have voted fer yez. 
Yis, sor.” 

“ I’m sure I am very grateful to be so 
distinguished,” said I, swelling with grati- 
fied pride, and feeling for a dime in the 
corner of my pocket as a grateful offering 
to my admirer. 

“ Yis, sor, ivery wan of ’em would have 
voted fer yez. An’ what might your 
name be, sor?” 

Having reached this interesting climax, 
I turned away, too full to speak, like En- 
sign Stebbins after the Fourth of July 
dinner, sparing my honest friend the 
mortification of receiving the dime, and 
deferring the news until later. 

Among the miscellaneous writers of the 
Fost in 1840 (and there were many then 
and subsequently) was Oliver C. Wyman, 
the “ Baron” of Boston, whose humorous 
short sketches and poems were admirable ; 
Benjamin Drew, a young teacher in the 
Phillips School, still living, who wrote over 
the nom de plume of “ Shandy,” his forte 
being the production of funny rhymes, 
very brilliant; and Fred T. Somerby, 
“Cymon,” who kept the town alive by 
his quaint oddities, excelling in burlesque 
processions and hoaxes, that brought 
amusing effects upon that innocent and 
credulous period. The jokes were of a 


character to justify belief in them, possess- 
ing, as they did, an intellectual finish, and, 
though disturbing the eminent gravity of 
the “sold,” were admitted to be very 
clever by the victims, who found them- 
selves with a host of sympathizers, and 
laughed away the annoyance, 
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Foremost among these was the great 
April “Cave Sell,” which completely 
carried the crowd. It came with such 
persuasive force that incredulity was 
narcotized, and everybody who read it 
was added to the holocaust. ‘The story 
ran that a gang of workmen on the Com- 
mon, while removing a tree, had discov- 
ered upon the spot where the tree stood 
a trap-door of stone with a rusty iron ring, 
and upon lifting this, which was accom- 
plished with difficulty, a stone stairway 
was revealed leading to a square chamber 
or cave, about six feet deep, and the 
same diameter, formed of hewn stone. 
Herein, it was said, had been found jew- 
els and old coins in abundance, with 
weapons that had long gone to rust, and 
with the rest, an old dagger with a jew- 
elled handle, which had been found thrust 
between two layers of stones, and which 
bore upon its blade an inscription which 
read apparently in a foreign language, 
“oof Lirpa.”’ There were also other 
features which I cannot recall, but half 
would have been sufficient to put Boston 
or any community into a fever of curiosity. 
It was rainy, that rst of April, and the 
Legislature being in session, it was an 
animated scene the Common presented, 
roofed with umbrellas, sheltering pilgrims 
on their way to the new-found cell. The 
grave legislators marched solemnly down 
under their green ginghams, while phi- 
losophers, archeologists, numismatists, an- 
tiquarians of all degrees, and the public 
generally paid tribute to the wag’s inge- 
nuity. If there are any now living who 
took that walk in the rain, they will admit 
the correctness of this my water-colored 
picture. 

Another sell by the same author oc- 
curred a few years thereafter, when Frank- 
lin’s statue, in City Hall Square, was on 
the tapis. A model of the statue, in clay, 
was announced in the /os¢ of April 1, 
which was said to be on exhibition in the 
yard before City Hall, and it was criticised 
most severely by “Cymon.” Its pose 
was imperfect, its likeness miserable, its 
anatomy all wrong, and there was scarcely 
a commendable point which the fierce 
critic would recognize. This excited 
public curiosity, and admirers or judges 
of art went to examine for themselves, 


The senior publisher of the 7os¢, who took 
his paper with his coffee, came down to 
the office, early in the morning, with an- 
ger in his face and the /vs¢ in his hand. 

“What does this mean ?”’ he cried excit- 
edly ; “who gave out that account of the 
statue? "Tis a lie—a wicked lie; I’ve 
been on all sides of City Hall, and there’s 
no statue there.” 

One with a very demure countenance 
suggested that, as it was the rst of April, 
it might be a sell, and after a moment’s 
reflection, the angry proprietor plunged 
down-stairs murmuring as he went, 
“Schenck’s balsam crowded out by a 
d April-fool hoax !” 

But these sells, ingenious as they were, 
paled before the sublime audacity of one 
perpetrated under the old zégime, the 
spring before I became connected with 
the paper in November, the parties en- 
gaged in which I knew, though they had 
left the office. It was known as the 
Atlas Extra hoax, and had a reactionary 
as well as direct effect. The Colonel 
came down early on the morning of the 
1st of April, and had his attention at- 
tracted to something posted on the wail 
opposite the ost office, by a crowd 
eagerly reading it. He sent Phil Maguire, 
one of the hands, over to ascertain what 
it was, who returned immediately, and 
reported that it was an AWas Extra con- 
taining an account of the arrival, during 
the night, in ten days from Liverpool, of 
the ship “ Steiglitz,” one of the most 
notoriously slow ships in the world, 
with late news from Europe. ‘There were 
riots in Ireland, an overthrow of the 
rainistry in England, a_ revolution in 
France, a disastrous eruption of Vesu- 
vius in Italy, an inundation in Switzer- 
land, a massacre in ‘Turkey, and con- 
fusion generally all over the world. In 
consequence of all this turmoil, stocks 
had fallen fearfully, markets were unset- 
tled, and ships had arrived and cleared, 
abroad, in a most miraculous manner, 
showing the most alarming commercial 
status the world had ever known. 

Phil assured the Colonel that it must 
be a hoax, and he had just made up his 
mind to laugh about it, when Major 
Horton, the editor of the Aas, rushed 
in, and accused the /os¢ hands of issuing 














the Adas Extra. This charge the 
Colonel strenuously denied, but Horton 
insisted, and showed that it was printed 
on the /vs¢type, and bore unmistakable 
marks of its paternity. ‘There wasa little 
question of honor involved here, and 
investigation was commenced by both 
editors to discover the culprits. ‘The fore- 
man was examined, who affirmed that he 
locked the form up at the accustomed 
time, the men having gone, after which 
he had, so he said, down out his lights! 
and gone home. The pressman had 
worked his form off, and done the same. 
The men were interrogated, but none 
knew anything about it, and the examina- 
tion showed more cases of injured inno- 
cence than were ever before gathered 
together under one roof. Proof sheets 
and tympan impressions were sought for, 
but not a trace of any criminating cir- 
cumstance could be found. The Colonel 
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was very indignant, ostensibly, but down 
under his vest there was a streak of fun 
that belied his denunciatory words, and 
at last the matter of the extra was hushed. 

Years afterwards, Phil told the story 
regarding it. The conspirators watched 
for the disappearance of the lights in the 
Fost office after midnight, when they re 
turned, and each one took a part to set 
up in a line which was familiar to him. 
The result was as described. All the types 
were distributed after the Lx/¢ra was 
printed, and quite a number were sent 
off by mail, the balance posted up for the 
morning. The secret of the authorship 
of the Junius letters was not better kept 
by the public printer, and the mystery 
never would have been solved but for 
Phil, who was one of the conspirators. 
Even so wise a paper as the New York 
Journal of Commerce was deceived by it, 
but reserved a right to doubt. 


(To be continued.) 
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GRANDMOTHER IN 


THE DOORWAY. 


By Edward F. Hayward. 


RANDMOTHER in the doorway, with her hand up to her eyes, 
Stood gazing southward where in view the road began to rise. 
I knew the dear old figure as we slowly climbed the hill; 
And oft, in later fancy, she stands waiting for me still. 


A poor young scholar then I came when college set me free : — 
In all the world no refuge like that humble roof for me. 

So vividly the scene comes back, I seem to see it all, — 

The thickets where I hunted when the nuts began to fall ; 


The hayfield sweet in summer, and the autumn woods so still ; 

The dotted pastures where the herds went grazing at their will ; 

The barn floor and the husking, where the lantern’s feeble glare 
Shadowed forth the stanchioned cattle with their dull-eyed dreamy stare. 


What welcome always met me as she stood there in the door ! 


What faith that I came burdened with a weight of learning’s lore ! 
What honor for the college, dear old simple soul, was hers ! 

The thought of her beguilement now a saddened memory stirs. 
Not for myself alone, I knew, the tender feeling sprang : 

A son, well loved, — the eldest, — when the nation’s war cry rang, 
Went forth to never more return when freedom’s fight was won ; 
And love once given the father, she now doubly gave his son. 
Grandmother in the doorway, now a mist is in my eyes; 

I cannot see you standing where the road begins to rise. 

The fields seem bare and silent, and the hill is hard to climb ; 
And hushed the voice that welcomed me at manhood’s early prime. 
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HENRY DRUMMOND. 


By Howard A. Bridgman. 


EXT to the death of Phillips 

Brooks, the event which. stirred 

Boston religious circles most pro- 
foundly last winter was the presence in 
the city for two months of Professor 
Henry Drummond. It was perhaps only 
a coincidence that while the lamentations 
for the dead bishop were still fresh and 
universal, and almost within a stone’s 
throw of the pulpit where he preached 
and the study where he thought, another 
voice hardly second to his in the atten- 
tion which it commands throughout the 
Christian world should begin to utter its 
message. Devout souls whose faith is 
pillared to some extent on the faith of 
others, find it easy to see in this coinci- 
dence another proof of John Wesley’s 
declaration, “‘God buries his workmen, 
but carries on his work.” Certainly, 
were it germane to this article, it would 
be easy as well as interesting to institute 
a comparison between these two great 
leaders of religious thought, so differ- 
ent in the spheres in which they have 
worked, but so alike in their super- 
abounding vitality, in their splendid op- 
timism, and in their insistence on the 
spiritual and ethical elements in religion 
as over against the artificial and the 
dogmatic. 

To Professor Drummond, as Lowell 
lecturer, were accorded a welcome and a 
hearing seldom paralleled, and never 
surpassed in the bistory of this famous 
lectureship, which has been adorned of 
late by such eminent men as Richard S. 
Storrs, John Fiske, and James Russell 
Lowell. For every one that secured a 
ticket of admission there were ten turned 
disappointed away. Clerks and shop- 
girls, laboring people of both sexes, went 
without their supper in order to secure 
a favorable place in the long line that 
awaited the opening of the doors. It 
was a representative Boston audience, not 
only in the sense that it included a large 
proportion of the professional and culti- 


vated classes, but it was also an assem- 
blage of the best elements in the rank 
and file of our population, — students, 
school teachers, and the thoughtful, 
intelligent men and women of our 
churches of all denominations. In the 
case of most of them the religious rather 
than the scientific interest was dominant. 
At the same time there could have been 
few in that crowded hall who could claim 
a faith wholly undisturbed by the per- 
plexities revealed, if not created, by the 
wide range and minute particularity of 
investigation which so distinguishes the 
scholarship of to-day. ‘The hope that the 
Scottish professor in the elucidation of 
his theme, the Evolution of Man, would 
clear away difficulties and dissipate doubts 
was undoubtedly the magnet that drew 
many of his hearers. 

Of course, the merely curious went 
away with but a dim understanding of 
what was said, counterbalanced by a 
pride that they had “ heard Drummond,” 
and could tell other people so. Another 
class of listeners, represented by the con- 
ventional deacon and Sunday-school su- 
perintendent, was not quite sure at first 
where the lecturer would bring up, sus- 
tained a few shocks to traditional ideas, 
but concluded as the course went on that 
the man on the platform was at home 
with the subjects he was treating, and 
that his ideas were worth thinking of, 
even if it were best to be cautious about 
accepting them root and branch. ‘The 
men and women who shook their heads 
most ominously were the ultra orthodox 
ones who strayed in for a single lecture 
and then came no more. Unable to fol- 
low the current of thought, and on the 
watch for obnoxious phrases, these went 
away trembling — some of them sincerely 
enough — for the foundations of revealed 
religion. One good deacon sadly re- 
marked to a friend as they came down 
the stairs together, “I do wish somebody 
would send that mana Bible and ask him 
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to read it.”” But over against the timid and 
half-appreciative members of that great 
audience are to be placed the scores and 
hundreds who by eager attention, kindling 
eye, and hearty applause testified that the 
lecturer had “found” them; and they 
went away to speak his praises up and 
down the city streets. 

But it was ‘not only on the lecture 
platform that Professor Drummond made 
himself felt among us. He was in de- 
mand for every sort of public occasion 
and private gathering. ‘lhe leading pul- 
pits were put at his service; but to all 
proffers of this kind he returned a cour- 
teous refusal, since it is his invariable rule 
never to go into a pulpit simply to preach 
to the customary congregation. He 
spoke at Harvard and at Wellesley, and 
at one or two college dinners and rallies 
of Boys’ Brigades, in which movement he 
is deeply interested; and everywhere 
that he did go, it was the same story of 
thronged houses and open minds and 
hearts. 

No man coming to our shores from 
over the ocean could -meet with such a 
reception as this on the strength of repu- 
tation only. ‘There must be something 
besides the talk that is current on men’s 
lips to explain a welcome which had in it 
the warmth of a personal attachment. 
The secret was simple, and was this: 
Two or three years ago there floated 
across the Atlantic a little book. It came 
to the desk of the scholar and to the 
mechanic’s work bench. It lodged on 
the news stands and on the parlor table. 
3ut a little while after its first appearance 
you encountered it in some remote farm- 
house among the hills, or on the piazza 
of some fashionable hotel at Bar Harbor 
or Newport. The thin hand of the in- 
valid, propped up in bed, grasped it and 
scanned its pages, and it had a place of 
honor among the favorite volumes of the 
college athlete. Protestant and Catholic, 
Trinitarian and Unitarian, believer and 
agnostic, read it and read it again. ‘The 
wide popularity of “Robert Elsmere” 
was not a circumstance to the reception 
of “The Greatest Thing in the World.” 
In its train came similar little booklets 
from the same pen, “The Perfect Life,” 
“Pax Vobiscum,” “ Baxter’s Second In- 
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nings,”’ and, latest of all and inferior to 
none, “The City without a Church.” 
First the book, and then the man. _ It 
was so six years ago when he first visited 
this country. ‘Then the way had been paved 
for him by his remarkable book, “ ‘The 
Natural Law in the Spiritual World.” 
That introduced him to scholarly circles 
in America. While it was cast ina popu- 
lar form, and had an excellent sale, the 
region of thought in which it moved and 
its size — several times that of any of his 
popular booklets —naturally limited its 
circulation, and it went chiefly into the 
libraries of ministers and other profes- 
sional men. “ ‘The Greatest Thing in the 
World” was Drummond’s introduction 
to the people; since its publication the 
common people have heard him gladly, 
and have claimed him as their friend. 
How either of these epoch-making 
books came to be written or to be 
spoken, for they were spoken before they 
were committed to type, is another story, 
as Rudyard Kipling would say. And how 
Professor Drummond came to be what 
he is ; how he grew from boyhood to man- 
hood on the other side of the sea; how 
he drew his life blood from the best stock 
of bonnie Scotland ; how he availed him- 
self of the finest training which his own 
country and Germany could provide; 
how he went to strange far-off lands, and 
how in the heart of Africa and Australia 
his store of knowledge kept increasing, 
his powers of observation grew more 


keen, and his mental faculties were 
brought into more perfect discipline ; 


how in time he came back to take a 
professorship in Glasgow University, from 
which point of vantage for the last ten 
years he has wielded an influence which 
cannot be measured; how there, and 
more particularly at Edinburgh, his a@/ma 
mater, he has incited the students to 
practical Christian endeavors to relieve 
the unfortunate and the fallen ; how along 
with the Earl of Aberdeen and Dr. James 


Stalker, and other noble Scotchmen of 


to-day who are fired with a love for their 
fellow-men, he is taking the lead in move- 
ments looking to the rectification and 
purification of our so-called Christian 
civilization,—all this, too, is another story, 
and one which cannot be expanded here. 
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If we analyze Drummond’s writings, 
and his personality to discover the 
sources of his fame and his influence, 
we are not impressed so much by his 
erudition or originality as by his marvel- 
lous skill in gleaning through all the 
departments of human knowledge, gather- 
ing the concrete results, sifting the 
greater from the less, the permanent 
from the transient, the essential from the 
unessential, and preserving the fruit of 
his toil in language clear, elegant, and 
forcible. He does not pretend to be a 
specialist. It is his business rather to 
grasp the latest findings in the broad field 
of science, to state them accurately and 
intelligibly, and put them in their proper 
place in the vast scheme of truth, whose 
deepest principle is unity. It afforded 
some quiet amusement to certain Harvard 
professors who watched the progress of 
Professor Drummond’s Lowell lectures, 
tosee him unfold the evolutionary hypoth- 
The very facts and theories which 
they had labored long to establish, and 
for the promulgation of which in the last 
twenty years they had suffered not a little 
obloquy, were set forth by this gentle- 
tongued Scotchman so discreetly and so 
persuasively, that his orthodox audience 
not only did not wince, but applauded to 
the echo. The art of clever statement 
sugar-coats many truths that would other- 
wise be unpalatable ; and Professor Drum- 
mond has few peers in the ability with 
which he uses his mother-tongué. Cer- 
tain paragraphs in his books are a series 
of brilliant epigrams. Sentences, here 
and there, glow like gems. “Socrates 
went about the world asking questions ; 
Christ went about the world answering 
questions.” “It is better to live to be 
eaten than never to live at all.” “No 
man has a right to postpone his life for 
the sake of his thoughts.’”’ Such expres- 
sions as these — we might quote several of 
them—do not seem to be studied or 
forced. ‘They are thrown off by his con- 
structive and synthetic mind like sparks 
from the forge. 

Considering the practical bent of Pro- 
fessor Drummond’s thinking, and the 
wide range of his study, we should nat- 
urally expect to find him where he is, 
among the middlemen of this age. He 
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is emphatically areconciler. Being such, 
he is exposed, as all middlemen are, to 
bullets from both camps. He who under- 
takes to mediate between _ traditional 
views and progressive thought, to bring 
truth out from the cloister into the forum 
and market place, runs the risk of incur- 
ring the fine scorn of men who spend 
their lives over the intricacies of Greek 
accent or the convolutions of an earth- 
worm. ‘They are after “truth for truth’s 
sake,’ never mind about the poor devils 
who haven’t been to college. It is the 
modern version of the Pharisaic dictum, 
“The people who know not the law are 
accursed.” On the other hand, the rec- 
onciler is liable to arouse the suspi- 
cions of the very persons whom he 
would serve. ‘They are not quite sure 
whether he can know as much as he does 
and remain consistently in the Christian 
Church; they wonder why he should 
want to disseminate all over the country 
these new-fangled notions, which, so far 
as they can see, have no bearing on the 
salvation of the heathen world. 

ut criticism from either party © is 
powerless to swerve such men as Drum- 
mond from their chosen course. ‘lhere 
was a time in his career when he _ had 
practically committed himself to the 
foreign-missionary service. ‘The turn of 
circumstances kept him at home. But 
none the less does it seem as if he were 
now fulfilling a peculiar mission to entire 


Christendom. What man of our age 
appreciates more keenly its peculiar 
religious problems? Who understands 


better the needs and the struggles of the 
average Christian life? How accurately 
his books diagnose the theological and 
ecclesiastical situation which prevails 
alike, with minor local differences, on 
both sides of the sea. But he does not 
stand aloof as an interested spectator 
merely as the world creeps into the light 
of a better day. It is his task to conspire 
with that increasing purpose which runs 
through the ages. Certain great simple 
truths have made themselves so plain to him 
that he would share them with his fellow- 
men. Christianity as he conceives it, 
Christianity divested ofmuch of its custom- 
ary drapery, Christianity brought into the 
open and demonstrating its divine origin, 
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not by a chain of proof-texts, not by 
miracles in far-off centuries, but what it 
can do and is doing for the world to-day, 
—this is the substance of his message. 
If there is in it anything novel or start- 
ling, it is not his fault, but the fault of 
teachers who preceded him, and who 
departed from-the simplicity of Christ. 
Professor Drummond’s single aim has 
been to adapt the truth of the gospel to 
the life of the nineteenth century. 

It is almost presuming to advance 
further into the region of his inner life. 
Yet one who knows him cannot think of 
him without recalling the tribute once 
paid Lord Chatham, that there was some- 
thing finer in the man than in anything 
he said. Had Henry Drummond never 
put pen to paper, he could hardly have 
failed to mightily influence the world. 
He is a genuinely broad man. He will 
not be drawn into controversy. His 
sense of humor furnishes him an outlet 
for what with men not thus gifted would 
take the form of recrimination. He is 
more tolerant of the conservative school, 
more patient even with bigotry, than 
liberals are prone to be. It was charac- 
teristic of him to give this subject to a 
young man who once sought from him a 
theme on which to write, “The Narrow- 
ness of Breadth.” His own breadth is 
matched by a tender sympathy with all 
sorts and conditions of men, a genuine 
interest in every individual who crosses 
his path. It is so easy to glorify human- 
ity in the abstract, and neglect or vilify 
it in the concrete. ‘To this accusation, 
sometimes laid at the door of no less a 
man than Carlyle himself, Henry Drum- 
mond is not amenable. 

To breadth and sympathy, add vitality, 
and you have named the qualities which 


HENRY DRUMMOND. 


impress those who touch Professor Drum- 
mond’s personality. He is a live man 
in the largest sense. Whether roaming 
about among the natives of equatorial 
Africa, or participating in the sports of 
the college boys assembled on the breezy 
slopes of Northfield, or gracing a parlor 
company, he is the central figure. A 
clever Englishwoman divides the world 
into two classes,— the people who kindle, 
and tHe people who don’t. Professor 
Drummond is one of the people who 
kindle. Contact with him is like touch- 
ing the “ more life and better” for which 
the poet panteth. 

There was a fair May Sunday a little 
while ago when the privilege which he 
covets more than almost anything else 
was afforded him. He had an oppor- 
tunity to address two collegiate audiences 
whose earnest and appreciative attention 
might have inspired any man; and dur- 
ing the day he took by the hand and 
exchanged words with many of the 
young men and the young women to 
whom he had brought his message of 
cheer and inspiration. In other ways, 


. too, the day was rich and memorable to 


him in what it yielded of nature’s loveli- 
ness and human fellowship; and, as at 
its close he stood in the midst of a little 
group, he exclaimed suddenly: “ Was it 
only last night that we left Boston? Itseems 
a week. Ah, that is the way in which 
we may- expand life!’ For many a man 
and woman Henry Drummond’s evangel 
is expanding life, making it large and 
beautiful, as the soul learns to respond to 
God and to spend itself for its brethren, 
interpreting for them gain and loss, and 
joy and pain, and spurring them on to lay 
hold of that abundant life which the 
Master gives to all who follow him. 
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FROM A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH BY LAFAYETTE, GLASGOW. 














NOVA SCOTIA. 


By Thomas F. Anderson. 


glories have been embalmed in 

prose and verse by Longfellow, 
Warner, and other American writers, has 
no sooner asserted its supremacy as a 
summer resting place for wearied Ameri- 
cans, than it comes to the front as a most 
promising repository for some of the idle 
millions of New England capital ; so that 
we are confronted to-day with a section 
of country under a foreign flag that means 
almost as much to us, commercially and 
socially, as one of our own neighboring 
states. The Yankees, as the natives of 
New England are invariably known to the 
steady-going people of the land of Evan- 
geline, took their time about finding out 
just what the province means from the 
picturesque point of view; but they had 
no sooner satisfied themselves on that 
score than the practical side of the mat- 
ter presented itself to them also ; and the 
result is that the past few months have wit- 
nessed the formation and chartering of 
syndicates and companies innumerable, 
for the purpose of developing the almost 
inexhaustible coal and gold and copper 
and iron deposits, in which the country 


Te province of Nova Scotia, whose 


revels, while still others have taken in 
hand the transportation and hotel busi- 
ness of the province, and are bringing 
things up to an American standard as 
rapidly as may be. 

Thus it is that, while the political 
annexation of Canada to the United 
States, much talked about in these days, 
has not yet taken place, the commercial 
annexation of one of the most fertile and 
favored sections of the Dominion is fairly 
under way. ‘The terms of the annexation 
contract are mostly in favor of the Amer- 
ican party to it, for the latter has not 
only gained possession of some of the 
most valuable resources of the land of Jo- 
seph Howe and “Sam Slick,” but for years 
has enjoyed the presence and allegiance 
of a good many thousands of the best of 
Nova Scotia’s sons and daughters. These 
latter are now almost numerous enough to 
start a new province of their own were 
they so disposed ; they would probably 
not be so numerous had American capital 
found its way to their native land a decade 
or two sooner. But, rapid though the 
evolution of the country has latterly been 
in this respect, there is yet much to be 
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Cliff near Digby Light. 


told, in order that the people of New Eng- 
land may be relieved of some of their 
ignorance or prejudice concerning Nova 
Scotia and Nova-Scotians, that both may 
stand out in their true relation to the 
times and “the States.”” Thousands of 
New-Englanders, in the great stream of 
summer tourists that has found its way 
thither during the past few years, have 
already seen the charms of the country 
with their own eyes, and thousands more 





Digby Fishermen. 


will do so in the near future ; but there 
are still many who cling to the supersti- 
tious belief that Nova Scotia is nothing 
more than a barren, fish-impregnated, 
storm-swept recruiting ground for the 
Gloucester fleet, and coaling station for 


such transatlantic steamers as have the 
misfortune to be driven there. This idea 
is a rank injustice to one of the finest 
countries inthe world. The distinguished 
Connecticut writer, who, Columbus-like, 
but taking an easterly course, went 
on a tour of discovery to Nova Scotia 
some years ago, confessed that he never 
before knew how much water improved a 
river until he had seen some in this land 
of high tides; but this was not the only 
surprising discovery he 
made. It is not too 
much to say that there 
is not another three- 
hundred-mile stretch of 
territory on this con- 
tinent where finer pas- 
toral scenery, more in- 
teresting history and 
legend and greater di- 
versity of population 
and industry are to be 
found than in the 
country of the Annapolis 
Valley, of Bras d’Or, of 
Louisburg and Port 
Royal, of Glooscap and 
the Acadians. 

It is a country of 
contrasts, too, for in a few hours you 
change the bustle and enterprise of 
Yarmouth for the sleepiness of Wey- 
mouth or Digby, the lassitude of An- 
napolis for the stateliness of Kentville, 
and the peacefulness of Wolfville and 
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Grand Pré for the dignified activity of 
Halifax, where the people are nearer to 
England than is Glasgow,—if the con- 
stant touch with British forts and ships 
and British soldiers and flags counts for 
anything,— and where it has always been 
an unwritten law that no man must hurry. 
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the English squire or retired military 
gentleman will be found a conspicuous 
feature of the landscape ; and everywhere 
that you go will be discovered some rep- 
resentative of the two colored races of 
the province —the copper-colored and 
the black. There is not much contrast 


Coxheath Copper Mine. 
TEMPORARY WORKS AT SHAFT NO. 2. 


The people themselves go by contrasts 
and contraries. Where, under the can- 
opy, could one find such a diversified 
congregation of English, Scotch, Irish, 
German, Dutch, French, Indian, African, 
and other nationalities dwelling together 
in such peace and harmony and making 
up, in the course of natural assimilation, 
the typical Nova-Scotian— Bluenose, if 
you prefer to call him by that meaningless 
name? In Halifax you can find every 
one of these, either in the original or 
the alloyed state; at Lunenburg or Ma- 
hone Bay it will be the Dutch or Germans 
who predominate ; in Cape Breton, the 
brawny Scot; at Meteghan or Clare or 
Chezzetcook, the sons and daughters of 
France, who do not, however, speak their 
native tongue with the Parisian accent ; 
at Kentville, the Nova Scotian type of 


between these two, however, for the one 
is lazy and the other is shiftless; but 
they add a pleasing bit of trimming to 
the general ensemble, and render the 
Nova Scotian make-up just so much 
the more cosmopolitan. 

The net result of all this is that the 
visitor enjoys a constant change, not only 
of scene, but of faces and _ personal 
characteristics. A journey through the 
province could be monotonous only to a 
blind man. Even the blind man might 
be buoyed up by the incense of the 
miles and miles of apple _ blossoms 
through which he could travel in spring, 
or the sweet odor of the fir or the marsh 
land in summer. 

It would be almost impossible to bore 
a hole in the ground in any part of 
Nova Scotia without striking mineral 








richness of some kind; and similarly it 
may be said that no sportsman can take 
a gun and a rod to the province without 
having something to show for each, from 
a quail to a moose on the one hand, or a 
brook trout to a salmon on the vther. 
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in another season or two the fastidious 
New-Englander will be able to enjoy the 
comforts and privileges he has been ac- 
customed to at the numerous beach and 
mountain resorts of his own section. 
Then will Nova Scotia be the ideal 





Entrance to Sydney Harbor, from site of Coxheath Smelting Works. 


Add to this already long catalogue of 
Nova Scotia’s possessions a few more 
characteristics, in the way of Bay of 
Fundy fogs, forty-foot tides, bracing 
breezes, the coolest of nights and the 
balmiest of days in summer, and a native 
hospitality to strangers that is not ex- 
celled by any people under the sun, and 
you have some sort of a composite pho- 
tograph of Nova Scotia as it really is, 
and not what some deluded people have 
imagined it to be. 

To be sure, there are a few drawbacks ; 
even a country that has “Paradise” on 
its time-tables must fall short of perfec- 
tion. The most serious drawback just 
now is the absence of modern and com- 
modious hotels; but if people can goa 
thousand miles to Florida and sleep for 
nights at atime on the decks of crowded 
river steamers and come back and say they 
had a “lovely time,” they ought to be 
able to accommodate themselves to the 
limited hotel accommodations of the land 
of Evangeline without inveighing against 
the country itself too severely. But even 


in this matter American capital is coming 
bravely to the rescue; one of the omni- 
present “syndicates” has now in hand 
arrangements for erecting summer hotels 
in various parts of the province, where 





summer vacation land indeed, for there 
are no mosquitoes to speak of, malaria is an 
unknown quantity, and hay fever vanishes 
when its hapless victim sets foot upon 
this romantic soil. 

The comfort of the railroad traveller 
has already been provided for, for fast 
modern trains are now run on the various 
lines; the “Flying Yankee” of New 
England has its counterpart in the 
“Flying Bluenose”’ of Nova Scotia. The 
legal tender of the United States is 
accepted now in most parts of the prov- 
ince at its face value, whereas there used 
to be a substantial and decidedly varied 
discount, much to the disgust of the Amer- 
ican sojourner. ‘The urchin to whom you 
offer your dime or “nickel” for carrying 
your valise at Digby will accept it as 
promptly and gratefully as the diminutive 
darky who stands on his head for you 
in the South while your train is stopping 
“twenty minutes for refreshments.”’ 

Nova Scotia must not be understood 
to be merely a dreamy patchwork of farms 
and forest, vale and hill, and stream and 
lake. It has a plenitude of all these, 
but it also has towns and cities of no 
mean proportions, and that means daily 
newspapers, and telegraph lines, and 
public halls and theatres, and most of the 
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other concomitants of modern civiliza- 
tion, not forgetting electric street railways 
and free postal delivery and yacht clubs. 
In Halifax they actually have “ society,” 
but you get out of range of its influence 
almost as quickly as you have left the 
city, and by the time you have reached 
some of the more remote parts of Cape 
Breton you have nothing but your own. 
The people themselves, as a class, are 
endowed with intelligence of a high order, 
albeit ofttimes conspicuously tempered 
with conservatism, while their moral in- 
tegrity is of the most undoubted quality. 
How long this will remain as unim- 
peachable as it is, depends largely upon 
how long the enterprising journalists of 
the province continue to dish out their 
glaring broadsides of murders, riots, 
and highway robberies in the neighboring 
Republic, which form the major portion 
of the “news” sent out to their scandalized 
subscribers. This has probably done 
more than anything else to foster what 


or the back country of Vermont. The 
Halifaxian and the Bostonian can meet 
socially and commercially on a common 
platform, and neither feel the need of the 
slightest embarrassment. If Massachu- 
setts has clever statesmen and brilliant 
writers, so has Nova Scotia. Has it not 
been a Nova-Scotian who has recently 
been presenting the claims of Canada 
before the august Behring Sea arbitrators 
in Paris, and is not one of the most elo- 
quent invited orators at frequent Boston 
banquets one of the leading politicians 
and journalists of the Mayflower prov- 
ince? The essential difference is that 
Massachusetts has a population of two 
million and is an integral part of the 
greatest and most progressive country 
in the world, while Nova Scotia has but 
a paltry half-million in its 18,670 square 
miles, and is cut off from its natural 
American connection by a tariff wall, 
and from its Canadian one by a melan- 
choly wilderness. 





Halifax. 


prejudice exists to-day against the United 
States in the minds of these peaceable 
souls ; the fact that there is really so little 
of this prejudice, in face of this condition 
of things, speaks volumes for the friendly 
feeling that the Nova-Scotians as a body 
entertain for the “ Yankee.” 

The people differ from the native-born 
American chiefly in their more deliberate 
way of doing things. They have the 
same language, the same ideas, the same 
general knowledge, the same _ business 
acumen in modified form, and the same 
modes of living and working and wor- 
shipping as have the residents of Boston 


The journalists who are politically bound 
to the other side of the question will 
stoutly affirm to you that there is no 
real annexation sentiment in the prov- 
ince, and will try to look as if they were 
telling the gospel truth, and others will 
conscientiously tell the American visitor 
that there are only a handful of annex- 
ationists in existence, and that these 
hardly dare express their “ disloyal” senti- 
ments. But the American visitor cannot 
pass a week in the province without find- 
ing the most undoubted evidence that, 
especially among the farming class, there 
is a most widespread feeling in favor of 
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A Blueberry Caravan at Yarmouth 


a union of the two countries, and that 
it is a feeling they are not backward 
in expressing. 

There are several ways of getting to 
Nova Scotia from the metropolis of New 
England, from whence one must surely 
start upon a vacation trip in order to 
get off in proper form, and of course 
each one of them is the “ best,” accord- 
ing to the advertised opinions of the 
respective transportation lines. It is pre- 
supposed, however, that the tourist will 
go by water at least a portion of the 
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Low Tide at Windsor. 


way, else the true romance of the under- 
taking will be lacking. Having reached 
Nova Scotia— and he can get to any point 
this side of Halifax in from sixteen to 
twenty-five hours from Boston—he will 


find no lack of interesting novelty or 
of routes to follow. If he be a bicyclist, 
he will find good roads in many parts 
of the country, particularly in the vicinity 
of Yarmouth and Kentville and Halifax. 
In Cape Sreton, where the famous inter- 
ocean scenery is the chief attraction, and 
where they talk Gaelic and take a dis- 
count off your American money, it may 
be another matter. 

It is in Cape Breton that most of the 
capitalistic campaigning against the coal 
mines has been going on of late, in which 

the coal mines have capitulated 
as completely as did _ the 
famous fortress at Louisburg, 
whose remains are still to be 
seen not far from the coal re- 
gion, when an earlier New Eng- 
land expedition started out 
against it. 

It is at Sydney, the quaint 


Das and quiet outpost of civilization, 


~~, which is reached after a sail of 
an afternoon and a night on 

= the little lake steamer, that the 
headquarters of the first and 
we; largest of these syndicates, the 
* Dominion Coal Company, will 
be found; and the tourist who 
has time to stop can gain a 
very instructive idea of how 


the mining of soft coal is conducted on 
a large scale under the ocean, for even 
the bed of the sea is invaded here by 
the industrious miners. 

The island of Cape Breton, which is 
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separated from Nova Scotia proper by 
the narrow fifteen-mile Strait of Canso,— 
a sort of natural Suez Canal, and a water- 
way of no little importance, —is about a 


SCOTIA. 


another syndicate upon the world. How- 
ever this may be, the ink was hardly 
dry upon the charter of the first American 
coal-mining company, the Dominion Coal 





Tne Backbone of the Province. 


hundred miles in extreme length, and 
something like eighty miles in breadth. 
When it gets a few more hotels and a 
little judicious advertising, Cape Breton 
will be one of the most popular vacation 
resorts on the continent, and with its 
beautiful Bras d’Or scenery, its bracing 
air, the quaintness of the people and 
their customs, the curious Indian cele- 
brations at Chapel Island (which have 
already been described in this magazine), 
and the unlimited opportunities it offers 
to the sportsman, will hold its popularity 
much longer than many of the so-called 
“most popular resorts” nearer home. 
Perhaps the American men of money 
realized this when they decided to annex 
the coal and copper mines and go into 
the hotel syndicate business. 

A “syndicate” nowadays is the syno- 
nyme for about all that is good and evil, 
and the Cape Breton fisherman, who 
invites a neighbor to join with him in 
building and maintaining of a set of fish 
flakes, considers that he has launched 


Company, before a second and a third 
company were projected, and these are 
now in full possession of the finest coal 
beds of the island, with “ more to follow.”’ 
One of them, the Boston and Nova Scotia 
Coal and Railway Company, contemplates 
the building of a new sixty-mile railway 
from Louisburg to a point on the Strait 
of Canso, opposite the present railway 
terminus on the mainland, supplementing 
the present government road which runs 
from Sydney and down through the island 
across Grand Narrows to about the same 
point. This will intersect a region where 
there is no rail communication now, and 
will be of great advantage to the com- 
pany in the way of distributing its coal 
product. It is not impossible that some 
day the great Canadian Pacific Railway, 
which now sends its trains from Van- 
couver to Boston and Halifax, may make 
this the final link in its tremendous 
reach from the Pacific toward Europe. 
If this should happen, Louisburg would 
be its Atlantic terminus, from whence 
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fast steamships would take up the thread 
of the journey and carry their passengers 
to England in an amazingly short time. 

Meanwhile the original invading body, 
the Dominion Coal Com- 
pany, is rapidly constructing 
a new railway from Sydney 
to Louisburg, a, distance of 
twenty miles, which, with the 
two other lines, will make 
a circuit around the eastern 
half of the bisected island 
and be a great thing for 
Cape Breton. This last-men- 
tioned road will also be of 
service to another important 
Boston enterprise, the Cox- 
heath copper mine, one of the 
richest deposits of this mineral 
in the country. 

Up to the present time, 
coal alone of the minerals of 
Cape Breton has furnished 
a basis for mining operations that have 
resulted in productive and remunerative 
mines of any magnitude. It is gener- 
ally conceded that ample evidences of 
mineral wealth exist, even in the feeble 
developments in numerous deposits, prin- 
cipally iron and copper, that have been 
discovered in various sections of the 
island. The government mining leases 
covering the outcrops of these deposits 
are generally owned by the small mer- 
chants to whom the native prospectors, 
on whose land the discovery generally 
is made, look for the slight financial 
aid needed to carry on the first crude 
surface development work. The future 





Ruins of the Old Fortress at Louisburg. 


of Cape Breton lies largely in the will- 
ingness of these owners to dispose of 
their claims on reasonable terms to those 
who can afford to risk ample develop- 
ment money on the present prospects. 





The intelligent merchants of Sydney, 


who originally owned the copper de- 
posits on the Coxheath Hills, realiz 
ing the immense importance to all their 
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Acadia College, Wolfville. 


other interests of the establishment of 
smelting works on Sydney Harbor in re- 
lation to the coal interests of that sec- 
tion, transferred their mining areas to 
enterprising Boston parties, who, while 
realizing the great possibilities for these 
mines, as shown by the unusual amount 
of surface work carried out by the origi- 
nal owners, and appreciating the great 
advantages of their proximity to the cheap 
coal and the deep-water facilities of Syd- 
ney Harbor, have also realized that, with 
the steady decline in the market price of 
copper, a very large development of the 
mines should precede any attempt to 
make an output for reduction or market- 
ing of the output. The pres- 
ent owners of these Cox- 
heath and Argyle mines are 
the Eastern Development 
Company, Limited, a Nova 
Scotia corporation with head- 
quarters and stockholders in 
Boston. The company has 
continued systematic surface 
and underground develop- 
ments at intervals for several 
years, and has proved two veins of magni- 
tude, from ten to twenty feet in width, con- 
taining copper ores, unusually free from 
impurities, which will average a per cent 
of copper that will be profitable to smelt. 
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Entrance to Yarmouth Harbor. 


The visitor to these mines takes a team 
at Sydney and rides up what is known as 
the Scotch Road, which crosses the spurs 
of the Coxheath Hills, and from which 
charming views of Sydney Harbor and 
the surrounding hills and valleys can 
be had; ten miles bring one to the 
cottage of the hospitable mining cap- 
tain, where one will be received, es- 
pecially if he hails from the “States,” 
with a genuine Yankee wel- 
come, and have a chance to 
scramble over the rocks and 
ravines to pick ore samples 
from the croppings or the ore 
dumps, and to inspect the 
temporary mining plant con- 
taining the drilling machinery. 
If one is extra venturesome, 
perhaps he can go below 
ground three or four hundred 
feet and see the power drills 
eating their way into the rich 
copperrock. From the main 
shaft an extensive view is had 
of the valley of the French 
Vale, with the Boisdale Hills in the 
background ; and if you care to climb 
still higher up the mountain to the 
crest, where work on the recently dis- 
covered cross vein is being worked at 
No. 3 shaft,you will obtain a view still more 
extensive. A few years ago a fire swept 
over a large area on top of these Coxheath 
Hills, and the timber and brush have been 
succeeded by generous crops of raspber- 
ries, checkerberries, and blueberries ; but 
whether one’s object be outlook, berries, 
or mineralogy, one is sure to be surprised 
at the extent of the company’s work. 

, As one drives back to Sydney, he 


should vary the trip by seeking the shores 
of the northwest arm of the harbor, taking 
the road to Ball’s Bridge, which closely 
follows the line surveyed for the com- 
pany’s railroad: five miles bring one 
to the water’s edge, and following the 
shore for another mile or so, one comes 
to the Grantmyre farm on which the 
company is to locate its extensive smelting 
and refining works. Beyond the Grantmyre 





Fishing on the Tusket Lakes. 


farmhouse is a fine view of the outlet 
from Sydney Harbor to old ocean, with 
the town of North Sydney strung along 
the opposite shore. The deep-water 
facilities at Grantmyre’s could not well 
be improved upon. 

Some idea of the value of the deposits 
controlled by the Dominion Coal Company, 
or “ Whitney syndicate,” may be gained 
from the fact that it covers a hundred 
square miles in Cape Breton County, 
and that if only one half were mined, 
there would be a product of 600,000,000 
tons, or an average of 6,000,000 tons 
a year for the century’s lease. It is 
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calculated that the annual consumption 
of coal within a hundred-mile radius 
of Boston is about 5,000,000 tons, while 
Canada consumes 2,000,000 tons. This 
would make a pretty fair market for both 
this company and the Boston and Nova 
Scotia Coal and Railway Company, which 
owns ten square miles at Broad Cove, 
in Inverness County, with at least 200,- 
000,000 tons of coal deposit. The nom- 
inal head of the first-named company 
is Mr. Henry M. Whitney, the well- 
known street-railway man of Boston, 
and the head of the other is Hon. John 
W. Candler, of the same city. Several 
local companies have also been chartered, 
and there are enormous bituminous de- 
posits of a somewhat different grade 
that have for years been worked at 
Pictou, Spring Hill, and other places in 
Cumberland and Pictou Counties, on 
the mainland, so that it may be said 
that the coal resources of Nova Scotia 
are practically unlimited. These other 
mines will doubtless find their way into 
American hands before long, and it is 
reasonably certain that a strong effort 
will be made to have Congress take off 
the present duty on Canadian coal. 
Whether it will succeed or not will 
depend upon the influence of the West- 
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ern and Southern mine owners, who have 
interests of their own at stake. 

Some rather unkind things have been 
written about the peo- nce 
ple of Cape Breton. d 
They have been called 
ignorant and sordid and 
unenterprising. The 
Cape-Bretoners are 
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naturally indignant at these strictures ; 
for while they may be ignorant so 
far as knowledge of the course. of stocks 
and bonds and the silver question and 
the Panama scandal go, 
they are hospitable before 
they are mercenary, and 
are no longer unenter- 
prising after they emigrate 
to Boston. 

One of the favorite 
stopping places is Baddeck, 
half-way up the Bras d’Or, 
which, besides its great 
natural beauty and the fact 
that it is the summer 
home of Prof. A. Graham 
Bell, of telephone fame, 
and George Kennan, the 
noted traveller and writer, 
lays claim to distinction 
because Charles Dudley 
Warner once used it as 
the subject of a _ book. 
The little steamer, after 
sailing through a nocturnal 
fairyland, all the more 
fairy-like if it be moon- 
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light, reaches here well into the 
night, and usually stops long enough 
to allow such of its passengers as 
desire to take a stroll through the de- 
serted streets of the little town. They 
always go in search of a certain curious 
jail that Mr. Warner and others have 
written about, but they never find it; 
perhaps they would if it were daytime. 
After retracing one’s way through the 
little canal at St. Peter’s, and speculat- 
ing as to whether it has been pur- 
chased by a syndicate, the mainland is 
reached once more, and Halifax. 

In travelling through Nova Scotia 
you cannot go anywhere without go- 
ing to Halifax. The railroad and 
steamship companies have entered 
into a joint conspiracy to this effect ; 
but whether the scheme was originally 
engineered by them, the Halifax hotel 
people or the hackmen, has never 
been definitely ascertained. It is just 
as well, for there is much to interest 
the American tourist in the old city 
by the sea. It is a sort of second 
Quebec, without the latter’s French 
flavor, and the simile is carried out 
in its towering fortress, its open-air 
market, and its magnificent waterway. 
You can stand on the ramparts of the 
Citadel and watch the same great 
| ocean steamer coming up the harbor 
that you may see a few days later from 
the ramparts at Quebec steaming up 
the St. Lawrence. Just now that 
steamer is more than likely to have on 
board several hundred immigrants, 
bound for the Canadian or American 
Northwest; for the stringent cholera 
regulations of the United States have 
served to deflect a large part of this 
business to Halifax and other Domin- 
ion ports of entry. 

For a town that has such a “slow 
freight” reputation, one will find at 
certain times a wonderful amount of 
social life in Halifax; more, per- 
haps, than of commercial life. In 
summer, nowadays, it is usually 
crowded with American visitors, who 
have come in by steamer or train to 
“do” the place, and you are more 
than likely to happen upon any num- 
ber of friends at the “ Queen” or the 
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“Halifax.” Driving is much indulged 
in, for there are some beautiful drives, 
aside from the primeval Park itself, and 
there is a constant round of band 
concerts, receptions on board the 
always-present British and foreign 
war ships, drills and parades by 
the red-coated military, sports and 
tournaments by cricketers, firemen, 
and athletic associations, yacht 
races and holiday celebrations of 
various kinds. ‘The “society ”’ al- 
ready referred to has its private 
clubs, where spreads and recep- 
tions are given; and there is a 
local theatre where plays are pre- 
sented by visiting American com- 
panies, “under distinguished pat- 
ronage.” Society” attends some 
of these histrionic events in force, 
at times, but there are no box 
parties, because there are no 
boxes. The Halifaxians take an 
intense pride in their “Gardens” ; 
and they are quite justified in 
doing so. ‘There are all sorts of 
public institutions and places to 
be visited, not the least important 
of which is the now famous 
“green market” scene on Saturday 
morning. Between the good-na- 
tured Dutch lady, who wants to 
sell you “a nice fat duck,” and the 
insistent colored woinan and once 
noble red man who are bound that you 
shall purchase their berries or baskets, 
the visitor has enough to keep his mind 
and tongue active while he lingers at 
this curious scene. 

If you are fortunate enough to have a 
friend in Halifax, you will be surprised, 
and perhaps embarrassed, at the amount 





of time ani attention he appears willing 
to devote to you. Time is no object, 
and in some cases a man will cheerfully 
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lock up his store or office in order to 
accompany you somewhere, or identify 
you at the bank. 

Halifax used to be a very important 
shipping centre, and even now there are 
times when the array of masts and fun- 
nels along its noble water front is an 
inspiring one. Millions of dollars have in 
times past been made here in commerce, 
particularly in the West Indian trade, 
and some of these millions are 
still stowed carefully away in 
banks and _ stockings, while 
foreign capital has to do the 
service they ought to perform 
in developing the rich natural 
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resources of the province. 
Nova-Scotians are conserva- 
tive in this as in all other 
things, and are quite unwilling 
to invest their money in any 
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enterprises but those of their fathers and 
grandfathers. Gradually the shipping busi- 
ness has gone down, partly because of 
the introduction of steam traffic, and 
partly from other causes. The little fish- 
dealing and vessel-owning concerns have 


ing is sufficiently large to accommodate 
the biggest steamer afloat, save, perhaps, 
a vessel of the size of the old “Great 
Eastern,” and an ordinary-sized vessel 
looks like a toy ship when imprisoned 
within its cavernous depths. It makes 
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been swallowed by the few big ones, and 
the maritime glory of Halifax is not what 
it once was. Molasses-laden brigantines 
no longer race back from the same port, 
three or four at a time, to see which will 
tie up to the wharf first, because there 
are seldom three or four to sail together ; 
and the bustle and activity at the fish 
wharves, where the dried cod, so much 
esteemed by the West-Indians, is packed 
in “drums,” and the waiting vessels 
loaded and unloaded, is but the apolo- 
getic ghost of its former self. 
Nevertheless, Halifax, from its geo- 
graphical situation, will always be an 
important harbor, and much of the news 
of ocean disasters, of broken shafts, of 
heroic rescues and coast wrecks that has 
for years found its way from there to the 
American papers, will continue to come 
in the same way, for Halifax means much 
more to the Atlantic navigator than it 
does to the great world on shore. In 
this connection, one of its most interest- 
ing features, the great dry dock, but a 
few years completed, must not be over- 
looked. This grand triumph of engineer- 


Halifax all the more a desirable haven 
of refuge to the disabled mariner. 

Some of the most dreadful wrecks of 
the century have occurred within a few 
hours’ sail of the city itself, the most nota- 
ble having been that of the White Star 
steamer “Atlantic,” which went ashore 
near Sambro on April 1, 1871, sending 
six hundred souls to a watery grave. 
The coast hereabouts, with its submerged 
reefs, and its cliffs of ironstone and 
granite, its deceptive currents and fogs 
and gales, is one of the most dangerous 
on the continent. Lighthouses are but 
a poor protection to the vessels that ply 
along its shore, on account of these far- 
extending reefs, and the advisability of 
placing a series of light-ships along the 
coast is now being discussed. 

Charles Dickens, when he first visited 
America in 1842, received a rather ex- 
citing introduction to this part of the 
coast. The steamer on which he was 
travelling ran aground just outside of 
Halifax Harbor, in the fog, and remained 
there several hours before the incoming 
tide released her. Dickens evidently 
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received a rather pleasant 
impression of Halifax itself 
in the seven hours’ stay 
there, for he reports that 
“the whole aspect of the 
town is cheerful, thriving, 
and industrious.” “It hap- 
pened,” writes the great 
novelist, “to be the open- 
ing day of the Legislative 
Council and General As- 
sembly, at which ceremonial 
the forms observed on the 
commencement of a new 
session of Parliament in 
England were so clearly 
copied, and so gravely pre- 
sented on a small scale, that 
it was like looking at West- 
minster through the wrong 
end of a telescope. ‘The 
governor, as her Majesty’s 
representative, delivered 
what may be called the 
speech from the throne: 
he said what he had to say 
manfully and well. The 
military band outside the 
building struck up ‘God 
save the Queen’ with great 
vigor before his Excellency 
had quite finished; the 
people shouted; the ins 
rubbed their hands ; the outs shook their 
heads; the government party said there 
never was such a good speech; the op- 
position declared there never was such 
a bad one; the speaker and members of 
the House of Assembly withdrew from 
the bar to say a great deal among them- 
selves and do a little ; and in short every- 
thing went on, and promised to go on, 
just as it does at home upon the like 
occasions.” 
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Black Bluenoses 


About the same thing has been re- 
peated in every one of the fifty years that 
have passed since this was written. ‘The 
band plays the same air, and the guns 
thunder out in the same way on every 
repetition of this highly important pro- 
ceeding. ‘The legislature meets in the 
same ancient building, and within its 
gloomy interior the visitor will find 
the offices of the provincial secretary, 
the attorney-general, and various other 
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officials who uphold the dignity of the 
province. In the two officials partic- 
ularly mentioned, the American will find 
two of the brightest of Nova Scotia’s 
sons, and two of the best known on the 
Yankee side of the line. Both are splen- 
did orators, and both are masters of the 
art of politics, and have had as much to 
do with the recent commercial renais- 
sance of Nova Scotia as any one within its 
borders. Hon. W. S. Fielding, the pro- 
vincial secretary and premier, and Hon. 
J. W. Longley, the attorney-general of 
the province, are both a credit to the 
land that gave them birth. They have 
had some illustrious predecessors, for 
Halifax has either been the birthplace or 
the home of such men as Hon. Joseph 
Howe, the provincial Clay of politics 
and Raymond of journalism; of Judge 
Thomas C. Haliburton, the famous legis- 
lator, jurist, and author of “The Clock- 
maker”; of Sir Provo Wallis, the hero of 
the “Shannon” and “ Chesapeake” fight ; 
of Sir Adams Archibald ; of Sir Charles 
Tupper and Sir John S. D. Thompson, the 
astute politicians and diplomats; of Sir 
William Fenwick Williams, and Parker and 
Welsford, the heroes of the Crimea; of 
Lieut. William Stairs, the brave Halifaxian 
who faced the dangers of Africa with Stan- 
ley, and finally succumbed to them ; and of 
scores of other lights that have shone with 
greater or less brilliancy in the political, 
military, or judicial firmaments. 

The social and religious life of the 
middle class in Halifax presents an inter- 
esting study, though not, perhaps, on 
account of anything particularly novel or 
sensational. All the leading denomina- 
tiens are represented by churches, the 
Presbyterian, Methodist, and Episcopal, 
or Church of England, being especially 
strong, while the Roman Catholics are 
numerous and have two of the finest 
church edifices in the city. Sunday in 
Halifax means something, and shows a 
vivid contrast to Sunday in some of 
our own communities. Such a thing as 
an open store is practically unknown, and 
would be a scandal to the neighborhood. 
The church services are largely attended ; 
about the only break in the general 
quiet is the morning parade of the red- 
coats to the Garrison Chapel, headed by 
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their brass band, and arrayed in all the 
glittering panoply of gilt, and pipe clay, 
and shoeblacking. ‘The British soldier 
is not one of your fellows who hides his 
light under a bushel, and even when he 
goes to church he makes that fact known 
to the world. When he has entered the 
church, after an informal dress parade on 
the lawn, he is gravely preached to by 
the rector on the vanities of the world, 
joins in the singing and chanting in a 
bass voice that makes the building quake, 
politely loans his hymn-book to a civilian 
whom he may notice without one, files 
out of the church like a blaze of sunlight 
leaving a tomb, goes through some more 
of the “etiquettical perfunctorisms” of 
military life, and marches off to his bar- 
racks again, through the crowd of admir- 
ing citizens that has gathered for the 
thousandth time to witness the always 
attractive event. 

And what would Halifax be without 
the soldiers? Some idea of the calamity 
can be gained from the change that even 
the withdrawal of part of the original 
force of her Majesty’s servants has brought 
about. The soldiers are half the life of 
the place; without them the town would 
not be Halifax. They lend a color and 
picturesqueness to the dingiest streets, 
and a theoretical activity to the general 
life of the place. Usually they get along 
fairly well with the inhabitants, and 
marry off a goodly portion of the fair 
sex, to leave them weeping on the wharf 
when the troop-ship carries their regi- 
ment off to Bermuda or Malta. At any 
rate, the marching of the soldiers on 
parade with their excellent music, their 
strolling through the streets with their 
best girls when off duty, and the noc- 
turnal tramp of the picket guard on the 
outlook for stragglers and belligerents 
through the back streets of the town, 
give to the place a life that is all its 
own. 

The blue uniformed British sailor from 
the war ships is another conspicuous 
feature of the town. He is not so self- 
assertive as the soldier, possibly from 
the fact that he is a sailor, and is con- 
tent to confine his shore peregrinations 
to the lower streets adjoining the water 
front of the city. He is quite well aware 
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that he is engaged in the highly im- 
portant duty of representing Britannia 
ruling the waves. He never objects to 
a little “shindy,” and it makes but little 
difference to him whether this is with 
a soldier of his own nationality, or with 
a marine representative of some effete 
contemporary, ‘or whether the scene is 
laid on the street or in a convenient grog 
shop. However, nothing very serious ever 
comes of these little diversions, and if 
it were not for them the Halifax police 
would have an absolute sinecure. 

One of the interesting features of life 
in Halifax is the weekly visitation of 
country people, who come to town from 
places all the way from five to forty 
miles away, with teams laden with butter, 
eggs, garden stuff, and almost invariably 
a big churn of buttermilk, for all of 
which they find a ready sale from a reg- 
ular list of customers. With the money 
they derive from this they stock up with 
provisions, clothing, and other necessa- 
ries, carefully eschewing anything that 
savors of mere worldly vanity, and depart 
for their distant homes. Saturday, which 
is market day, is the usual time for 
visiting. 

The colored people, who have their 
exclusive settlements—and nobody else 
ever casts jealous eyes at them— at Pres- 
ton and Hammond’s Plains, and other 
out-of-town places, also come to town 
with birch brooms, berries, herbs of 
various miraculous properties, and other 
samples of their peculiar stock in trade, 
and return laden with cornmeal and 
molasses, halibut head, soup bones, and 
other delicacies, not to speak of the con- 
tents of certain brown jugs that are often 
responsible for making night hideous on 
the lonely road to the “darky” settle- 
ments. Aside from the genuine African 
variety, there is probably no negro so 
black as the Halifax one. 

In similar manner the hardy fishermen 
from the little coves down the coast 
bring up heaping boatloads of mackerel, 
herring, lobsters, and other fish, which 
are retailed at the public “slip” at 
prices that would astonish a Boston board- 
ing-house keeper. Great loads of hay 
are brought in for sale, and a Saturday 
morning at the market which does not 
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find a few cows and litters of pigs offered 
to the highest bidder is an exception. 

The American plan of selling coal to 
the poorer classes by the basket finds 
its counterpart here in the case of the 
coal hucksters, who go about the streets 
with wagon-loads of the product of the 
syndicates’ mines, which they sell by the 
bushel and even by the peck. ‘Their 
monotonous cry is heard everywhere. 

Among outdoor amusements, base-ball 
has to take a back seat for cricket, the 
great English game, which is_ played 
here with all its transatlantic accompani- 
ments of bands and crowds. Polo is 
another favorite sport, and the military 
have all sorts of athletic tournaments. 
Nothing on this continent, however, is 
quite so English as the way in which 
the regimental officers play their cricket 
matches, with band serenades between 
each inning, and a refreshing cup of 
tea from the kettle that is being brewed, 
gypsy fashion, in the refreshment marquee. 
There have been some famous boat races 
on the harbor in times gone by, and 
some noted scullers, such as George 
Brown and Albert Hamm, have been 
brought up in or near Halifax. 

The Halifaxian is always ready to go 
on a picnic, and there is an embarrass- 
ment of riches in the way of picnic 
resorts. Scores of beautiful places are at 
his disposal, at Bedford Basin, the mag- 
nificent termination of the harbor; the 
lovely Northwest Arm, McNab’s Island, 
Cow Bay, and innumerable other beautiful 
spots. Sunday-school picnics are very 
common, and the happy children, in their 
best attire, and carrying flags and banners, 
march in military form through the streéts 
to the steamer that is to convey them to 
the point of gathering. In the afternoon 
their parents and uncles and aunts go 
down and join them, and all goes merry. 

When the people have nothing else to 
do, they go down to the wharf to see 
their friends and neighbors depart on the 
steamer for Boston. ‘They have been 
doing this now for a good many years, 
and have lost track of the number they 
have “seen off,” but, like the Sunday- 
morning parade of the soldiers, there 
seems to be a perennial fascination about 
this that they cannot withstand. It is 
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right here that the beginning of the book 
of Exodus has always been, so far as 
Halifax is concerned. Nowadays, how- 
ever, the people can vary the monotony 
by going down to the same wharf to see 
the crowd of American tourists come in. 
The city has lost some of its best blood 
and brawn to “the States,” but it is now 
getting back a few Yankee dollars in re- 
turn. 

But even quaint and curious old 
Halifax, with its kindly but conservative 
people ; its tendency to bemoan the “ hard 
times,” without making any special effort 
to make them softer; its streets running 
down hill ; its curious blending of Old and 
New World ideas ; its palpable evidence 
of British military domination ; its glorious 
setting of forest and water; its indiffer- 
ence to what is going on in the busy 
world about it, must be bidden farewell ; 
for Halifax, after all, is not Nova Scotia, 
and there are other places that call to the 
tourist. 

You can leave the capital city either by 
the front or the rear door, as you prefer. 
If by the former, you can continue your 
explorations along the rock-bound Atlan- 
tic coast, touching on your way westward 
such places as Chester, with its alluring 
archipelago and reminiscences of the 
immortal William Kidd, mariner and 
freebooter ; Mahone Bay and Lunenburg, 
where the descendants of the early Ger- 
man settlers predominate ; Bridgewater, 
fifteen miles up the “Rhine of Nova 
Scotia,” a/ias the Lahave River, where 
there is railway connection back to the 
Annapolis Valley ; Liverpool, where access 
can be had to the Molega gold-mining 
region; Shelburne, where the Loyalists 
once vainly tried to establish a capital 
city, and sank a couple of millions in the 
enterprise ; Lockport, Barrington, and 
various other points at which the coast- 
ing steamer stops, until you finally get 
around to Yarmouth, by way of the 
Tusket Islands. Cape Sable Island is not 
far from Shelburne, and it was here that 
our Scandinavian friend, Leif Ericson, is 
supposed to have discovered America 
some four hundred years before Colum- 
bus discovered it, for which his Boston 
descendants have raised to him a monu- 
ment that would make his unsophisti- 
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see it. 

Lunenburg is one of the most prosper- 
ous places in the list, being largely inter- 
ested in shipping and fishing enterprises. 
Near it is located a curious natural phe- 
nomenon known as the Ovens. These 
are several large caverns worn out by the 
tide, which are enshrouded in local super- 
stition and legend. The German people 
hereabouts are noted for their superstition, 
as well as for encouraging their wives and 
daughters to do field work, and many a 
hair-raising tale of ghosts and pirates do 
they spin to each other as they sit around 
their old-fashioned fireplaces. Probably 
there is not one old man in all Lunenburg 
County, clergymen excepted, who has not 
at some time in his existence there dug 
for a hidden pot of gold on some dark 
night, and found it, only to have it dis- 
appear forever because of breaking the 
“spell” by dropping some unconscious 
remark. Just now there is a tension of 
relations between Lunenburg and its near 
neighbor, Bridgewater, which places that 
between Chicago and St. Louis quite in 
the shade. ‘The trouble has all been over 
the location of the county seat, and 
actual warfare has only been avoided by 
the issuing of a Solomon-like decree that 
each town shall have a court sitting. 

The mining of gold in Nova Scotia 
dates back some thirty years, and during 
that time a large amount has been added 
to the world’s product from the score or 
so of mines in the province. A very 
good idea of the operation can be had at 
Molega, located near the picturesque 
Liverpool lakes, where there are some 
very rich veins and a number of mills. 
One of these—the Molega—is run by 
provincial capital, but most of the others in 
the province are owned by American 
or British syndicates. The gold is of a 
very excellent quality, but up to a recent 
date it has not been mined in the most 
economical manner. 

A certain Nova Scotia lady in Boston 
was once heard to remark, at a gathering 
there, that she did not know many Nova- 
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Scotians, as she had always lived in 
Halifax. If one leaves Halifax by its 
back door, another phase of Nova 


Scotian life willbe met with. If he is 








bound for the neighboring province of 
New Brunswick, whose metropolis, St. 
John, and the capital city he is just leav- 
ing also get along on the Chicago and 
St. Louis plan, he will come, in course of 
time, to Amherst, where the much talked 
of fifteen-mile ship railway between the 
Bay of Fundy and the Strait of North- 
umberland is being constructed. This is 
the first of its kind, and has been under 
way for several years, financial difficulties 
having retarded it. It is being con- 
structed by English capital instead of 
American ; otherwise it would have been 
completed long ago. It looks now as if 
it might utterly fail. 

It is more probable, however, that the 
visitor will be turning his steps toward the 
iand of Evangeline and the Annapolis 
Valley, to revel in the beauties and 
memories of Grand Pré, that mystic 
neighborhood that has been so much 
written about, to the exclusion of the 
other-sections of the province. Nothing 
can be more inspiring than a drive 
through the lovely Gasperaux Valley or 
the breezy Grand Pré, alike redolent with 
memories of Evangeline and the exiled 
Acadians ; and to ramble about here look- 
ing at the old-time dikes, the willows, 
apple-trees, mounds, and other relics of 
the French occupation, admiring the 
grandeur of Cape Blomidon and the 
beauty of the sunsets, and studying the 
simple life of the country people, is indeed 
a delightful way of spending a vacation. 

Pretty Wolfville, with Acadia College, 
recalls the adjoining town of Windsor, 
with King’s College, the oldest in the 
province. Here is also the former resi- 
dence of “Sam Slick.” Novia Scotia has 
her poets as well as politicians, and among 
the brightest and best known of these is 
Prof. Charles G. D. Roberts, of King’s. 

From Kentville you drive through the 
Garden of Nova Scotia, the broad and 
beauteous Cornwallis Valley ; and from the 
crest of the North Mountain, at “ Look 
Off,” you indeed look off upon a wide- 
spreading scene of fertility and beauty 
that will anchor you to the spot for hours. 
Blomidon itself is near by, with its wealth 
of mineral and geological specimens, 
and a hundred miles of pastoral scenery 
are spread out before you. 
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Annapolis is another important stop 
ping place, not so much, perhaps, for 
what is to be seen there, unless it be an 
inviting dinner-table at the railroad café, 
as for what one is provoked to think 
about; for Annapolis is remarkable more 
for what it has been than what it is. 
There are, however, some wonderfully 
pretty spots on its outskirts. Annapolis 
was founded in 1604 by the French, 
abandoned soon after, and re-established 
in 1613, being known as Annapolis Royal. 
In 1613 it was destroyed by Argall, the 
English pirate, and was afterwards settled 
by a colony of Scotchmen, only to be 
again given up in 1618. In 1634 it was 
once more in the possession of the 
French, who were trying to possess every- 
thing about that time; but in 1654 the 
English again secured possession, only to 
be succeeded by a band of pirates in 
1684. ‘The English regained it in 1690, 
the French ten years later, and the 
English once more ten years later still. 
A year after this, in 1711, occurred the 
terrible massacre of Bloody Brook, twelve 
miles up the river, when eighty New- 
Englanders from the garrison were cut to 
pieces by the French and Indians, and 
the old fortress, whose remains, with the 
ancient magazine, are still there, was 
captured by the foe. Since that time 
the old place has been mostly in English 
control, until it fell into the hands of the 
American tourist five or six years ago. 

The Annapolis Basin is always enchant- 
ing, whatever its mood, and a sail of 
twenty miles across it, or a similar rail- 
way journey around it, brings one event- 
ually to one of the most delightful and 
attractive watering places in the province 
— Digby. Here, in the whilom home of 
the famous “Digby chicken,” and the scene 
of some of the most exciting incidents in 
the international fisheries imbroglio, the 
vacation tourist will be sure to find all 
that his heart yearns for, if freedom from 
business excitement, bracing air, and 
unlimited opportunities for boating, bath- 
ing, fishing, picnicking, riding, and bicy- 
cling count for anything. ‘The famous 
“Gap,” through which the tide rushes in 
from the Bay of Fundy with alarming 
velocity, the lighthouse and the cliffs, 
Acacia Valley, Bear River, and the poetic 
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Basin itself are a few of the surrounding 
features of interest. The one thing which 
Digby lacks is a large summer hotel to 
supplement the numerous small ones that 
already exist. One would hardly believe, 
who did not know it, that Digby is only 
twenty hours from Boston. 

Unlike Annapolis, which is the St. 
Augustine of Nova Scotia, Digby has no 
special history. It was settled by the 
Loyalists, who evidently knew a good 
thing when they saw it. To-day it is 
variously known as “ Digby the Delight- 
ful,” “The Bar Harbor of Nova Scotia,” 
“The Acadian Newport” (sams the 
“society”? and the millions). Anything 
that is pleasant will do to designate it by. 

Next in the order of succession, as the 
course trends Boston-ward again, is Yar- 
mouth. Yarmouth, that western outpost 
of Acadian civilization, must not be for- 
gotten, for it is not “the most American 
of all provincial towns,” where American 
money and American ideas go at par. 
Yarmouth, with its quiet yet businesslike 
way of doing things, its wideawake and 
friendly people, who own 140,000 tons of 
shipping; its beautiful private gardens, 
and English hedges of hawthorn; its 
magnificent drives, and its bracing Bay 
of Fundy atmosphere, is too good a place 
to be dismissed with a few lines, as must 
needs be here. It is reached by rail in 
two hours from Digby, the route lying 
through the famous French communities 
of Clare and Meteghan, where dwell the 
last descendants of the ancient Acadians 
of Evangeline’s time, in almost their 
primitive state, wresting a dearly earned 
living from the forest and sea as of yore. 

Yarmouth has been called by one re- 
cent writer ‘mildly picturesque when 
the tide is in.” It certainly lays no 
claim to being wildly picturesque, except, 


perhaps, when the Atlantic storms beat 
upon its rocky breastworks. As to the 
tide, it comes and goes as tides will; and 
those who do not like the aspect of 
things when it is out can take a drive to 
such delightful retreats as Port Maitland, 
with its shiny beach, or Tusket, with its 
unrivalled facilities for picnic and fishing 
parties, and stay there till the tide comes 
in again. 

There is money in Yarmouth too, and 
its general aspect, coupled with the ap- 
pearance of some of its leading men, 
goes far to prove that fact. Most of the 
money has been made in shipping ven- 
tures, and some is invested in railroads 
and steamers and gold mines and the 
always growing lobster industry. ‘There 
will soon be in course of construction a 
narrow-gauge railroad from Yarmouth to 
Lockport, on the southwestern shore of 
the province, a distance of ninety-one 
miles, which will have an important effect 
in opening up that section of the country 
to tourists. 

Yarmouth makes a fitting beginning or 
ending of a Nova Scotian trip, as one 
prefers, being but sixteen hours distant 
from Boston by the Yarmouth line of 
steamers. 

As to the province as a whole, when 
such a trip has been concluded, the 
verdict of all reasonable persons must 
be that the claims set forth by its own 
industrious and law-abiding inhabitants, 
and the fifty thousand or more of its 
natives who have found a new and more 
active home and citizenship in Mas- 
sachusetts, are not at all overdrawn. 
These same reasonable persons must 
also admit that the American capitalists 
knew what they were about when they 
sent their money and their skilled rep- 
resentatives to its hospitable shores. 
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(Recorded in Carroll County (N. H.) Registry of Deeds, 


Book 49, page 167.) 


And know all women by these presents, — 


| 4 NOW ai/ men, Lords, esquires, and peasants, 


In short, let all creation know, 
That I, Bil? Fox of Wolsboro, 
State of New Hampshire, County Carroll, 
A yeoman bald unused to hair oil, 
In duplicate consideration 
Of good will towards my blood relation, 
And two Bears’ feet most oleaginous 
(Ungrateful let no man imagine us,) 
To me in hand before enditing, 
Or ever thought of, was this writing 
(And which I, bound for land o’ Canaan, 
Will daily rub upon my cranium), 
Delivered by one Witt De Carter, 
A true descended Son of Sparta, 
And ward ad “item of old Nimrod 
The Tutelar saint of gun and ramrod, — 
Of Ossipee in State aforesaid, 
And county ditto (be no more said 
Of that venue for tattlers gossipy, 
Enough will tell of “ righteous ” Ossipee !)— 
Do thus remise, release, and guitclaim, 
Nor to myself henceforth one whit claim, 
So long as I am reckoned vital, 
To said De Witt all right and title 
Which I or my male tail descendant, 
In gross in common and appendant, 
Can claim or hope to claim or covet, 
While glitters gold and misers love it, 
In and unto a certain parcel 
Or piece of land (don’t deem it farce all) 
In Sam’s dominions situated, 
Containing, as ’twas estimated, 
By actual measurement and survey 
Of engineers (now dead with scurvy), 
Five million acres nine square perches, 
Besides the Intervale of Birches, 
Including mountains, hills, and hollows, 
And bounded and described as follows, 
To witt: Begin at Whiteface Schoolhouse, 
And running tow’rds McGaffey’s tool-house, 
Thence where two highways fork and spangle, 
Jog off upon the sin’ster angle 
To Dave Rowe’s cabin hospitable, 
Thence where the d 1 you are able, 
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| Keeping in close perambulation 
Within the metes of Yankee nation,— 
Remembering, when at last you’ve done it, 
To leave off at the bounds begun at: 
Hereby both meaning and intending 
(That litigation it mayn’t end in) 
The said grantee shall be invested 
With all Chocorua granite crested, 
Whereon grim Bruin growls in glory, 
From verdant base to summit hoary, — 
To have and hold the same forever, 
Provided he be longest liver, 
To him, his heirs, assigns, successors, — 
A chain of undisturbed possessors,— 
With each appurtenance and privilege 
Thereto belonging —in a civil age. 
And I do covenant with said Car¢er, 
While earth is land and two thirds water, 
And I am spared by rueful emesis 
| To warrant and defend the premises, 
To him and his from parchment blunder, 
And scamps unborn me claiming under ; 
But not to warrant and defend ’em 
When Ursa Majors seek to rend ’em, 
But rightful lords and lawless squatters 
For title then to trust their trotters. 
In witness whereof, super Vellum, 
I set my manum et sigillum. 
Year eighteen hundred six and sixty, 
September third, O Deed, I fixed ye, — 
May Sirius ne’er in wrath o’erwhelm us: 
Subscripst. 


VuLpus GULIELMUS. { SEAL. } 


Acknowledgment e¢ ceterarum \ 
Fustitie et pacisque quarum, 


Received Sept. 22d, 1866, examined by 
LoAMMI HARDY, Recorder. 


A true Copy of Record, Attest 
James O. GERRY, Register of Deeds. 
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HARVARD COMMENCEMENT ESSAYS. 


I. POLITICAL OPTIMISM. 


By I. W. Howerth. 


MAN who proposes to engage in 
A active life has not time before set- 

ting to work to sit down and work 
out a theory of the universe. Whether this 
world is the best of all possible worlds, or 
the worst, he has not time to discover. 
He must accept it as he findsit. And 
yet, the positive value of his life to the 
world will depend largely on what he 
thinks of it. If he believes it is hope- 
lessly bad, he is not likely to strive to 
make it better. On the other hand, if 
he thinks that “ whatever is, is right,” he is 
just as likely to fall into easy-going inac- 
tivity. The best creed which he can form is 
that which will render him of most use to 
the world. Such a creed, whatever else 
it may contain, must embody a recogni- 
tion of the imperfection of the present 
order, and a belief that it can be reme- 
died ; for these things are essential to an 
active, unselfish life. The man, then, who 
expects to be of any real use in the world 
must hold to some form of optimism. 

If this is true, it is plain that the atti- 
tude of a man towards politics, the man- 
agement of the affairs of the state, should 
be an attitude of hope. Without faith in 
our country’s future,a man will never 
enter unselfishly into active participation 
in public affairs. He must believe that 
the great problems of politics will be 
solved, that evils will disappear, that 
however unpromising our present polit- 
ical condition may be, it is tending 
toward something better. Faith in our po- 
litical evolution, the belief that in our 
politics the superlative of the present is 
the positive of the future, that is what 
every American should have; and that 
is what I mean by political optimism. 

How to obtain this confidence is a 
question which many find difficult to 
solve. It is hard to believe that out of 
the present political corruption anything 
but evil can come. The decalogue and 


the moral law have been ruled out. 
Many good men have given up the fight 
in disgust or despair. Selfishness and 
servility control the field. Is it possible, 
amid all this corruption and apathy, to 
find any solid basis for political opti- 
mism? There is a class of persons, to be 
sure, who are hopeful by nature. They 
have a talent for faith. Their optimism 
is not a creed, but a temperament. For 
them no particular basis is required. 
Most men, however, for sanguine views, 
demand some foundation in reason. Let 
us see if this can be found. 

One naturally turns first to the so- 
called law of progress. Comparing the 
present with the past, many profess to see 
a steady advance, not only in material 
prosperity, but also in political welfare. 
A few centuries ago political liberty was 
a thing unknown. Now the inalienable 
rights of man are asserted everywhere, 
especially in our own country. On these 
facts they build their hope. Our political 
condition will improve, they say, because 
man is progress. Progress is 

‘* Man’s distinctive work alone; 

Not God’s, and not the beasts’; 
God is, they are; 
Man partly is, and partly hopes to be.” 

This doctrine may or may not be true, 
but to a man familiar with history an ad- 
vance during a period of a few hundred 
years is not sufficient grounds for opti- 
mism. He remembers the rise and the 
Jali of nations, and finds in our own 
country many of the conditions which 
accompanied the decline of others. 
“May we not,” he asks, — “ may we not be 
nearing the end of our period of advance- 
ment? Do not the signs indicate that 
we are already beginning a period of 
retrogression?” To these questions he 
finds no negative answer. Progress fur- 
nishes him no assurance in regard to our 
political future. 
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POLITICAL 


The same difficulty confronts him if he 
turns to the broader ground of evolution. 
If, with Spencer, he é¢oncludes that “ the 
processes which have brought things to 
their present stage are still going on, not 
with a decreasing rapidity, indicating ap- 
proach to cessation, but with an increasing 
rapidity thet implies long continuance 
and numerous transformations,” he yet 
sees that evolution is fed by death, and 
fears that the next political sacrifice will 
be our own country. ‘The only thing that 
evolution can do is to induce him faintly 
to “trust the larger hope.” Of the im- 
mediate future he can only say : — 


“ Behold we know not anything: 
I can but trust that good will fall 
At last — far off — at last to all, 
And every winter change to spring.” 


Even if evolution could furnish a basis 
for political optimism, few have time to 
find it. For most men arrive at a creed 
without much mental effort. They seek a 
short cut to their philosophy. On coming 
into the world of active life they make up 
their minds by what is before them. 

Now there are two classes of facts 
which appeal to every man. His phi- 
losophy will depend much upon which 
class he sees with greater distinctness. 
On the one hand are material prosperity, 
the extension of education, liberty, toler- 
ance, womanhood elevated, and child- 
hood surrounded by tenderness. ‘These 
facts fill the minds of some with rose- 
tinted, Fourth-of-July optimism, and in 
consequence they do little to better our 
political condition. They fulfil their 
idea of political service by a campaign 
speech, a patriotic song, or by marching 
in a torchlight procession. 

That is one view. On the other hand 
are ignorance, poverty, brutality, beggary, 
ruin, starvation, and despair. These are 
likely to make a man doubt whether 
moral progress is keeping pace with ma- 
terial advancement. He may see, too, 
the rich confronting the poor, labor 
against capital, Protestant against Catho- 
lic, the saloon against everything, politi- 
cal parties in the hands of the morally 
unfit, great political problems to be 
solved, and by whom? By selfish politi- 
cians whose chief care is to find high 
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position for a low order of intelligence, 
men whose statesmanship consists in 
knowing how to get rid of a surplus. 
These facts may well make a man de- 
spair of our ability to cope with existing 
evils. But both these views are one- 
sided and therefore false; and both are 
equally worthless so far as the transforma- 
tion of our politics and the future welfare 
of our country are concerned. 

There is one other source of optimism 
of which I shall speak, and that is the 
belief that “in the microcosm of civilized 
communities events are supernaturally 
ordered, not only for the human race at 
large, but also for the immediate good of 
individual nations.” This is a comfort- 
able doctrine, but it is not conducive to 
individual effort. Ifa man believes that 
in some inscrutable way Providence is 
going to take care of this country, he is 
likely to let it do so. But Providence 
will do little for a man or a country that 
expects Providence to do it all. From 
the fact, then, that this belief leads to 
selfish indolence, it must be rejected. 

Now, if a sufficient basis for political 
optimism cannot be found in progress, 
evolution, the present condition or divine 
interference, where is there any hope for 
our future? It cannot be in legislation, 
for legislation is only the ratchet on the 
wheel of progress. But there is a foun- 
dation. There is a basis for hope. It 
lies in individual effort. A man has a 
basis for political optimism as soon as he 
begins to work for political purification. 
Just as he believes that his own affairs 
will turn out well because he puts into 
them earnest and intelligent effort, so may 
he believe that politics, the management 
of the nation’s affairs, are growing better 
because he is carrying good into them. 
To be sure, he is told that if he goes into 
politics and keeps the approval of his own 
conscience, his adversaries will get about 
everything else. But what is “ everything 
else”’ in comparison with honor? And 
besides, a man should go into politics to 
give, not to get something. He who does 
so, and he only, will have a rational basis 
for political optimism. 

Here, then, is an optimism that can be 
obtained by all, for it is founded, not so 
much on thought as on action, not on 
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theory but on work. Our social and 
political condition needs men who will 
not simply say, —- 
“Oh yet we ¢rus¢ that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill,” 
but men who with all the energy of a 
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determined purpose will declare that good 
shall be the final goal of ill. Individual 
effort guided by true ideas of the ethical 
principles of life, that is our only hope. 
Faith accompanied by works, that is the 
only true political optimism. 


Il. A WORD ABOUT.THE CAUCUS. 


By Frederick W. Dallinger. 


ceding the Revolution, the caucus, 

or primary meeting (which is the 
only sense in which I shall use the word), 
reached a state of development which a 
hundred years has not materially changed. 
In Boston, where both the word and the 
institution originated, there were at that 
time three principal caucuses of the 
patriot party, —the North End caucus, the 
South End caucus, and the Middle Dis- 
trict caucus. These caucuses, to be 
sure, differed from our caucuses to-day in 
that their meetings were usually secret. 
But the reason for this was the obvious 
necessity of admitting to the meetings 
only those who were known to be in 
sympathy with the patriot party. The 
secrecy of the meeting was therefore 
simply another means of securing the 
same end which we now seek to secure 
by the party check list and the challeng- 
ing of doubtful voters ; viz., the exclusion 
from the caucus of members of the oppo- 
site party. A study of contemporary 
writers shows that, with this slight ex- 
ception, the caucuses held in Boston one 
hundred and thirty years ago were gov- 
erned by the same mode of procedure 
as our caucuses to-day, and performed 
the same functions. For example, John 
Adams, in writing of one which he 
attended in 1763, says in his diary: 
“There they choose a moderator who 
puts questions to the vote regularly ; and 
selectmen, assessors, collectors, wardens, 
firewards, and representatives are regu- 
larly chosen before they are chosen in 
the town.” 


|) ‘ceding the years immediately pre- 





In short, the caucus was then, as it 
is now, except in certain of our large 
cities where it has been perverted, simply 
a “town meeting” of the voters of a 
certain political faith residing in a certain 
district, for the purpose of agreeing upon 
party candidates. Surely no method of 
nomination could be simpler or more 
democratic! Practically the only change 
which has since taken place has been 
the additional function of choosing del- 
egates to conventions to nominate can- 
didates to be voted for by the people 
over large areas of territory, where a 
meeting of all the voters of a party is 
manifestly impossible,—a change exactly 
parallel to the natural development of 
the State Legislature from the town 
meeting. 

Now that the caucus first appeared in 
New England is due to the same cause 
that the town meeting first appeared 
there, viz., the wide extension of the 
suffrage. Men who were accustomed to 
the town meeting, when political parties 
arose, naturally hit upon a similar meet- 
ing of the members ot the party as a 
method of nominating party candidates. 
Moreover, as the idea of the town meet- 
ing has gradually spread with the exten- 
sion of the suffrage to other parts of the 
country, hand in hand with it has gone 
the primary caucus. First to the Middle 


States, which, on account of their prox- 
imity, were first affected by New England 
ideas ; next to the West, carried thither 
by immigration ; last of all, to the South, 
where, down to the Civil War, the Eng- 
lish system of self-nominations pzevailed, 
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and where the extension of the suffrage 
is of comparatively recent date, —the 
institution of the caucus has slowly but 
surely made its way, until to-day it is 
everywhere the basis of our nominating 
machinery. 

Now if the caucus is such a disreputable 
institution as is so frequently asserted, 
it is strange, to say the least, that it 
has met with such universal favor among 
the people. The fact is that just as the 
town meeting has been gradually substi- 
tuted for other forms of local government 
because it is the best form of local 
government ever yet invented, so the 
caucus has taken the place of other modes 
of nominations because it is the simplest 
and most practicable mode that has yet 
been devised. 

But although this is the case, neverthe- 
less it must be admitted that grave evils 
exist in our political system, as has 
been clearly pointed out in recent maga- 
zine articles. The writers of many arti- 
cles, however, describe the evil of bad 
nominations as if it were of very recent 
origin. They long for “the good old 
times’? when such things as caucuses, 
managed by politicians, were unknown, 
and when only good men were nomi- 
nated for office; and they seem to take 
delight in picturing some of the disgrace- 
ful scenes that frequently occur in the 
primary meetings of our recently natural- 
ized fellow-citizens. But history tells us 
that human nature, which, in a govern- 
ment like ours, where the people are the 
rulers, is necessarily the primary cause 
of bad government, has not greatly 
changed in the last hundred years, and 
that the evils so despairingly complained 
of at present were as rife in the “good 
old times’”’ as they are to-day. It ap- 
pears, for instance, that bad men were 
nominated for office in Baltimore dur- 
ing the administration of John Adams. 
Again we learn from Niles’s Register 
that in 1816 “the management of cau- 
cuses was a thing well known to every 
experienced politician, Republican or Fed- 
eralist.”” Finally, we are told of disgrace- 
ful proceedings at a Federalist caucus in 
Puritan Boston in 1822, and of periodic 
rows in the Democratic primaries in New 
York and Philadelphia. Thus we see 
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that our recently naturalized citizens have 
only just reached the stage in self- 
government which our grandfathers had 
attained seventy-five years ago. 

Our grandfathers, however, appear to 
have got bravely over these troubles. 
We seem in these days, and in those 
which have followed, to have had fairly 
capable men in the United States Senate 
and in other positions of public trust. 
Webster, Everett, Winthrop, Sumner, Sew- 
ard, Chase, Lincoln,—all were brought 
forward by the caucus, although that 
institution, then as now, was occasion- 
ally abused and perverted by unscrupu- 
lous men. Whenever nominations be- 
came glaringly unfit, we find that the 
people awoke, attended the caucuses, 
and the machine, if not destroyed, was 
at least seriously crippled. 

This leads us to the true cause of the 
existing evil of bad nominations. Most 
of the writers to whom I have referred 
assert that the cause is to be found in 
the caucus itself, and accordingly they 
have devised new and elaborate methods 
of nomination to take its place; as if 
the average voter, who will not take the 
trouble to take part in the present simple 
mode of nomination, can be induced to 
take part in a more complicated system ! 
The thing which all these writers over- 
look is that no system of nomination, 
whether it be simple or elaborate, can 
make a man do his duty if he does not 
choose to. We talk very glibly of our 
government being a government “ by the 
people.” But we know that in many of 
our large cities this is not the case; 
that there the government is “ by an oli- 
garchy,” not of the best, but of the 
worst citizens. Why is this so? we 
ask. Is it due to the caucus? And 
should the caucus therefore be abol- 
ished? As well say that because unfit 
persons are frequently chosen as town 
officers, therefore the town meeting 
should be abolished. No! The present 
unsatisfactory condition of things is due 
to the simple fact that there manifestly 
can be no government by the people 
unless the people will take the trouble 
to govern. 

But although greater attention to pub- 
lic affairs on the part of the voters is 
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thus the first requisite of good nomina- 
tions, and hence of good government, 
the attainment of the desired end will 
be greatly aided by two simple reforms. 

The first of these reforms is the over- 
throw of the spoils system, which at 
present is the great incentive to the 
professional pohtician in the manage- 
ment of caucuses. The second and 
more important reform is the introduc- 
tion of State regulation of the caucuses 
themselves. There should be in every 
State, as there already is in Massachu- 
setts, a caucus law requiring due notice 
of the time and place of meeting, and 
insuring fair ballot, together with severe 
penalties for illegal voting, and for other 
violations of the law. 

In Massachusetts, where the caucus 
originated, and where, like the final 
election, it has been kept abreast of 
the times by intelligent legislation, the 
party caucuses, as a rule, are thoroughly 
representative meetings of the voters. 
Whenever unfit nominations are made, 
it will invariably be found to have been 
due either to the character of the constit- 
uency, Or, as is more commonly the case, 
to the fact that the voters did not attend 
the caucuses, and consequently unscru- 
pulous men obtained control. 

Thus present practice, as well as past 
experience, leads to the same conclusion, 
viz., that after every precuation has been 
taken, the attendance of the voters is 
still absolutely essential to good nomina- 
tions. 

But how, you ask, are the people to be 
aroused to a sense of their duty? How 
is our busy American life, with its cease- 
less drive, to be induced to sacrifice 
some of its precious time? The answer 
is only by education. If the present 
generation, blind to its own true interests, 
refuses to heed the warning, the coming 
generation, at least, is still open to in- 
struction. Something has already been 
accomplished in this direction. In some 
of the States the study of civil govern- 
ment has been introduced into the higher 
schools with most beneficial results. But 
the reform should not stop here. The 
study of civil government should every- 
where be made compulsory in the lower 
as well as in the higher grades of our 


public schools. In that study it should 
be carefully pointed out to those who are 
soon to enter upon the duties of citizen- 
ship that it is in the caucuses that elec- 
tions are decided, and that it is just as 
much their bounden duty to attend the 
caucuses as it is to vote on election day. 

To sum up: In the short space 
allotted to me, I have endeavored to 
show that the caucus is a very old Ameri- 
can institution, older even than the Con- 
stitution; that, like its prototype, the 
town meeting, originating in New Eng- 
land, it has gradually spread with the 
extension of the suffrage to other parts of 
the country; that it is the simplest and 
best mode of nomination ever yet de- 
vised, being simply a “town meeting ” 
of the party voters; that the evils so 
justly complained of at present would 
exist under any system of nomination, 
being due primarily now, as in the past, 
not to the caucus, but to the culpable 
neglect of the voters ; finally, I have sug- 
gested three remedies for the existing 
evil of bad nominations: first, the re- 
moval of the incentive to the selfish man- 
agement of our caucuses by civil service 
reform ; secondly, the protection of the 
caucus itself against fraud and corruption 
by means of State laws; and third, and 
most important, the arousal of the people 
to a sense of the imperative duty of at- 
tending the caucuses by means of educa- 
tion. 

And what interest has all this for col- 
lege men? One hears it so frequently 
said of such that they refuse to have any- 
thing to do with politics “ because they 
are low.” But in their supposed excuse 
they simply speak their own condemna- 
tion. If politics are low, then that is the 
very reason why college men above all 
others should go into them and make 
them better, not by writing long articles 
on the evils of the caucus, but by personal 
example. It is universally admitted that 
in a country as large as ours political 
parties are essential to popular govern- 
ment. This being the case, it is the duty 


of every college man, it is the duty of 
each one of us as college men, to make 
up his mind which political party most 
nearly coincides with his views on public 
questions ; then to affiliate himself with 
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that party, to attend its caucuses and 
there faithfully and fearlessly to exert all 
his influence for good nominations. If 
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we do this, we shall prove ourselves 
worthy graduates of Harvard, faithful 
citizens of our country. 


Ill. FIN DE SIECLE. 


By S. L. Fridenberg. 


UT of his subjection in the Mid- 
dle Ages, past his emancipation 


by the Reformation, through his 
continuous development since Revolution 
times of ’76 and ’93, the individual at the 
close of the nineteenth century stops to 
consider, to reflect, toask. He considers 
what is doing; he reflects what has been 
done; he asks what is to do. ‘The in- 
dividual contemplates the living picture 
that the epoch offers him, and is be- 
wildered by the restless, conflicting ele- 
ments portrayed there. No longer can 
we paint one face, one form bestriding a 
mass of shadow shapes and say, ‘This is 
our time. Nebulas have changed to 
solid worlds. Shadow shapes have 
evolved distinct, self-conscious bodies, 
who perpetually in motion, restraining 
and restrained by each other, cry out, 
“We are the actors, we are history. 
Study each, to know us all.” An ocean of 
set faces, a myriad of fixed eyes, a con- 
course of bodies struggling for their goal, 
the Zei/geis¢ ranging over them moving 
themon. Such is the time. A quest for 
truth, such is the spirit. A hunger for 
the knowledge of new facts giving rise 
to extraordinary scientific activity. An 
open, uncompromising criticism of the 
truth of old principles and of the raison 
@étre of established institutions, creating 
a ferment in philosophy and _ theology. 
An intense analysis applying the principles 
of science to history, economics, and 
every branch of life. A love of experi- 
ment sending out a continuous stream of 
fantasies in art and literature. An in- 
dividual energy impelling the man against 
barriers to his complete freedom, carrying 
him to self-exaltation, self-absorption, 
selfishness. A body self-consciousness 
inciting to social study and work. Such 
are the consequences. 


The crowd moves, a resultant of the 
motions of its individual elements. 
From and over them rear the public 
building, the college tower and _ the 
steeple. The public building gathers in 
its shadow a humming, living world de- 
veloping material resources, raising the 
material standard, tumbling pell-mell in 
the struggle of each to attain the greatest 
share of resources and the highest stand- 
ard. Around the college tower mass the 
living, thinking world seeking knowledge 
for its own sake and as a power of action. 
Men peer into the world of the unknow- 
able and hear the whisper, “ Realize thy- 
self.’ They gather here material from 
every source, now ransacking the records 
of past experience, now soaring to the 
stars, now delving into earth, burrowing 
into mind itself; testing, scrutinizing, 
comparing, criticising, analyzing, com- 
bining, readapting, classifying; urged on 
by desire to act, to develop, to realize. 
Earth and air quiver with the strain. 
False foundation theories give way and 
the structure built upon them topples. 
Defective walls cave in, in spite of good 
foundation. New buildings must be 
strong to stand the buffet of the times. 
A line of men leave college to join the 
public life, carrying with them and pro- 
mulgating the results of college striving. 
A counter stream sets in from public life 
to college tower. The steeple is jarred 
by strife within the church. The Old 
and the New charge each other for the 
dissensions. ‘“ For the glory of God,” 
cry the one, uplifting a saint’s skull. 
“For the glory of God, by the glorifica- 
tion of the Human Race,” reply the 
other. Good men, issuing from the 
church, strive to purify human motives 
and raise human ideals by church teach- 
ings. ‘They beckon to the holy places as 








harbors of rest. Many believe, obey, 
enter, and find solace. 

Others, with changed conception of the 
Deity, point to existing pride and preju- 
dice, and acknowledge no religion that 
fails to overthrow these evils. Between 
stand the great mass of passive acquiesc- 
ing, who, not convinced of church dogmas, 
find it necessary to live under them until 
some better substitute is at hand. Out- 
side, enemies hurl themselves against the 
whole church structure, declaring it the 
source of unhappiness. 

The crowd moves, a resultant of the 
motions of its individual elements, circu- 
lating through public building and col- 
lege and church. Here, one discontented 
with earthly action, dashes against the 
mass and goes down before it. There, 
some have raised themselves on the 
shoulders of their neighbors and rest there 
till their supports give way. In the back- 
ground are thrones and feudal castles — 
still living relics of past time —combat- 
ing the hosts of besieging assailants. 
Men, broken into groups as political, re- 
ligious, and social inclinations dictate, are 
gradually coming to mix, merge, and 
learn from one another. A jumble of 
many tongues undoing the work of Babel 
learning one mother language. The bell 
tolls, the noise is hushed, people bend 
uncovered heads, while some form that 
they have learned to love is laid away. 
Anon a shout goes up proclaiming the 
advent of some new friend. That shout 
breaks overhanging clouds, showing the 
great crowd below in all the glory of its 
struggle, its passion, its motion; while 
far back stretch the statues of the great 
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men, standing as milestones of the dis- 
tance covered by the race they served. 

And so the crowd will continue to 
move. For what? Men must have a 
purpose of action. For development 
and self-realization. Out of this analysis 
will come synthesis; out of separation 
will come combination; out of experi- 
menting, certainty. Union will bring 
development; and this, self-realization ; 
and this, a stronger union; and this, re- 
newed development. What is to be done 
to secure the union? Our prejudices of 
race and station— heritages of decayed 
ages—must be upset. The mists that 
hide men from each other must be 
broken. The problems that keep them 
apart must be solved. New ground must 
be discovered which a united people can 
occupy and till, intending to help, instead 
of to hinder each other in the march 
onward. If present creeds and principles 
of action foster injurious divisions and 
prejudices, new ones will be found in 
which men in the world may meet as 
men. In this work the public building, 
the college, and the church will play their 
part. So let us then each to the place he 
has selected, —some to the public build- 
ing, some to the college, some to the 
church, — each thereto do his part firmly, 
fully, while the rising sun of the twen- 
tieth century betokens a fruitful day. 
Some will pioneer a way to new regions ; 
others will follow when the way has been 
found ; others will stay in the places of 
their birth. Some will invent new wheels 
for life ; others will set the new wheels in 
their places ; others will keep the wheels 
in motion, — tasks equally important. 


IV. THE GREEKS AGAIN. 


By Henry Greenleaf Pearson. 


HE Greeks again! But only one 
- of them, Plato; and Plato only in 

so far as he touches to-day in one 
respect, in the matter of education. 

It is not until we stop and tell them 
thoughtfully upon our fingers, perhaps, 
that we realize how many of our present 
theories of education are found in Plato. 


We do not always remember to give him 
the credit of advocating the equal educa- 
tion of both sexes, of making the dis- 
tinction between the lower and the higher 
education, and, in the way of details, of 
suggesting the use of games in the early 
instruction of children. The attention 


which we give to scientific studies is 
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closely paralleled by the emphasis which 
Plato lays on mathematics. ‘To the fresh 
minds of that ever-young people, the 
bare abstractions of arithmetic and 
geometry made with directness and fas- 
cinating force an appeal which these 
abstract notions stir in us only when they 
come clothed in the richness of the 
phenomena of the natural world. Powers 
and roots and Pythagorean propositions 
pleased then, where we demand the con- 
crete and useful laws of specific gravity 
or of falling bodies. Gymnastics, athlet- 
ics, as we call it, the development of the 
body along with the mind, Plato energeti- 
cally and imperatively sets forth ; and we 
find him also insisting on another point, a 
point which with us is often passed over 
in silence, so obvious it seems, but which 
to Plato had all the prophetic force of a 
newly discovered truth. I mean the idea 
of the obligation of education. Let us 
pause for a moment to examine this. 

Perhaps you remember in the Seventh 
Book of the Republic that parable, almost 
biblical in its simplicity and directness, 
the parable of the Cave. You remember 
the wretches bound neck and ankles in 
that life-gloom; the uncertain glare of 
the fire behind them, their sun; the 
blurred and hovering shadows on the wall 
before them, their world. Once known, 
the story is no more to be forgotten than 
is its scriptural counterpart of Israel in 
Egypt. And the children of the sunlight, 
how solemnly does the philosopher point 
out to them the obligation under which 
they lie, simply because the joy of the 
sunshine has been theirs, their high duty 
to descend into the Cave and spread the 
light in the dimness of that dark abode! 
A new lesson, surely, to that facile race, 
so easily caught by the glitter of the 
present moment, so thoughtless of the 
future. 

“Yes,” you say, “we know our Plato; 
we appreciate his services to education, 
and the need of his impressing the idea 
of the obligation of education upon the 
Greeks, to them a new and necessary 
truth, to us trite, and just now, perhaps 
(saving your presence), a trifle tiresome.” 

I admit it. The Greeks again, and to 
what purpose. 

These methods and aims in education 
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common to them and to us, and by us 
made so much of, were to the Greeks all 
of secondary, of tributary importance. 
Their instruction was directed to one all- 
absorbing end, complete in itself, an end 
above thé most perfect attainments of a 
lifetime, and yet (for the part is greater 
than the whole) an end which could be 
kept in view in every action of the day, 
a catchword of a cult, a formula for solv- 
ing the merest equation, a temporary, 
tangible summum bonum. 

This swmmum bonum of the Greeks, 
as you well know, you who have heard it 
so many times within the walls of old 
Massachusetts, was the training of the 
soul to the perception of the beautiful. 
Beauty was their holiness, the tempered 
life their perfect way. Read the “ Repub- 
lic” and everywhere find indication of 
this. The words “beauty,” “ proportion,” 
“fitness,” “harmony,” “symmetry,” are 
again and again on Plato’s lips. From 
their earliest moments, the children are 
to be surrounded with objects which will 
develop their sense of beauty. They are 
to hear only such stories as will educate 
their feelings of fitness. Everything 
repulsive, everything ridiculous, every- 
thing immoral, is to be kept away from 
their young imaginations. Far from all 
discord of the evil and the ugly, they are 
to grow into the knowledge of the perfect 
standard of beauty. Hence the impor- 
tance of music; and also of geometry, 
with its elementary notions of form. 
Beauty, wherever found, is to be levied 
upon to lend its influence in the training 
of the youth ; and when its images fill his 
nature, he never can lack a standard both 
firm and rare. 

In our system of education, to mark a 
nebulous nothing with a name, have we 
any standard corresponding to this? 

Law, you may suggest. From the 
moment a child’s training begins, he has 
to learn the meaning of obedience. Re- 
straint, reward, punishment, continually 
surround him. At school he has no 
outlook on the world save through them. 
Life is translated into terms of law and 
lessons. At college it is only within a 
generation or two that the condition of 
things has been any better; and out in 
the world are the all-powerful dictates 








of society. Through life his aim is to 
study what he is told to study; to live 
as he is told to live; to think as he is 
told. No, such a standard is impossible. 

Again, inclination may be set up as 
an aim. From the earliest moment, you 
say, the child should be watched and 
encouraged to develop himself in the 
direction in which he is most inclined. 
Yes, and at college the elective system 
receives him, and there he exercises his 
one limb, and his other members wither 
and shrivel away. 

Or again, and worse than either, is 
that monstrous hermaphrodite of the 
present time, where law and inclination 
hold divided sway. Like gamesters at 
dice, they gamble for the privilege of 
the youth’s instruction, and play into 
each other’s hands. “Give him to me 
first,” cries Law, “and I -will tie him 
down for ten unreasoning years to stupid 
stints of arithmetic and grammar, alge- 
bra and geometry, Greek and Latin, in 
all preparation for your care.” “And 
then I will take him,” cries Inclination, 
“and for four years will turn him loose 
in the fields of science, history, and art, 
to rove at will, with no other guidance 
than the blind advice of a fellow-rover, 
a dumb feeling that he must study the 
things one ought to know about, and a 
deaf desire not to get into a course 
that is held at nine o'clock.” 

“ But,” you ask, “why this persistent 
beating about the bush? Where is the 
nest, and the eggs in it?” 

Patience ; it is here. The supremacy 
of beauty in the Greek system of edu- 
cation furnished, as we have seen, an 
aim which merged the rival claims of 
law and inclination, an aim always in- 
finite. The appeal to the standard of 
beauty was final, and yet no act was 
too mean to be excluded from its juris- 
diction. Trained thus to test and reason, 
and not blindly know, the Greek went 
forth secure amid a world of things to 
choose among. After that long ap- 
prenticeship of youth, his taste, his in- 
clination, never could lead him astray. 
Beauty was first his 'aw, then his desire. 

The singleness of aim is what held the 
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Greek system together. It is the lack of 
it that makes ours all at loose ends. 
Where does our education begin? What 
does it aim at? What road does it take? 
How nearly does it accomplish its aim? 
Everybody seems to be working at cross 
purposes. The pupils, poor shuttlecocks, 
are at the mercy of the battledores of 
tutors, public schools, boarding schools, 
day schools, academies, and colleges. If, 
at the start, the pupil could only have 
some clew that might lead him through 
and out of it all! ‘If, instead of groping 
blindly along from year to year, he could 
see the reason and the method of his 
progress, and know to what large free 
fields it was leading him! If we, at the 
beginning, had only had put in to our 
hands the thread that was given to the 
Greek boy; if we had been taught to 
know and rightly to use those words 
“beautiful,” “fit,” “ symmetrical,” would 
they have grated so strangely on our ears 
when within the walls of old Massachusetts 
we first heard them, scorning to be dis- 
mayed thereat, yet dismayed at our very 
scorn! ‘There is the kindergarten, to be 
sure, that brief moment of delight in color, 
cubes, and clay, a moment only, but 
never to be forgotten; and after it the 
labyrinth. 

I have merely wished to ask whether, 
in making straight and good the path of 
education, that which did the Greeks so 
great stead may not also serve us. And 
we must not forget that even with the 
Greeks this guide did not prove all 
sufficient. It taught them the beauty of 
a single-tempered life, it held before 
them the ideal of a rounded individual- 
ity, but it went no further; for to them 
the part was still greater than the whole. 
There needed the words of the Plato; 
the parable of the Cave, and the lesson 
ot the obligation of education to make 
them, the bright creatures of a sunuy 
hour, realize the complexity, the entan- 
glements of life with life; just as we, 
black beetles of an age of steam, need 
that fine sense of the supremacy of 


beauty to teach us to look up and know 
that the sky is fair. 
the two join hands. 


It is for us to make 
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HISTORIC RUTLAND. 


THE CRADLE OF OHIO. 


By Esther E. Barry. 


HAT is the meaning of the stir- 

y V/ ring, curious scene in front of 
this plain wooden house in the 

quiet town of Rutland, Massachusetts, 
on this winter morning in 1787? Since 
early morning farmers’ teams have been 
arriving with loads of goods, until one 
not acquainted with what had been town 
talk for months might fancy that it is an 
auction which is about to take place. 
The serious countenances of the men, 
however, and the traces of tears on the 
faces of the women indicate that some- 
thing solemn is at hand. Why are the 
teams loaded with household goods, while 
farm implements and fodder lie in piles 
in the corners of the ample yard and 
along the grass-lined road? Well was it 
that the first settlers with generous fore- 
thought laid out their main street ten 





Rufus Putnam. 


rods wide. The concourse of people 
and the teams to-day need the whole 
width. 

The central point of interest seems to 
be a long wagon whose top, made of 


black canvas drawn over a frame of ribs, 
certainly makes it a conspicuous object. 
Into this vehicle the men are packing 
articles for housekeeping, grain, and _ bas- 
kets of provisions. But what is this 
which now attracts the attention of the 
crowd? Standing upon a barrel at the 
side of the curious wagon is a man wield- 
ing a paint brush. Every few minutes he 
turns to the interested spectators and ex- 
hibits his progress, enlarging upon the 
merits of his work and the scene which 
his sign predicts. 

“Glorious country, that ’ere on the 
Muskingum, neighbors,” he said persua- 
sively. “Beats this ’ere Worcester 
County holler. Level land; no stuns; 
corn grows six inches ina night! Queer 
ye don’t a// want to go, when gov’munt’s 
sellin’ land dirt cheap !”’ 

He gives a final flourish with his brush, 
and throws back his head to admire his 
own production. There, in long white 
letters, not of the most approved type, 
to be sure, not perfectly symmetrical, but 
distinct and imposing, is the sign, “To 
Marietta on the Ohio.” 

This, then, is the meaning of all the 
bustle, the gathering, the packing, the 
eloquence. Here is a company of pio- 
neers, with the spirit of their fathers 
strong within them, starting with high 
hopes and undaunted courage for the far 
West. 

It is very appropriate that this house 
should be their rendezvous ; for in it was 
conceived the idea of colonizing the 
Northwest Territory. Its owner, Gen. 
Rufus Putnam, had originated the idea, 
and he was now to be their leader. He 
had been in correspondence with Wash- 
ington, to whom he had sent the petition 
of two hundred and eighty officers who 
served in the Revolution, a petition ask- 
ing to be paid for their services in land. 
Washington, always the soldiers’ friend, 
was disposed to grant the petition; but 
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Congress moved slowly. Gen. Benjamin 
Tupper had been out to the region and 
surveyed it under government orders. 
He came on to Rutland and held a long 
conference with Gen. Putnam. The 
fireplace in the “keeping room” kept 
them company into the “wee sma’ 
hours,” as they talked and planned. 
As a result of this interview, they 

issued a summous to all interested, 
officers and adventurers, to send 
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were presented, and various emotions 
appealed to,—with the result that a 
company of carpenters and other me- 
chanics had already gone in advance to 
build boats on a tributary of the Monon- 
gahela; and now this band is starting. 
It is to proceed to Hartford, there to join 
a larger company, and all are to push on 
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The Rufus Putnam House. 


delegates to a meeting to be held at the 
“Bunch of Grapes Tavern,” in Boston. 
This delegate meeting and others which 
followed resulted in the Ohio Company, 
whose object was to purchase land of 
the government. ‘Then Dr. Manasseh 
Cutler went on to Congress to urge the 
interests of the company. By his won- 
derful tact and skill he not only nego- 
tiated their petition successfully, but he 
secured the insertion of clauses in the 
ordinance for the government of the ter- 
ritory, the famous ordinance of 1787, 
which made it a non-slaveholding terri- 
tory. The importance of this service of 
Mr. Cutler can never be overestimated. 

Having made the purchase of the 
government at two thirds of a dollar per 
acre, the matter of immigration to the 
territory was pressed; meetings took 
place ; shares were sold ; various motives 


across the comparatively unsettled region, 
and land, from the second “ Mayflower,”’ 
at the junction of the Muskingum and 
Ohio, there to found the present city of 
Marietta. 

This was the opening of the Northwest 
Territory, that immense tract later divided 
into the States of Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. All honor 
to Dr. Manasseh Cutler, that they were 
secured to freedom! All honor to Gen. 
Rufus Putnam for the part he took in 
this enterprise! But for him, the brave 
men who assisted in securing the inde- 
pendence of our country would have had 
to live for years upon the worthless paper 
promises of the government to pay them 
for their services. 

Rutland remembers its hero gratefully. 
He was the town’s representative at the 
General Court for a number of years, and 
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held various town offices of importance, 
so that he was looked up to with reverence. 
His house was one of the best in the town, 
substantial but not showy. Its earlier 
history is of interest. It was built by Col. 
John Murray, a man who, as a boy from 
Ireland, arrived in town penniless. He 
eventually became the wealthiest man in 
the place. This house was built upon one 
of his several farms, and is a well-pre- 
served specimen of the architecture of the 
times. Its walls were covered with fig- 
ured wall paper, which evidently came 
from England, bearing the king’s crown 
as a stamp upon the back ; for this man 
was a Tory. He was the town’s represent- 
ative to the General Court at the time of 
the Stamp Act, and the loyal people had 
misgivings as to his faithfully representing 
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cupant, moving his family from North 
Brookfield. 

The square rooms in the main part of 
the house are suggestive of large-hearted- 
ness and family cheer. ‘There is nothing 
showy in their finishing. The panelled 
woodwork of that time surrounds the fire- 
places and nearly the whole of the sides 
of the room. The main hall is ample, 
and a wide stairway with carved balus- 
trades leads to the second story. The 
kitchen had the large fireplace and 
brick oven. In this oven was baked the 
supply of bread which was to be taken by 
the emigrating party on that eventful day. 
We are told it was forgotten and was 
found by the sorrowing friends left behind, 
and that some one was sent in haste to 
overtake the party with it. 

Many stirring scenes has 








this old house witnessed. In- 
dian warfare and the excite- 
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them. A letter of instructions was sent 
him, embellished with many capitals, 
cautioning him to conform his actions to 
the interests of the Colonies, and not to 
those of England. It is doubtful whether 
he heeded this. The people held their 
impatience in check only till he was ap- 
pointed a collector of revenues by Great 
Britain, and then they indicated very 
plainly their aversion to his presence 
among them. Threats of personal vio- 
lence reaching his ears, he felt it best to 
betake himself elsewhere. Accordingly 
he departed hastily in the night by unfre- 
quented roads of the county, and escaped 
to Nova Scotia. His several farms were 
confiscated and later sold. This house 
thus passed into the hands of Rufus 
Putnam, who doubtless was its first oc- 


ment of the early years of the Revolution 
were among these. Later, a division of 
Burgoyne’s surrendered army was quar- 
tered in the outskirts of the town, and 
then its windows looked often upon the 
redcoats on parole, travelling between 
the camp and the village. But the crown- 
ing honor of the house and of the town, 
the fact which entitles it to veneration in 
all the future, is the fact that it was for 
ten years the shelter and home of the pa- 
triot Rufus Putnam and his family, the 
founder of the great Western colony. Very 
appropriately has it been called “The 
Cradle of Ohio.” 

How little stands between us and great- 
ness! When, in 1731, Worcester County 
was incorporated, Rutland, its central 
town, failed of becoming the shire town 
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by only one vote ; and that vote, it is said, 
was a hired one. Though the place, had 
it been chosen, might not have become 
the city which Worcester is, it certainly 
would have been a larger and better known 
town than at present. 

It may not be a fact generally known 
that Rutland, Vermont, was named from 
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Rutland, Massachusetts, by a settler from 
the latter place. The naming may not 
have been decided, as tradition says that 
of Barre, Vermont, was, by a wrestling 
match between two men who sought the 
honor of naming their new town from 
Massachusetts towns from which they 
came. However, its namesake in the 
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Green Mountain State has exceeded “Old 
Rutland” in growth and celebrity. This 
central town of Massachusetts —for such 
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it is—continues to be arural town with 
a small population; but it is} worthy 
of chronicling in the magazine which 
seeks to perpetuate the story and asso- 
ciations of our historic towns. Since the 
building of the Massachusetts Central 
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of health, rest, or pleasure, all of which 
may be secured in this breezy town 
of lovely drives. 

Worcester County is gener- 
ally hilly land. The water 
divide between the Connec- 
ticut and the Merrimac is 
here made by the line of 
hills beginning with the Wa- 
tatic Range and extending 
southerly across the state. 
Mount Wachusett is the high- 
est point. Muschopauge Hill 
in Rutland, and Asnebumskit 
in Paxton, lying to the south 
of Wachusett, are of commanding height. 
The latter hill has recently been purchased 
by Senator Hoar, and a road has been 
constructed to its summit, from which a 
magnificent view is obtained of the city 
of Worcester and the surrounding coun- 
try. From the centre of Rutland, which 
boasts the elevation of 1,250 feet above 
the sea level, spires in fourteen towns 
can be seen, and mountains nearly a 
hundred miles distant. One sees the 





Muschopauge Lake. 


Railroad, the town has become easily 
accessible from Boston, and its fine hotel, 
the Muschopauge, is yearly crowded 
with summer visitors, who come in search 


Blue Hills of Milton in the east, Monad- 
nock and other New Hampshire moun- 
tains in the north, Greylock in the west, 
and the highlands of Connecticut in the 
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south, while Wachusett rises close at 
hand. This altitude and the fine air 
which it secures are excellent curatives 





Rev. Josiah Clark. 


PASTOR AT RUTLAND, 1818-1845. 


for asthma and malaria, and many resort 
to Rutland for relief from these troubles. 
The roads of the town are excellent, and 
present fine views of the diversified 
country at every elevation. The famous 
“Central Tree,” the majestic elm on the 
hill a mile from the village, is said to 
stand at the exact centre of Massa- 
chusetts, reckoning both from north to 
south and east to west. Ponds and brooks 
abound, and give pleasure to those who 
enjoy the sports they afford. The region 
certainly deserves the praise of Dr. Hitch- 
cock, who says of Worcester County: 
“Could our citizens but realize the riches 
of our scenery, I am sure so many would 
not resort to distant spots beyond our 
limits, to experience often less gratification 
than they might find among our own 
mountains and vales.” 

One interested in historic reminiscences 
will find Rutland a rich field. It is true 
that it is not of very ancient origin, its 
settlement dating no further back than 
early in the eighteenth century. There 
is on record in the archives of Middlesex 
County, of which it was then a part, a 
deed signed in 1686 by the “marks” of 
five Indians with long, unpronounceable 
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names, setting forth that, for the sum of 
twenty-three pounds, they sell to six white 
men, several of whose names are Willard, 
a tract-of land twelve miles square, the 
boundaries thereof being specified. This 
tract included several towns besides Rut- 
land, and was in the very heart of the 
state. Fine hunting ground and trout 
streams did the Indians thus resign, 
though it is doubtful whether their occu- 
pancy of them was in the least disturbed 
for nearly thirty years. At that time the 
heirs of Simon Willard requested the Gen- 
eral Court to have a part of this region 
set off for them. Accordingly a tract six 
miles square. was surveyed and given 
them, upon condition that sixty families 
should be settled upon it within the pe- 
riod of five years. This tract received 
the name of Rutland, presumably from 
the town or the duke of Rutland in Eng- 
land. 

Settlers were secured mostly from towns 
nearer Boston, and with great fortitude 
and endurance they began to found their 
homes and clear their farms. Working 





Madame Jumel. 


summers and returning to their families 
winters, they were able the third season 
to remove their families to the hewn houses 
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prepared for them. In the town archives 
we find the plans drawn showing the divis- 
ion of the town into sixty-three lots, one 
being “ the ministry lot,” one “ the school 
lot,” and the others for the settlers. To 
each of the latter was apportioned a par- 
cel of wood, meadow, and upland. A 
road ten rods wide was laid out through 
the centre of the town, “the same being 
granted and confirmed to the town of 
Rutland as a common for public use, 
benefit, and behoof forever, without any 
manner of alienation or appropriation.” 
To this day that fine broad street forms 
the main thoroughfare of the town, hav- 
ing situated upon it the churches, hotels, 
town hall, the high and grammar school 
buildings, the stores, the public library, 
and most of the village residences. An- 
other instance of the generosity of the 
founders of the town is the recorded fact 
that a tract of one hundred acres was 
given the first male child born in the new 
community. 

We read of the industrious habits of 
those early settlers. Capt. Peter Davis, 
who in 1759 paid the second largest taxes 
in the town, rose to his wealthy position 
by painstaking and economy. He had a 
grist mill on the outskirts of the town, 
where it would accommodate adjacent 
towns, and his habit was to be at the mill 
before the daylight streaked the east. 
Another of the original proprietors, Mr. 
Eleazer Brown, purchased cattle from the 
neighboring towns, let them run in the 
woods, and later killed and salted them. 
In a hostile country and with wild animals 
roaming the woods, this was an occupa- 
tion involving hardship. The blowing ofa 
conch shell was his way of gathering the 
cattle, and they were very obedient to his 
call. Mr. Brown’s death was mysterious. 
The record says: ‘ He was found dead, 
lying by the side of a Buck Deer, his gun 
standing by a tree.” After his death, his 
wife continued her husband’s business. 
She would mount her horse, always 
armed, ride after the cattle and collect 
them with the conch shell, and drive 
them long distances when necessary. 
The matron of those days was made in 
heroic mould. One good woman, the 
neighborhood “ auntie,’ doubtless, stout 
and kind-hearted, was always willing to 


go to the assistance of any family hay- 
ing sickness. She would mount her 
horse and ride at full speed, whether 
the call came by day or night. Of 
another it is reported that during the 
absence of her husband in the Revolu- 
tionary War, she took upon herself his 
work of sweeping and caring for the 
meeting-house. 

We see also the religious character 
of the early settlers exhibited in their 
setting apart land for a church lot and 
levying a tax to “defray the expense 
of building the meeting-house and com- 
pensating the minister for his salary.” 
The first minister chosen was Rev. Joseph 
Willard. He accepted the call, took 
possession of the lot intended for the 
‘ministry lot,’ and there being great 
danger from the Indians, the town voted 
to build a fort about his house. The 
time was set for his ordination, but a 
few months before the date his death oc- 
curred in a very sad manner. He was 
out one August afternoon, gunning or 
collecting fodder for the cattle, when he 
was surprised by two Indians. A contest 
ensued, in which Mr. Willard killed one 
of the Indians, and would have overcome 
the other had he not been aided by 
three others who joined him. 

The same day some of the family of 
Deacon Stevens were out haying and 
were attacked by these same Indians. 
Two sons were killed, and two were 
taken prisoners and carried to Canada. 
Here, indeed, was a “New England 
tragedy,” —a family bereft of four of its 
sons, two lying scalped and two in cruel 
captivity, and the minister of the parish 
also lying dead, he who would have been 
their consoler. 

Deacon Joseph Stevens was a man 
much respected in the town, having held 
offices as selectman, treasurer, assessor, 
and captain of the militia. He made 
two journeys into Canada in the effort 
to rescue his sons, and after a year of 
captivity they were liberated. Then it 
was that the particulars of the Rev. Mr. 
Willard’s murder were made known, these 
boys being eye-witnesses. One brother 
was much older than the other, and in 
the long journey to Canada he often 
carried the younger on his back when 
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the latter was too weary to walk. The 
poet has well said :— 


“These rocks they cry out history, 
Could we but listen well ”’; 


and the meadows and by-ways of New 
England could unfold many a sad tale 
had we the ears to hear. 

Rutland has an historic building con- 
nected with Rev. Joseph Willard, who 
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pearance, wearing a gray or white wig, 
cocked hat, and white bands. He was a 
man of talents and learning, and set his 
face like a flint against immorality of 
every kind.” He had the exceptionally 
long pastorate of fifty years. ‘The house 
which he occupied is an unpretentious 
dwelling still standing a little distance 
from the main road. Rev. Josiah Clark 
was pastor from 1818 to 1845. He en- 
deared himself to all the people, and the 














The Muschopauge House. 


was to have been its first minister. His 
house was afterwards enlarged or built 
around, and was used as a tavern, its site 
being that of the present Muschopauge 
Hotel. When the old building was 
divided, the part which was the ministe1’s 
house had such firm, solid timbers, that it 
was newly covered and now makes a 
good-looking building. 

The first minister settled was Rev. 
Thomas Frink, at whose ordination a 
letter of thanks was voted to be sent to 
“Mr. Samuel Sewall of Boston, Merchant, 
for his very kind and valuable Gift of the 
Sacramental Vessels to the Church.” 
His successor was the Rev. Joseph Buck- 
minster, grandfather of the pastor of 
Park Street Church in Boston, who bore 
the same name. He is described as 
“having a dignified and ministerial ap- 


older members of the community still 
remember him with affection. 

Next to religious considerations those 
of education were the first in the minds 
of the original proprietors. It was one 
of the conditions of the first grant that, 
“Lot No. 63, next adjoining to the Min- 
istry Lot, be appropriated to the use of a 
School in said Town forever.” It is 
hard in these days of security to imagine 
how it was in those earlier days, when it 
was “dangerous for children to go from 
house to house, not only on account 
of Indians, but of ravenous Bears and 
Wolves. Mothers sitting at the door with 
their children could see the wild beasts 
pass by with their young.” Hence for a 
number of years there were no school 
privileges ; but in 1733 it was voted “to 
have a school master before November 
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Court,” and “to have a school kept two 
thirds of the time in the middle of the 
town at Col. Hatches house, and one 
third at the West end, at the pond.” 
This was kept by Mr. Whitaker, and was 
the first public school taught in Rutland. 
Can we not picture the pride of the in- 
habitants when, the next year, two regular 
schoolhouses were built! And they 
were anxious for their children to have a 
classical education. Before the Revolu- 
tion there was a Latin grammar school 
kept in one part of the town, to the sup- 
port of which Col. Murray contributed 
twenty dollars yearly. 

Col. Murray, as already noted, was an 
important member of the community. 
His history reads like a romance. He 
was plain John McMorrah when he and 
six others arrived in town from Ireland 
with “letters testimonials of their church 
fellowship in Ireland.” He was in debt 
for his passage money, and was obliged 
to resort to hard manual labor to obtain 
money. Laziness, however, prevented 
his earning much, and it was only the 
kindness of a countryman which set him 
up in the peddling line and started him 
on his upward rise to fortune. His later 
occupations were storekeeping and sup- 
plying the army with cattle. He became 
at last the most wealthy man in the town, 
and owned several farms. He was mar- 
ried twice in Rutland, and the large 
tombstones of his wives can be seen in 
the rural cemetery. He was a man of 
fine appearance, and his style of living 
gave an air of splendor to the town. He 
was public spirited, giving, as has been 
said, twenty dollars annually to the sup- 
port of the Latin grammar school, and 
presenting a clock to the church, where 
it was placed in front of the gallery. He 
represented the town in the General 
Court twenty consecutive years. He 
was, however, in sympathy with England 
at the time of the troubles preceding the 
Revolution, and was instructed by the 
people at the time of the Stamp Act “to 
use his best endeavors in the General 
Assembly to have the Rights and Privi- 
leges of this Province vindicated and 
preserved to us and our Posterity, . 
and if anything further should occur in 
derogation to our privileges, we caution 


you that you consent not to anything 
which may relinquish any part thereof, 
and although your attachment to the 
present measures of Administration, etc. 
to us is apparent, yet, sir, in as much as 
you accept the office of our Representa- 
tive we expect you will make our In- 
structions the rule of your conduct in 
said office, etc. so far as we are at any 
time capable particularly to point out.” 

When he was appointed mandamus 
counsellor by the English crown, the 
people were exasperated and _ rose 
against him, compelling him to leave the 
town in the manner detailed above. His 
farms were confiscated, with the ex- 
ception of one which was given to his 
son, who was loyal to the young Republic ; 
and one of the confiscated farms, with its 
large square house, was purchased by 
Gen. Putnam. 

Gen. Putnam had had training in 
warfare during the French and Indian 
War, and his journal covering three years 
of this period is preserved in the Marietta, 
Ohio, public library. While he was as- 
sisting Gen. Washington in the Revolution, 
constructing, among other works, those 
unusual defences at Dorchester Heights 
which frightened Gen. Howe into evacu- 
ating Boston, he could only attend to his 
farm in Rutland by proxy. After the 
fighting had ceased, however, he removed 
with his family from North Brookfield, 
and soon became an efficient citizen of 
the town, occupying many positions of 
trust. It was now that he conceived the 
idea of having government pay the of- 
ficers of the Revolution by tracts of land 
in the “ Western Territory,” of which he 
and Gen. Tupper had been appointed 
surveyors. Some of the meetings in the 
preliminary negotiations were held in 
Boston at the “ Bunch of Grapes Tavern,” 
but some were held at Gen. Putnam’s 
house here in Rutland; and this house 
was the rendezvous and point of depart- 
ure for the company which started for 
Ohio in the winter of 1787. Forty souls 
from Rutland were among the emigrants, 
true sons of their pioneer fathers. Their 
household goods and farm implements 
were packed on ox teams. The day of 
departure must indeed have been an im- 
portant day in the little community. 
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Marietta, Ohio, where the company 
settled, is said to have all the appearance 
of a New England town. 

The old house in Rutland formerly oc- 
cupied by Gen. Putnam is situated upon 
the main street, about three quarters of a 
mile from the centre of the village. It 
has undulating land about it, across which 
is obtained a fine view of Mount Wa- 
chusett. The house is a large square 
one, with doors upon three sides. It is 
in an excellent state of preservation, hav- 
ing been well kept by the Mead family, 
which for three generations has occupied 
it. It is to be hoped it may be kept as 
an historic house in some public way, 
either by the town or the state. It could 
be used as a depository for colonial relics, 
or as a public library for the town. The 
present town library is in a private dwell- 
ing, whose occupant acts as librarian. 
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instead, ostensibly for the health of the 
men, but in reality, no doubt, to get them 
into a quiet place where they would be in 
no danger of doing harm.’ A fine hill 
with a level top was selected, and _bar- 
racks were erected. A parade ground 
was laid out, guarded by pickets twenty 
feet high, with sentinels posted at the 
corners. Wecan picture the redcoats 
going through theirevolutions. Did they 
appreciate the magnificent view which 
they had? The officers were probably 
more intent upon the bright eyes of the 
maidens among the spectators, whom 
they began to fallin love with. For itis a 
fact that three of the officers, when they 
finally went back to England, took with 
them wives from the farmers’ families 
among whom they had lived. The account 
is given of their living in style, with horses, 
waiters, and, in general, the appurtenances 














The Old Elm at New Boston. 


During the summer of 1778 a part of 
Burgoyne’s army was quartered in Rutland. 
Although the conquered general himself 
was allowed to return to England upon 
signing an agreement not to use arms OF 
influence against the government, his 
troops were for one cause and another 
detained. A large detachment which had 
gone to Cambridge, with the expectation 
of embarking for England, was sent here 


of gentlemen. The non-commissioned 
officers and soldiers, by obtaining per- 
mits, could go outside the guarded enclos- 
ure and enjoy the town, barter with the 
farmers, and make quite a holiday. The 
German soldiers walking contentedly, with 
their long wooden pipes in their mouths, 


1 See account of Lieut. Aubury, in “ Travels through 
the Interior Part of America, in a Series of Letters. By 
an Officer.” London, 1789. 
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their wives trudging behind carrying knap- 
sacks filled with the purchased produce, 
presented an amusing picture. 

This connection with the British army 
had an effect upon the town. The troops 
were removed South in the fall, but the 
evidences of their residence in the town 
remained for over a hundred years. A 
fine well dug by the soldiers is still shown 
in the centre of the field which was their 
parade ground. It is fifty feet deep and 
ten feet wide. Moss and ferns grow in 
some of the crevices,but no gaps are visible 
in the rocks. The sides were substan- 
tially built. 

The committee of citizens appointed by 
the government to build the barracks also 
did their work well. The building was 
120 feet long, 40 feet wide, and two 
stories high, and contained twenty-four 
rooms, each twenty feet square. After the 
removal of the troops, the building being 
too large for ordinary uses, two thirds of 
it were taken down, and the remainder 
served the uses of a tavern, store, factory, 
and dwelling-house, until it was acciden- 
tally burned about fifty years ago. The 
guard-house was long ago made the L of 
a house, but in 1888 that was taken 
down, and the pile of logs in the corner 
of the field is the only remnant of this 
British camp except the well. 

There was in the corner of the barrack 
lot a burial spot for soldiers who died, 
and until a very few years ago the mounds 
could be seen; but the farmer now own- 
ing the field has levelled them, and the 
greensward does not indicate the resting- 
place of the dead. In ploughing the 
field, small articles belonging to the 
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soldiers are often found. The bottom of 
a beer bottle thus found bears the date of 
that time and the stamp of a man in the 
neighborhood known to be a Tory. 

That fact is stranger than fiction is 
illustrated in Rutland in the story of 
Madame Jumel, whose early life was con- 
nected with Worcester County. A family 
consisting of step-father, mother, and two 
daughters lived a vagrant life in several 
towns, being asked to “move on” when 
their occupancy became a nuisance. In 
Rutland they lived in a dug-out or shanty 
with a brush top, built against a sand- 
bank. The spot is pointed out at the 
entrance of an old cemetery on the road 
to New Boston in the western part of 
the town. The family afterwards went 
South, and after the death of the parents 
the daughters went to Washington and 
New York. In the latter city, Betsey, 
who was very handsome, attracted the 
attention of a wealthy Frenchman, named 
Stephen Jumel. He married her and 
placed her in circumstances of ease and 
luxury. After his death she used his 
money partly in charity and partly in 
show. She went to Paris and to Saratoga, 
living in great style in both places. After 
a year or two of widowhood she was 
married to Aaron Burr, but the union 
was of short duration. At her death, 
litigation over the will brought to light 
her connection with towns in Worcester 
County, and witnesses from Rutland were 
summoned to New York to testify in 
regard to the family. Such are the 


romances mixed with the quite as in- 
teresting commonplace in 
Worcester County towns. 
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A FORGOTTEN SOCIALISM. 


By William B. Shaw. 


ing our Civil War has been termed 

the first era of humanitarianism in 
the United States. It was early in this 
period that socialism made its most nota- 
ble advances on this side of the Atlantic. 
What may be called the first socialistic 
wave reached our shores from Eng- 
land in the form of Owenism. There 
was a brief enthusiasm among the fol- 
lowers of Owen, a few unsuccessful at- 
tempts to establish communities which 
should realize his theories in practice, 
and then an almost total oblivion. In 
1840, a new impulse to socialistic agita- 
tion came from beyond the sea. This 
second impulse came from France; and 
it is not the least remarkable fact in 
connection thata distinctively French 
innovation, especially subversive of much 
that had been cherished in the early 
American social system, sought one of 
its first footholds and gained many of 
its first adherents in conservative New 
England. 

This reform spirit, even though fostered, 
as it was, by the intellectual class, would 
probably not have resulted in so active a 
popular agitation, had it not been for 
certain peculiar social conditions exist- 
ing at this period. It was a time of great 
unrest among the people of the United 
States. The panic of 1837 had left many 
broken in fortune and weary of the exist- 
ing order, ready for any “new thing.” 
The old forms and customs of civilized 
society had become irksome to some, 
and subjects of doubt to many. Ev- 
erything in industrial organization was 
in an extremely crude state. Important 
mechanical inventions had been made, 
but many of these had not been fully 
perfected. ‘There was not sufficient in- 
ducement to capital to engage in large 
manufacturing enterprises, giving perma- 
nent employment to labor. The great 
States of the Mississippi Valley were just 
beginning to be opened to the settler, 


Tin period of twenty years preced- 


but the railroads did not reach them. 
In many respects it was hard for the 
individual to succeed in any employ- 


ment. Under such favoring conditions 
Fourierism had its rise in the United 
States. 


At the time of his death, in 1837, 
Fourier had a very small following 
among French socialists. His works were 
voluminous; it is doubtful whether his 
most devoted disciples ever mastered 
them in their entirety. Nor was it 
necessary that they should master them. 
Fourier wrote much that was purely abstract 
philosophical speculation. His plan of 
social organization, in his own view, was 
based upon his system of general philoso- 
phy ; but many of his most active adher- 
ents were inclined to ignore a large portion 
of his metaphysical speculations, and he 
himself, in his later writings, protested 
against the wholesale condemnation of 
his work on the ground of defects in his 
so-called “ new sciences ” of cosmogony, 
psychogony, and analogy. “Newton,” 
he said, “ wrote reveries about the Apoc- 
alypse, attempted to prove that the pope 
was antichrist. No doubt these were 
scientific follies; but his theories con- 
cerning attraction and luminous rays are 
no less sound and admitted.” 

Fourier’s followers always availed 
themselves of his own liberty ; and hence 
the difficulty of ascertaining just what 
was included in Fourierism at any par- 
ticular time. It was not a body of 
doctrine formulated in a_ systematic 
manner, acknowledged by a general fol- 
lowing of believers and unwaveringly ad- 
hered to by them. There were, however, 
certain cardinal principles in Fourier’s 
philosophy that were made the ground- 
work of every system that came to be 
known by his name. Both Fourier and 
his disciples were agreed in the impor- 
tance they assigned to the last one of his 
so-called discoveries,— the law of “ pas- 
sionate attraction.” Briefly stated, the 
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“law” is simply this: Man’s natural 
desires, in themselves, are good and holy. 
It is only as they become perverted 
through the operation of the bad customs 
and the unjust restraints of our modern 
civilized society that their gratification is 
harmful. In their original tendencies 
they lead only to the harmony of man with 
man, and man with the universe. From 
this fundamental theorem the principle 
of “association” is a simple deduction. 
The whole scheme of industrial organiza- 
tion, original with Fourier, is simply an 
attempt to bring about in modern society 
the free operation of the law of “ passion- 
ate attraction.” 

By this plan of “association,” in fact, 
Fourier is now chiefly known. It was 
this practical side of his philosophy 
that first attracted attention in this 
country; and had it not been for the 
prominence of Fourier the social re- 
former, it is not probable that Fourier 
the philosopher would ever have been 
read or studied at all by Americans. 

Albert Brisbane, a young American 
disciple of Fourier, began to publish ex- 
positions of the doctrines of his master in 
1840. There had been some discussion 
of “ association ”’ in New York City before 
this time, but it seems to have been fruit- 
less in noteworthy results. Brisbane’s in- 
spiration came direct from the fountain- 
head. He is said to have been a personal 
pupil of Fourier. Whether or not this 
was true, he had certainly studied the 
system in France very thoroughly. Mr. 
George William Curtis, speaking of his 
personal acquaintance with him, says: 
“He was more familiar with the doctrines 


of Fourier than anybody whom I knew.” \ 


He was a man of some wealth, and de- 
voted himself enthusiastically to the new 
cause. 

Brisbane’s book, entitled ‘The Social 
Destiny of Man,” published in 1840, 
was the text-book of American Fourier- 
ism. The first sentence of its Introduc- 
tion strikes the key-note of the whole 
work: “We assert, and will prove, that 
labor, which is now monotonous, repug- 
nant, and degrading, can be ennobled, 
elevated, and made honorable; or in 
other words, that industry can be 
rendered attractive!” Brisbane enu- 


merates seven ‘‘measures”’ on which in- 
dustry is based : — 

** rst. Slavery; 2d. Servile aid — that of hired 
persons, working without emulation, doing the 
least possible ; 3d. Discipline and obligatory stat- 
utes — measures resorted to by monastic societies; 
4th. Corporate monopolies, controlling the dis- 
tribution of labor, and often excluding those who 
possess the most skill and talent; 5th. Industrial 
prisons or large closed manufactories, in which 
the workmen are subjected to strict discipline, 
children ill-treated, and the health of both often 
ruined by excess of labor without variety; 6th. 
Poorhouse and penitentiary labor; 7th. False 
competition among laborers, mechanics, and mer- 
chants.” 

Recognizing these evils in society as it 
existed in his day, Brisbane brought for- 
ward Fourier’s cure, “association.” He 
would have people live together in large 
“phalanxes.” All should be employed 
in diversified labor, and the product 
should be apportioned, to labor, capital, 
and skill, in an equitable manner. The 
institution of the family was not attacked. 
The careful training of children was ad- 
vocated. Private property was not to be 
done away with. 

Brisbane’s success was rapid —and 
brief. The influential writers of the day 
gave him a willing hearing, and many of 
them adopted his views. As early as 
1841, we find Horace Greeley making this 
somewhat startling announcement in the 
Tribune : — 

‘We have written something, and shall yet 
write much more, in illustration and advocacy of 
the great social revolution which our age is des- 
tined to commence, in rendering all useful labor 
at once attractive and honorable, and banishing 
want and all consequent degradation from the 
globe. The germ of this revolution is developed 
in the writings of Charles Fourier.” 

It must be remembered that the 777d- 
une, at this time, though in its first vol- 


‘ume, was fast becoming an influential 


journal. It was recognized as the peo- 
ple’s paper. It was bold and outspoken 
in its expressions on all current ques- 
tions. Its early advocacy of Fourier- 
ism was therefore significant. The 777d- 
une became a powerful agency for the 
propaganda which Brisbane had _insti- 
tuted. 

Meanwhile, the group of New England 
writers and thinkers represented by 
George Ripley, W. H. Channing, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, and Margaret Fuller were 
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meditating some form of effort in the 
direction of association. The Brook Farm 
community was the result. First in the 
order of time, and first in renown, of the 
experiments of the epoch, though not at 
once a professedly Fourieristic enterprise, 
Brook Farm was always controlled by 
such ideas of “ association” as Brisbane 
was promulgating ; and when its leaders 
came at last to openly announce their 
purpose of making it a “phalanx,” the 
fact signified little radical change in the 
spirit of its administration. The real im- 
portance of Brook Farm lay not in prac- 
tical results as an illustration of the feasi- 
bility of such plans of association, but in 
the influence which it exerted in literary 
chambers for the dissemination of Fou- 
rier’s ideas. The Harbinger, published 
at Brook Farm as the successor of Bris- 
bane’s journal, the Pha/anx, was some- 
thing more than an ordinary socialistic 
organ. It had high literary merit. Among 
its regular contributors were such writers 
as the Channings, James Freeman Clarke, 
George William Curtis, Charles A. Dana, 
Parke Godwin, Horace Greeley, T. W. 
Higginson, George Ripley, James Russell 
Lowell, and John G. Whittier. The 
following extract from the prospectus in- 
dicates the spirit with which the publica- 
tion was begun : — 

“The principles of universal unity as taught by 
Charles Fourier, in their application to society, we 
believe are at the foundation of all genuine social 
progress; and it will ever be our aim to discuss 
and defend these principles without any sectarian 
bigotry, and in the catholic and comprehensive 
spirit of their great discoverer. While we bow 
to no man as an authority or infallible master, 
we revere the genius of Fourier too highly not 
to accept with joyful welcome the light which he 
has shed on the most intricate problems of human 
destiny.” 

It must not be inferred that all the writers 
whom we have named indorsed the ex- 
pression in the prospectus. Even some 
who at one time or another were mem- 
bers of the Brook Farm community re- 
jected Fourierism. Hawthorne, in the 
‘“ Blithedale Romance,” ridicules Fourier. 
It is safe to say, however, that at least 
half the number -— and by no means the 
less gifted half —were at this time avowed 
Fourierists, while all were strongly in- 
clined towards some kind of social 
reform, The general interest in the 


movement was intense. Neither before 
nor since has any form of socialism been 
so thoroughly discussed in this country as 
was Fourierism during the years 1843- 
47- 
In 1844 a conservative writer, James 
Freeman Clarke, in an article opposing 
Fourierism, estimated the number of ad- 
herents at seventeen thousand. Most of 
these were in the Eastern and Middle 
States. A few were in the new West. 
There were next to none in the South. 
A great convention of “ associationists ” 
met in New York, April 4, 1844. The 
Brook Farm leaders, with Horace Greeley 
and Brisbane, were prominent partici- 
pants. Different religious denominations 
were represented, but probably New Eng- 
land Unitarianism was predominant. The 
movement was opposed in some quarters 
for this reason, as is shown by some of 
the articles in the reviews of the day. 
It was obvious that Fourierism ignored 
the natural sinfulness of mankind, and 
hence could notsucceed. The orthodox 
churchmen of the time could not easily 
become reconciled to so lax a creed as 
that of Brook Farm. Fourier’s doctrine 
of the passions was repugnant to many, 
although his American followers were 
above suspicion of immoral tendencies. 
The truth was that the discussion was 
becoming involved in doctrines of the- 
ology and morals to an extent which 
threatened disruption and failure. Parke 
Godwin’s exposition of the subject (New 
York, 1844) seems to have been an 
attempt to simplify the statement of it, 
and to remove it from the field of theo- 
logical controversy. This work was better 
adapted than Brisbane’s to meet the in- 
quiries and objections of the educated 
American citizen. It might not inaptly 
be termed “The Common Sense of 
Fourierism.” It attempted to reduce 
the problem to its lowest terms,the social 
organization of the townshi~. American 
Fourierism was now in its second phase. 
The system was to be tested by means of 
practical experiments. There had been 
enough of theorizing. Henceforth the 
whole energy of the movement must be 
directed to the organization and upbuild- 
ing of communities or “ phalanxes.” 
There were at least thirty-four pha- 
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lanxes in operation in the United States 
for a longer or shorter period during the 
years 1843-50.' The three which Noyes 
describes as the most noted were the 
Wisconsin Phalanx, the North Ameri- 
can, and Brook Farm. Each of these 
had a marked individuality in envi- 
ronment, in the character of the found- 
ers, in the degree of success attained, 
and in general influence. Of the last 
named mention has already been made. 
Brook Farm was the first of the three 
to fail, but there can be little doubt that 
its influence was greater, through its 
individual members and its publications, 
than that of either of the others. Later 
co-operative efforts in Massachusetts were 
largely affected by the surviving influence 
of the Roxbury experiment. 

The North American Phalanx, in Mon- 
mouth County, New Jersey, was a much 
more pretentious enterprise than the 
others, in a material way. Greeley and 
Brisbane were both active in organizing 
it. It was founded in 1843, among the 
first of the phalanxes, and it lasted 
thirteen years, — much longer than any 
of the others. An important feature of its 
environment from the beginning was its 
proximity to a good market for its food 
products. During much of its history it 
was a financial success. 

The Wisconsin Phalanx was more iso- 
lated from the business world than any 
other of the prominent communistic or- 
ganizations of the time, except, perhaps, 
that of the Mormons. The history of 
its rise and decline offers particular op- 
portunities for the study of applied Fou- 
rierism, developed under conditions from 
such as had been presupposed by Fourier 
himself, and yet approaching more nearly 
perhaps to a full realization of a working 
system than did most like experiments. 
The community was organizea in 1844. 
During the six years of its existence it 
reached a membership of nearly two 
hundred, but rejected four out of five ap- 
plicants. At its dissolution its property 
was divided at eight per cent above par 
on the stock. Financially, the Wisconsin 
Phalanx was a success. As an effort at 
social reform, it was a failure. Most of 
the members had been prosperous and 


* Noyes, “ History of American Socialisms.” 


well to do before they joined the asso- 
ciation, and there was little, aside from 
love of novelty, to induce them to leave 
the established order. They showed that 
industrial Fourierism was practicable, at 
least under certain conditions, and that 
was more than had been previously 
known ; but the problem of socia/ organ- 
ization still remained unsolved. 

It would hardly be profitable to de- 
scribe in detail the many small attempts 
and failures of the Fourieristic era. In 
the exhaustive work of Noyes, the task of 
compiling the dismal record has been 
faithfully performed. Each communistic 
failure has its own set of causes. Those 
who seek for such causes merely in finan- 
cial difficulties are greatly in error. Had 
every one of the phalanxes of 1845 proved 
as prosperous as the Wisconsin and the 
North American, it is doubtful whether 
one would be in existence to-day. The 
“plain people” who composed these 
communities were not ready for any radi- 
cal change in the social order. After a 
brief trial, most of them were ready to 
return to the old system. The leaders 
had staked everything on the success of 
the phalanxes, and as these fell one by 
one their sanguine hopes gave place to a 
growing feeling of discouragement. There 
is something approaching the pathetic in 
the position of Horace Greeley during his 
famous discussion with Raymond in the 
columns of the New York press, in 1846, 
1847. In this discussion, which is de- 
scribed in Parton’s “Life of Greeley,” 
Fourierism was confessedly worsted, and 
never afterwards regained its former 
status in the opinion of the thinking 
public. Thus we find that in 1850 
“association” was almost as truly a 
buried zsm as it is to-day. The wave 
had begun to recede. A movement 
which only a few years before had 
counted its thousands, which had _ in- 
cluded not a few men of brains and 
character and influence, which had com- 
manded some of the ablest and brightest 
service in press and forum that has been 
rendered to the cause of socialism in any 
country, this movement failed, not by 
surpression, but after a full and free trial 
of its principles, under a great variety of 
conditions. 
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BROOKLINE. 


A STUDY IN TOWN 


GOVERNMENT. 


By Alfred D. Chandler. 


HE strength of a state turns in 
a marked degree on the num- 
ber, character, and environment 
of the homes of 
its people. Re- 
cent investiga- 
tions in England and in 
the United States show 
that whereas large num- 
bers of persons are mov- 
ing toward great cities, 
they are settling for the 
most part in the suburban 
districts. The slums of 
cities, if not decreasing in 
population, are far behind 
the outlying and suburban 
sections in the ratio of 
growth. The district of 
the “City of London” has 
actually decreased 25 per 
cent in population during 
the past decade, while parts of the outer 
circle of London—such as the districts 





A Morning Ride. 


of Tottenham, Willesden, and Leyton 
—have in the same period increased in 
population from 95 to 133 percent. In 





Winter Sports. 


Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, the 
growth is not as much in the older and 
congested wards, but far more in the out- 
lying sections. In the period from 1870 
to 1890, the population of Boston proper 
increased about 16 per cent, while the 
population of the outlying annexed 
districts increased about 156 per cent, or 
nearly ten times as fast a growth in the 
outer as in the inner circle of the city." 

This growth extends to the neighbor- 
ing municipalities of Boston; and it ap- 
plies as well to valuation as to population. 
The ratio of increase of several munici- 
palities near Boston is much greater in 
point of valuation than that of the me- 
tropolis itself. Thus, in the period from 
1882 to 1892, while the ratio of increase 
in the valuation of the real and personal 
estate of Boston was 33 per cent, the 
corresponding ratio for Brookline was 
114 per cent, and the ratio for real estate 
taken separately in Brookline was 157 
per cent. 


*“ Urban Population.” By Carroll D, Wright. 


Popu- 
lar Science Monthly, February, 1892. 
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a town meeting over 
municipal officers 


who must run its 
gauntlet. 

That such a New 
England town is re- 
plete with local his- 
torical associations 
may be assumed, 
We do not write of 
its early history, of 
its share in the 
Revolutionary War, 
or in the War of the 
Rebellion; nor do 
we emphasize local 
incidents or family 
influence. Others 
have industriously 
compiled ample and 
valuable materials 











The Brookline Town Hall. 


Celebrated for its rural beauty, and for 
its development of the most favorable 
conditions of home life, this remarkable 
town of Brookline has in the last few 
years leaped to a position absolutely 
unique. ‘To ascribe this merely to the 
accident of its situation would be unjust. 
The trust which the voters of Brookline 
have so well fulfilled affords the highest 
exemplification of the merit and the 
elasticity of the best form of local govern- 
ment known. What degree of excellence 
may yet be attained by this community, 
how long it can preserve its simple but 
effective town form of government, what 
accessions will be made to its rapidly 
increasing capital — already $62,000,000! 
—and what its population — now about 
13,000 — will be, before the change to a 
city form of government is made, are 
moot questions hardly within the scope 
of this article. Perhaps some interme- 
diary type of government can be devised, 
which will maintain the potent check of 


1 May 1, 1892, Valuation of real estate, $36,958,100 
< ile wile ‘** personal estate, 16,122,500 
ent ‘* corporation and 

bank stocks . ‘ : ‘ 9,000,000 
Total $62,080,600 


for all this. Our 
purpose is to review 
the economic condi- 
tions and the legal 
and practical agen- 
cies which have influenced and directed 
the recent remarkable growth of Brook- 
line, and to show wherein this town is 
an example worthy of imitation in the 
bright galaxy of other American towns. 
If it is painful to be impressed with 
the failure of Americans to govern their 
large cities well, the daily press and the 
reviews now enlarging upon municipal 
chicanery, now lamenting the general 
inability to cope with these evils, and 
now furnishing didactic articles on various 
remedies ; if we must be told of wretched 
conditions in some older cities of Europe, 
which have at last been ameliorated 
by radical changes of a kind that we, 
who are differently situated, must, it is 


2 Brookline was incorporated as a town, November 13, 
O.S. 1705. Prior to that it had been known as “‘ Muddy 
iver”’ or ‘‘ Muddy River Hamlet” or ‘‘ Boston Com- 
mons,” where allotments of land were made as early as 
1635. For historical discourses, family histories, and de- 
tailed statistics on Brookline see: (1) Dr. John Pierce’s 
Centennial Address in 1805. Collections of Mass. Hist. 
Society, Vol. II., 2d Series (1814), p. 140. (?) Dr. Pierce’s 
Address at the opening of the Town Hall in Brookline, 
October 14, 1845. (3) Hon. Robert C. Winthrop’s Ad- 
dress at the dedication of the new Brookline Town Hall, 
February 22, 1873. (4) Historical Sketches of Brookline, 
by Harriet F. Woods, 1874. (5) History of Norfolk 
County, Mass., 1884, pp. 783 to 894. Title ‘* Brookline,” 
by Bradford Kingman and others; a detailed and valuabie 
compilation. (6) ‘“ Recollections of Brookline,”’ in the 


years 1800 and 1810, by Samuel Aspinwall Goddard, Bir- 
mingham, England, December 25, 1872. 
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illogically said, at once adopt, — it is with 
relief that we turn to the example of 
about six square miles of area in the 
very heart of a great metropolitan city 
district in America, which area represents 
a larger proportion of comfortable homes 
for all classes, of superior schools and 
public library, better roads, better water 
and sewers, and more efficient and hon- 
orable management than is found else- 
where, with a consequent accumulation 
of taxable property exceeding that of 
any other municipality in the world of 


Within a radius of about ten miles of 
the Brookline Town Hall are nearly a 
million people, increasing at the rate of 
over two thousand a month. This met- 
ropolitan district, broken into a number 
of municipalities, represents a solidarity 
which ties the whole securely ; and instead 
of being checked in growth because of 
the individuality of its parts, it becomes 
stronger each year. The mere increase 
in assessed valuation of this district in the 
last ten years alone more than equals the 
entire assessed valuation of Chicago. 





A Winter Morning in Brookline. 


the same population. It is unexampled. 
The State tax paid by Brookline exceeds 
that paid by all the thirty-two towns and 
cities of Berkshire County, Massachu- 
setts, and it exceeds that of all the forty- 
nine towns and cities of Franklin and 
Hampshire Counties, Massachusetts.' 

The revenues and expenditures of 
Brookline last year were more than 
double the revenues and expenditures of 
the State of New Hampshire.” 


* Acts and Resolves of Mass., 1892, Chap. 429. 

2 The revenues of the State of New Hampshire for the 
past year were $691,193.13; and the expenditures were 
$671,051.84. Of course this does not refer to the aggregate 
revenues of the towns and cities. The revenues of the 
town of Brookline for the past year were $1,431,451.22; 
and the expenditures were $1,361,089.92. 


Area of Chicago, square miles . : ‘ 181 
** ** Boston Metropolitan District (17 

municipalities), square miles . 140 

Population of Chicago (1890) . ° ‘ 1,098,576 
ie ** Boston Metropolitan Dis- 

trict (1890) . . ‘ , 738,605 


Chicago, Assessed Valuation in 1892 $243,732,138 
“ “ “ ‘© 335 


1882 . 125,358,537 
Gain in 10 years $118,373,601 
Boston Metropolitan District in 1892 - $1,241,454,265 
ss “ - “ 1882 5 887,832,414 


Gain in 10 years $353,621,851 


Chicago, Assessed Valuation in 1891 $256,599,795 
a ve “ “1892 . 243,732,13 
Loss during the Columbian year $12,867,657 


Boston Metropolitan District in 1892 . $1,241,454,265 
- - - * 1891 - 1,184 866,560 


Gain during the Columbian year $56,587,705 
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As a further illustration of the pros- 
perity of the section of Massachusetts 
which forms the metropolitan district of 
Boston, the table on following page gives 
an interesting comparison, and indicates 
that, if assessed valuations are taken as 
the standard,— the variation in the 
methods of assessment must be borne 
in mind,—no one of the great centres 
of population in this country has flourished 
in the past year as has Boston and its 
vicinity. Chicago and Kansas City have 
both lost. It might be supposed that 
if ever there was a time in its history when 
Chicago would make an encouraging offi- 
cial report, it would be for the Colum- 













bian year. Why Chicago 
should have lost in assessed 
valuation during the past year 
is not understood. 

As appears by the plan on 
page 794, Brookline is near 
the centre of this great met- 
ropolitan district of Boston. 

Brookline is still a sown, 
where the New England town 
meeting holds full sway. It 
has no mayor nor aldermen. 
Its chief officers are five 
“selectmen,” as they are 
termed in New England. 
Yet Brookline is completely 
surrounded by cities, and is entirely 
isolated from its county of Norfolk by 
intervening parts of Suffolk and Mid- 
dlesex Counties,’ being in this respect 


1 There are instances in England and Wales of this sep- 
aration of parts of counties, as in Hereford, Warwick, 
Worcester, and Flint. 





like the town of Cohasset, which is 
part of Norfolk County, though separa- 
ted therefrom by Hingham in Plymouth 
County. 

Here, then, is a town we¢hin a city ! — 
a town which, by maintaining its indi- 
viduality, and by pursuing a broad and 
liberal policy, has reached the highest 
standard of municipal excellence in the 
very folds of a great metropolis vexed 
with the hard vicissitudes of American 
city government; a town which is in the 
van of improvements, and which, instead 
of being a drag upon its powerful neigh- 
bor, is an inspiration. 

But why has Brookline not been an- 
nexed to Boston, as its neigh- 
bors, Roxbury, Dorchester, West 
Roxbury, and Brighton, were 
annexed? How has this little 
giant held off the great giant 
which grasps it? How has the 
larger one been made in this, 
as in some other issues, to sub- 
mit to the will of the lesser? 


Country Club Races. 


The history of the contests to annex Brook- 
line to Boston would fill this magazine. 
Its mercenary feature was, of course, pre- 
dominant; but the wisdom of its people 
on that score—as the sequel proved — 
rightly determined that the first town in 
the land should preserve its integrity. 
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Massachusetts towns are subject to the ceived from the Legislature an order of 
control of the State Legislature; but it notice as follows: “ ‘That such towns and 
has not been Massachusetts doctrine or parts of towns lying within six miles of 
Massachusetts practice to obliterate a the City Hall of the city of Boston, on 





The Country Club House. 


ASSESSED VALUATION. 

















1891. 1892. Gain. 
Boston Metropolitan District . . . . $1,184,866,560 $1 ,241,454,265 $56,587,705 
New Yor cae ae eee Cie TO . 1,785,857,338 1 828,264,275 | 42,406,937 
St. Louis 0 ear oe ere ‘4 252,084,250 280,569,790 | 28,485,540 
Philadelphia . . Bi eT a> as oh te 713,902,842 735:090,772 | 21,793,930 
Brooklyn .... io 466,914,249 } 483.738,329 16,824,080 
ME ee ee 283,550,546 287,643,942 | 4,003,396 
Cincinnati... eae ee 185,001,420 | 188,944,480 | 3,943,06c 
eee 6 8 ee . « (18g0) 121,439,930 124,896,785 | 3.450 855 
Denver 5 Uk eae 70,708,780 73955415 | 2,841,635 
Minneapolis 138,444,562 139,984,926 1,540,304 

1891. 1892. Loss. 
Se eae ee ee ee $256,590,795 | $243,732,338 $12,867,657 
Kansas City 73,699,940 64,796,695 8,903,245 





municipality without first taking the sense the southerly side of 


Charles River, may 
of its people.’ In 1870 Brookline re- 


be annexed and incorporated as a part 


of said city of Boston.” Promptly 
1 See Governor Bullock’s veto to the bill entitled ‘‘ An N all ins its s “ 
Act to unite the cities of Boston and Roxbury.” (Mass. Brookline instructed its selectmen to Op 
Aan ul eens, ste, 90 to 841.) ies pose this measure, and it was defeated. 
nie ustice Parker, o assachusetts, said in the ae 2 ts J = 
case of Waldron v. Lee, 5 Pickering’s Reports, p. 335: Iwo years later the movement was re- 
“ Was it ever heard that the Legislature itself coulddisfran- yjyed ina petition to the Legislature by 
chise or destroy a town without its consent? Such a high ages so ¢ 
act of authority would hardly be claimed bya Legislature some of Brookline’s own citizens for an- 
ati i ike t British Parlia- . : 
———————E——EEEOOeeoeoe | CO exetion Beste. Again the town 
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St. Paul’s Episcopal Church. 
Congregational Church, 
Methodist Church. 


assembled in town meeting; and this 
time, for purposes of discovery, the 
names of every voter on the voting list 
were called, and the responses showed 
that 243 were against annexation and 82 
for it. The annexationists alleged in 
brief, “That the Brookline town govern- 
ment was a failure.”’ The Legislature 
1 Brookline Selectmen’s Report, 1873, pp. 58, 59. 
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Unitarian Church, 


voted that the subject be 
“referred to the next Gen- 
eral Court.” 

At this juncture a new 
phase in the contest was 
presented. Up to 1821, 
cities were unknown in 
Massachusetts. In that 
year the State Constitution 
was amended, and authori- 
ty was given to the General 
Court “to erect and con- 
stitute” city governments 
in a town. 

“ Provided, that no such 
government shall be erect- 
ed or constituted in any 
town not containing 12,000 
inhabitants, nor unless it 
be with the consent, and 
on the application of a 
majority of the inhabitants 
of such town, present and 
voting thereon, pursuant 
to a vote at a meeting 
duly warned and holden 
for that purpose.” * 

By annexing the sown 
of Brookline bodily to the 
city of Boston, it was 
claimed that a city form of government 
would be “ erected or constituted” in the 
town of Brookline ; and as that town did 
not then contain 12,000 inhabitants, but 
only about 6,700, and as “a majority 
of the inhabitants of such town” had 
neither given their “consent” nor made 
prior “application” for the change of 


Const. of Mass., Art. II. of Amendments. 
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form of municipal government, the Legis- 
lature had no constitutional power to 
make such a change in such a case. Up 
to that time there was not an instance in 
the State where an entire town of less 
than 12,000 inhabitants had been an- 
nexed to a city. 

On January 6, 
1873, Brookline’s 
representative in the 
General Court intro- 
duced an order in 
the House that the 
Judiciary Committee 
consider the expedi- 
ency of requiring the 
opinion of the jus- 
tices of the Supreme 
Judicial Court on 
this question. The 
order was adopted by the House. But 
the Judiciary Committee reported that 
it was inexpedient to legislate on the 
order. The annexationists now pressed 
their measure vigorously; and on May 
16, 1873, the Legislature passed an 
Act to annex Brookline to Boston. The 
fate of the little town, whose govern- 
ment had been publicly branded as 
“a failure,” was now in peril. Two 








A Brookline School. 





chances of saving it were open. One 
was to test the constitutionality of the 
Act before the Supreme Judicial Court ; 
the other to reject the Act by the 
popular vote upon which its operation 
was made finally to depend. Ten of the 
leading citizens of Brookline brought a 
bill in equity against 
the city of Boston 
and the town of 
Brookline, praying 
for a writ of injunc- 
tion to prohibit the 
city and town from 
proceeding under 
the Act, and that the 
Act might be de- 
clared null and void, 
as violating the State 
Constitution. But the 
court refused the relief asked. Appeals 
to each of the three great departments of 
the State, the legislative, the executive, 
and the judicial, had met with a crushing 
rebuff. The little town was left to its 
own resources—its popular vote. A 
special town meeting was called for 
October 7, 1873; the polls were kept 
open from nine o’clock in the morning 
until six o’clock at night; and by an 





A July Afternoon on the Sargent Estate. 
g 
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overwhelming vote, 707 against accepting 
the annexation Act, and 299 for accept- 
ing it, the town—for the time—was saved. 

Meanwhile West Roxbury and Brighton, 
by Acts of 1873, and by vote of their 
own citizens, were annexed to Boston ; 
and Brookline was now nearly surrounded 
by the city, and was wholly isolated from 
its county. Within three weeks after 
Brookline’s popular vote of refusal to be 
annexed, the subject again arose in town 
meeting ; again the town protested, and 


That decade from 1870 to 1880 was 
one of violent fluctuations in the pruden- 
tial affairs of Brookline. Its valuation 
then rose and fell by the millions as never 
before; in one year the expenditures 
trebled ; the debt was increased six hun- 
dred per cent; for water, sewers, roads, 
and a new town hall, unexampled de- 
mands were made upon the town’s bor- 
rowing capacity ; in five years, from 1870 
to 1875, the interest account increased 
over one thousand per cent. Overa mill- 
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this time it authorized a special commit- 
tee to draw carte blanche on the town 
contingent fund to defray the expenses 
of preventing “the annexation of the 
town of Brookline, or any part thereof, 
to the city of Boston.” The contingent 
fund was made $10,000. At once an in- 
junction was sought and obtained to re- 
strain the town from paying out of its 
treasury public money for expenses in- 
curred in opposing annexation before the 
Legislature. The citizens were now left 
to public spirit and private contributions 
to save the town. 


ion dollars were spent on roads and side- 
walks in that decade; and notwithstand- 
ing this the depreciation of property, 
abutting on four streets alone, namely, 
Washington, St. Paul, and Marion Streets, 
and Aspinwall Avenue, all widened or 
made at the time, was nearly $450,000, 
between 1875 and 1879. ‘The charge 
was pressed upon the Legislature that the 
town was governed by “a ring,’’ that its 
government “ was a failure,” and that the 
only relief was by uniting with Boston. 

Again came legislative attempts to an- 
nex the town, in 1875, in 1876, and in 
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on each of 


1879, 
which occasions the 


town appointed com- 
mittees to oppose the 
movement, which in 
consequence was de- 


feated. Finally, in 
October, 1879, a 
petition purporting 


to be signed by 325 
inhabitants of Brook- 
line was presented to 
the Legislature, re- 
questing the annexa- 
tion of Brookline to 
Boston. <A_ special 
town meeting was 
called upon this, 
January 21, 1880; 
resolutions both for and against annex- 
ation were offered; a week’s adjourn- 
ment was taken for a test vote, which 
resulted in 541 votes against and 272 for 
annexation; a new committee was ap- 
pointed to oppose the movement; the 
struggle was again on and in earnest, but 
for the last time. Norfolk County was 
roused to help. An exhaustive consider- 
ation of the entire question was presented 
to the Committee on Towns: first, in 
the interests of the State ; second, in the 
interests of Norfolk County ; third, in the 
interests of Boston ; 
and fourth, in the 
interests of Brook- 
line. It was con- 
clusively shown 
that none of these 





interests would 
gain by destroying 
the town. From 











the wide range of 
the discussion in 
all its economic 
phases, we have room now to quote but 
a single passage offered in Brookline’s 
behalf. After exposing the absurdity of 
the proposition “that because a man 
pays taxes in Boston he should vote 
there,” it was said :— 


“ Akin to this is the wearisome repetition of 
that erroneous and illogical assertion, that Brook- 
line men make all their fortunes in Boston, or 
transact all their business there, and therefore 
ought to live in Boston. If the wealthy men of 
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In Gardner Road. 


Brookline depended on Boston for their fortunes, 
or for their business, many of them might starve 
within a twelvemonth. Of all arguments ad- 
vanced for annexation, not one is more readily 
answered than this. Take the case of a whole- 
sale merchant. Before leaving his home in Brook- 
line, he learns the state of the sugar market, for 
instance, from the morning paper, and writes or 
telegraphs at once to Cuba or elsewhere for the 
purchase of a cargo, which he afterwards sells in 
New York at great profit. How much of the 
money was made in this transaction out of Boston? 
Suppose the same person is in New York or Chi- 
cago on business, and the market reports justify a 
venture in indigo or wool: he telegraphs to India 
or Australia for the desired quantity, and before 
the cargo is half-way 
home, he has sold it 
at a profit in Liverpool. 
Every dollar of this was 
made in the Eastern 
Hemisphere, yet he is 
a Boston merchant 
living in Brookline 
and for convenience 
puts his name down on 
the hotel register in 
New York or Chicago 
as from Boston. So 
with the manufacturers 
from Brookline, whose 
offices are in Boston, but whose factories are in 
Lowell, Lawrence, Lynn, Clinton, Taunton, Fall 
River, and elsewhere, and whose goods are sold in 
probably every State and Territory in the Union. 
Boston might be burnt up or sunk in the sea, and 
the manufacturers would go on as before, because 
their goods are made in other cities, and the mar- 
ket for them is the nation at large, Boston afford- 
ing merely a convenient centre for counting and 
desk rooms. What might not be said of the 
wealth made out of land, railroads, and mines in 
the West by Brookline men? But why pursue 
these illustrations ? It is apparent that the great 
fortunes of the heavy taxpayers of Brookline 
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have been made largely outside of Boston, and 
not within it, otherwise Boston would not only be 
the Hub but the Whole of the Universe. The 
world at large, all parts of which have paid tribute 
to Boston merchants, would ridicule the monstrous 
conceit which attributed to Boston itself the for- 
tunes its merchants have made.” 


The Committee on Towns were con- 
vinced. They reported that it was inex- 
pedient to legislate for the annexation of 
the two municipalities. ‘The report was 
accepted by the Legislature, and annexa- 
tion has not materialized since. Brook- 
line then began that period of its career 
which has brought it to the fore with 
phenomenal success. 

West Roxbury and Brighton were an- 
nexed to Boston in 1873. Brookline re- 
fused to be annexed, though much of its 
territory is nearer the Boston City Hall 
than is either West Roxbury or Brighton, 
and although Brookline is sandwiched, as 
it were, between the two. Since 1880, 


when Brookline gave annexation its finish- 
ing stroke, there has been an astonishing 





Entrance to the John L, Gardner Estate. 


contrast in the development of these 
places. In that year West Roxbury actu- 
ally outranked Brookline in valuation by 
$1,555,800; it had a larger area and a 
larger population than Brookline, and it 
was backed by the metropolis of the 
State. But instead of gaining in valua- 
tion, West Roxbury lost, being assessed 
for $24,425,500 in 1880, and only $22,- 
963,000 in 1885. Brighton remained 





almost stationary, being assessed for $8,- 
819,300 in 1880, and $9,383,500 in 1885. 
But Brookline bounded ahead by the 
millions. In 1880 its assessed valuation 
was $22,869,000. In 1885 this had 
grown to $29,955,700. In 1892 it was 
$53,080,600, which, with its $9,000,000 
of corporation and bank stocks, gives a 
total of $62,080,600! West Roxbury 
meantime has attained an assessed valua- 
tion in 1891 of $33,573,200, and Brighton, 
$18,457,800. So that although West 
Roxbury outranked Brookline in 1880, 
Brookline now outranks West Roxbury 
and Brighton combined! Brookline, 
with about 13,000 inhabitants and about 
4,000 acres, has a greater valuation than 
West Roxbury and Brighton combined, 
with 38,000 inhabitants and 10,355 acres ! 

When we contrast the building opera- 
tions during the past year in the belt line 
of suburbs, Dorchester, West Roxbury, 
Brookline, and Brighton, there is found a 
startling difference in their cost and char- 
acter. The average costs of new build- 
ings in Dorchester, 
West Roxbury, and 
Brighton, in 1892, was 
about $3,700, where- 
as the average cost of 
new buildings in 
Brookline in 1892 was 
$10,220. While the 
brick buildings in 
Dorchester, West Rox- 
bury, and Brighton, in 
1892, were  respec- 
tively but three, five 
and eight, the brick 
and stone building 
permits in Brookline, 
in 1892, were sixty- 
one! 

It might seem as if 
a town that developed 
so fast and so substantially could not 
conduct its affairs through the ultimate 
tribunal of a town meeting. The very 
volume of business would seem to pass 
beyond safe deliberation with the mass 
of voters in a heterogeneous and growing 
population of, already, 13,000. 3ut 
it must not be overlooked that Boston 
remained a town until it had over 
43,000 inhabitants. It became a city in 
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1822. 


However, its debt that year 
was only $100,000, and its expenses 
that year appear to have been only 
$249,170; whereas the debt of Brook- 
line is now about $2,000,000, and the 
total payments by the Brookline town 
treasurer last year were $1,361,089, an 
average of about $3,700 a day. ‘The 
rate of taxation in Brookline in 1892 
was $11.80 on 
$1,000. These 
two municipali- 
ties exemplify 
the remarkable 
adaptability of 
our New Eng- 


1. Residence of the late Mr. 
John D. Sturtevant. 


2. Residence of Mr. Robert 
C. Winthrop. 


3. Residence of Mr. Fred. 
Law Olmstead. 


4. Residence of the late Mr. 
Arthur W. Blake. 


5. Elmhurst. Residence of 
Mr. Joseph H. White. 


6. Residence of Mr. Jonathan 
hite. 


land form of town government to com- 
munities large in population and large in 
expenditures of money. ‘The interest in 
this municipal example is heightened 
when it is known that more town meet- 
ings were held in Brookline a century 
ago than are held now,' yet the volume 
of business transacted now is about one 
hundred and fifty or perhaps two hundred 
times as great as then. 

This extraordinary exhibit, so contra- 
dictory to usual experience, claims further 
elucidation. A community surrounded 


2 Number of town meetings and adjournments held in 
Brookline in 1792, 9. Number held in 1892, 6. 





















by such forces and 
agencies, yet so unique 
in its success, managed 
with such comparative 
ease, free from munici- 
pal laches or scandal, 
growing at an astonish- 
ing pace, and develop- 
ing its area with a wis- 
dom and breadth un- 
exampled, though in 
harmony with its posi- 
tion, now arrests the attention of students 
of municipal government everywhere, and 
may be asked to disclose its secret. 

That secret is this: (1) Municipal de- 
velopment on broad lines as the most re- 
munerative course for a town, where there 
is a strong and growing constituency to 
sustain it. (2) Co-operation between 
public and private interests, protecting 
the former and encouraging the latter. 
(3) A watchful supervision of the muni- 
cipality by men and women of character 
and ability. 

The reader may ask for illustrations, 
for some concrete instances where these 
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Interior at ‘' Elmhurst.” 


principles have been the basis of munici- 
pal action in Brookline. They are nu- 
merous, manifesting themselves now in 
large, now in small affairs. But before 
mentioning details, it may be worth while 
to speak of the precaution Brookline 
takes at the very threshold of a town 
meeting to secure an honest vote. The 
population is mixed ; the voters are from 
among all classes and various nationali- 
ties; the town hall is not far from the 
city line of Boston; across that line are 
many saloons. It was at one time found 
that when large appropriations were under 
discussion, especially for labor, strangers 
from over the line, as well as local non- 
voters, would attend the town meetings, 
and would influence the votes. To cor- 
rect this, the town now adopts the plan 
of having several policemen, with a check- 
list of voters, at the entrance door to the 
hall in which the town meetings are held ; 
and no person, except reporters, is allowed 
upon the floor of the hall unless known 
to the officers as a voter and his name is 
on the check-list. The gallery is re- 
served for spectators. The immediate 
effect of this rule was a diminution in at- 
tendance, but with a higher appreciation 





among those admitted of the privilege of 
voting at such meetings. The growth of 
the town has since made this precaution 
absolutety necessary, as the legitimate 
attendance during debates is now at times 
500 or 600, though the ordinary number 
is from 150 to 250, and the amounts ap- 
propriated will foot up hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in a single meeting. The 
number of votes cast at the general elec- 
tion in November, 1892, was 2,119, be- 
tween 6.45 A. M. and 5.10 P. M. 

In Brookline recourse is also had to a 
method of public supervision, not con- 
templated by the statutes, but which is 
found of value, and is annually resorted 
to. It originated, we believe, in Quincy, 
Mass. A committee of about twenty 
citizens of recognized experience, ap- 
pointed by the moderator by vote of the 
town, is created to examine more es- 
pecially each item in the lists of ordinary 
and exceptional appropriations, from fifty 
to one hundred in number, as recom- 
mended by the selectmen for passage at 
the annual town meeting, together with the 
articles in the warrant for that meeting ; 
and thiscommittee reports at an adjourned 
meeting, usually two weeks later, the first 
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day and evening of the annual town meeting 
being occupied in receiving and counting 
the votes for town officers. This com- 
mittee reports in print. Indeed, all the 
reports of town officers are in print; and 
it is customary for the police to leave at 
every household several days in advance 
of a public meeting the printed warrant 
or call for the same, together with the se- 
lectmen’s report on each article contained 
in the warrant. So, too, the annual town 
report, a superior volume, which for 1293 
contained about 650 pages, the index 
alone covering eighteen pages in fine 
type, is distributed to every house- 
hold, and each voter is entitled to a 
copy. This report isa model. The 
Brookline town records are repro- 
duced in full, with elaborate and 
instructive reports by the selectmen 
and all other officers and committees, 
together with a detailed report from 
the town treasurer, which exhibits in 
a clear, masterly way all municipal 
resources, receipts, and expenditures 
for the year. The property tax list of 
the town covers about one hundred 
pages, giving alphabetically every resi- 
dent and non-resident property owner, 
with a description and appraisement 
of every estate in Brookline. 

The work of the committee of twen- 
ty is not so much to abridge the right 
of debate in town meeting as to give 
an additional assurance to the tax- 
payers that the recommendations of 
town officials as to the sums of money 
to be appropriated are reasonable. 
Valuable time is in fact thus saved 
in town meeting, while the statute 
right to be heard is not lost. The 
citizens would resent any star-chamber 
methods. ‘The value of this super- 
vising work of the committee may be 
appreciated from the fact that, after the 
election of officers for the year, the entire 
business of the annual town meeting in 
1893, resulting in the appropriation of 
nearly $870,000 under about 65 items, 
was completed satisfactorily in about two 
and one half hours, which included also 
the time given to debating certain articles 
on which no appropriations of money 
were made. But this could not have 
been expected had not the various town 


( 


officials and the committee given much 
time and thought to their respective 
reports. 

Recurring now to an _ illustration of 
municipal development on broad lines as 
a remunerative investment for the town, 
the Beacon park way will be cited. Beacon 
Street from opposite the State House in 
Boston extends in a westerly direction 
about ten miles to Newton Lower Falls. 
About two and one half miles from the State 
House it enters Brookline, and is about 





A Private Library in Brookline. 


twelve thousand feet or a little more than 
two miles long in Brookline, as far as the 
Brighton line. Beacon Street was origi- 
nally laid out through Brookline fifty feet 
in width and in two sections,— the western 
half, west of Washington Street, in 1850, 
the eastern half, east of Washington 
Street, in 1851. The original laying out 
of Beacon Street appears to have been 
harder to secure than its conversion into 
a park way in 1886-87. ‘The promoters 
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of this latter project were promptly sup- 
ported by the selectmen and citizens. 
The benefit to accrue to the town was in- 
stantly seen; what the promoters might 
gain was problematical. But the fitness 
of co-operation between public and pri- 
vate interests here received strong con- 
firmation. One helped the other; each 
was dependent upon the other; the re- 
sult was profitable to both. Beacon Street 
was widened into a park way from 160 
to 180 feet in width, with a reservation 
for street-car service near the centre, the 
entire cost being $615,000, of which the 
town paid $465,000. This was done re- 
gardless of what the city of Boston might 
do at either end. The town would and 


did compel the city to follow its lead. In 
six years the increase in assessed values 
of land and buildings on each side of 
the Beacon park way throughout its en- 
tire length in Brookline, for an approx- 
imate distance of only 500 feet from the 
side line on both sides of the street, is 





The Almshouse. 


$4,330,400, with no allowance for any in- 
crease in personal estate incident thereto. 
At $11.80 on $1,000, the tax rate 
for 1892, Brookline received last year 
about $51,000 in the taxes on these two 
strips of land 500 feet wide only, and the 
annual revenue is increasing each year. 
The Beacon park way is therefore paying 
for itself long before the most zealous 
advocate of that measure supposed it 





would, and is a striking proof that well- 
considered plans for large public im- 
provements of this kind are profitable 
public ventures. 

But the general effect upon the com- 
munity by the Beacon Street improvement 
is interesting. Coupled as it was with 
the introduction of an electric street-car 
service, having a branch track to Brighton, 
the volume of traffic over the line has 
been phenomenal. Prior to 1886 an om- 
nibus made occasional trips over Beacon 
Street to Boston, whereas now at times 
even standing room on an electric car 
cannot be secured over this line, so great 
is the business. To the neighboring 
suburb of Brighton this transportation 
service has been of immense advantage. 
The growth of certain parts of Brighton, 
especially in the Aberdeen district, could 
not have occurred but for Brookline’s 
courageous action in widening Beacon 
Street, and thus providing a safe reserva- 
tion for electric transportation to that 
district. It is also 
to be observed that 
the general increase 
in assessed value 
of the real estate 
throughout Brook- 
line dates from the 
adoption of the 
town’s policy in re- 
gard to Beacon 
Street, since which 
time about twenty 
millions of dollars 
of taxable property 
have been added 
to this flourishing 
town, the real es- 
tate growing in 
value about ten 
times as fast as the 
personal estate, 
thus completely reversing the financial 
condition of the town when twenty-two 
years ago the real and personal estate 
were equal in amount, each representing 
about $10,000,000. The real estate in 
1892 was $36,958,100, and the personal 
estate $16,122,500. The gain in real 
estate in the last two years alone is 
nearly $7,000,000. This fact emphasizes 
a condition which reverses the old state 
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On the Sargent Estate. 


of things. Owners of real estate now find 
that it is they who must bear by far the 
larger part of the taxes; hence a growing 
disposition, and with many an impera- 
tive necessity, to put their lands upon 
the market. 

It is at such a juncture in municipal 
development that the need of co-opera- 
tion between the public and the land- 
owner is imperative. If the public allow 
the incoming tide of humanity to drift, it 
tumbles in upon a town without proper 
direction. If, however, suitable provision 
for transportation and municipal wants is 
anticipated, then the tide of population 
settles down under conditions which se- 
cure permanency and progress of a satis- 
factory kind; there is less waste, less 
annoyance, and an appreciation of advan- 
tages alike invigorating to civic pride and 
strengthening to civil government. Lon- 
don’s refusal, after the great fire of 1666, 
to adopt Sir Christopher Wren’s plan, 
approved by the king, of laying out broad 
streets through its burnt district, has since 
cost, it is said, over $100,000,000, and 
brought upon millions of people the 
misery of poverty and disease. The 


merchants and landowners would not 
wait. Their incredible short-sightedness 
and obstinacy led them to build anew, 
each man for himself, upon the ruins of 
his old warehouse, regardless of the 
future. 

Beacon Street in Brookline is one of 
the town’s distinctive features. But there 
is another great local landscape work, 
which in point of seniority in conception, 
as well as breadth, beauty, and cost, out- 
ranks any town park way. Beacon Street is 
a superior and necessary avenue for ¢vans- 
portation. The Riverdale Park, so called, 
however, which is the joint work of 
Brookline and Boston, affords not only a 
unique pleasure drive on a transportation 
route in part, but combines with this a 
utilitarian feature of exceptional value, — 
the reclamation of an entire river valley, 
fast becoming a nuisance, transforming it 
into one of the most beautiful pleasure 
grounds in the world, about two miles long, 
and a thousand feet wide in part, extend- 
ing from the Back Bay in Boston to Jamaica 
Pond in West Roxbury along the eastern 
border of Brookline. An early plan of 
the Boston Park Commissioners, in 1876, 
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Washington Street Bridge before the Widening. 


contemplated a park drive from the Back 
Bay over Parker’s Hill in Roxbury to 
Jamaica Pond. The suggestion came 
from Brookline that this hill route should 
be abandoned for the more natural and 
more useful course up the Muddy River 
valley between Brookline and Boston. 
But it was objected that the Boston Park 
Commissioners could not enter Brookline 
territory. | Brook- 
line met this by 
appointing its own 
Park Commission- 
ers, who could co- 
operate with the 
Boston Commis- 
sioners. A new 
plan was  submit- 
ted, substituting 
the valley route 
for the hill route. 
Brookline and Bos- 
ton both adopted 
it. Three eighths 
or 37% per cent 
of this pleasure 
ground, as first 
adopted, came 
within Brookline’s 
territory. $40,000 was promptly appro- 
priated by the town to begin the pur- 
chase of the land needed. Boston in 
turn appropriated $200,000 toward its 
part. To encourage early action in this 
improvement, landowners in Brookline 
gave to the public, either outright or for 
a nominal sum, about 844,000 square 








feet of land. But 
the city of Boston 
could not go on 
for want of funds ; 
the city’s debt limit 
was reached; to 
exceed it for park 
purposes would 
need special legis- 
lation. The right 
to borrow $1,000,- 
ooo above the debt 
limit was asked for, 
and was strenuous- 
ly opposed. But 
Brookline _ insisted 
that as the Legisla- 
ture had authorized 
Boston and Brookline to undertake a sys- 
tem of parks, and as both municipalities 
had appropriated and spent money for 
that use, a mutual obligation had been 
incurred, from which neither could now 
recede without the consent of the other. 
Brookline would not consent to a cessa- 
tion of the work ; therefore Boston must 
go on, precisely as Boston must do its 
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The Old Boston Reservoir. 


part in the metropolitan system of drain- 
age ; and if its debt limit was reached, 
then the Legislature must enlarge that 
limit for the public good. The Legisla- 


ture recognized the force of this, and 
passed an Act allowing Boston the right 
to borrow $600,000 beyond its debt limit 
for park uses, and the acquisition of the 
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land was renewed and the construction 
begun, so that the whole of this incom- 
parable work will soon be completed. 
The hearty response with which this 
intelligent community has met these 
broad plans of municipal development, 
and the financial success, already felt to 
be secure, resulting thereby to the public, 
naturally prompt an extension of such 
measures. For the Beacon Street widen- 





and was granted what may be termed the 
Brookline Boulevard Act (Acts of 1892, 
Chap. 69), an Act especially empow- 
ering the selectmen of Brookline and 
the county commissioners of Norfolk 
County to lay out, locate anew, or 
widen ways in the town of Brookline, 
with power to lay out and reserve between 
the side lines of such ways spaces for the 
special use of persons riding on horseback, 
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Map of the Town of Brookiine and its Vicinity. 


ing a special Act of the Legislature was 
obtained (Acts of 1887, Chap. 18), 
giving the control of this county way to 
the selectmen of the town, with ampli- 
fied powers to meet the exceptional con- 
ditions of so radical a departure from 
ordinary road developments. When later 
the propriety of an extension of the 
Beacon Street principle to other sections 
of the town arose, the town asked for 
further and broader legislative authority, 


for the special use of street railways, 
whether operated by animal or other power, 
and for special use as planting spaces. 
This special Act the town accepted by 
ballot by an overwhelming vote at the 
annual town meeting of 1892. Perhaps 
no other municipality in New England 
is so well equipped with special legisla- 
tive powers for the broad and timely 
development of its valuable area as is 
Brookline. In this respect it is free 
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from some embarrassments which beset 
its neighbor, Boston; and it has only to 
use its powers judiciously to maintain a 
pre-eminence which a generous public 
ever attribute to a deserving community. 

It is an interesting fact that the aver- 
age rate of taxation in Brookline during 
the past ten years, the period of its most 
extraordinary growth and boldest im- 
provements, is less than for the preced- 
ing ten years. The average rate from 
1882 to 1892 was $10.87 per $1,000. 
The average rate from 1872 to 1882 was 
$12.01 per $1,000. The town debt has 
increased during the past ten years 431% 
per cent; while the town valuation in 
the same period has increased 113 3-5 
per cent. Of course, with the town’s 
growth, come added expenses and de- 
mands each year. But Brookline has 
recognized the fact that the town will 
grow whether it is encouraged so to do 
or not, and that as between a large pop- 
ulation ill prepared to meet modern 
municipal wants, and a population and 
surroundings which are strong and at- 
tractive, the latter are preferable. To 
meet the growing demands of such a 
town new capital must be brought in and 
such inducements offered as will attract 
and retain persons having capital. A 
higher rate of taxation and a less efficient 
government would follow a diminution of 
public income ; hence the town aims to 
draw within its limits strong and active 
classes. 

Brookline’s exceptional development 
has resulted in no small degree from a 
wise spirit of co-operation among land- 
owners, apart from public aid. Some- 
times through the agency of land com- 
panies, and sometimes through a unison 
of interests among adjoining proprietors, 
roads-have been laid out and constructed 
in the most approved way. It was not 
easy to impress upon individual land- 
owners the importance of working in 
harmony in these matters. Each was 
apt to believe that he could manage his 
estate to the best advantage by himself. 
But experience proves that in developing 
real estate in a growing community, re- 
gard must be had for neighboring in- 
terests and public requirements. By 
taking the broader view in these matters 
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the ultimate returns are more likely to be 
enhanced. In this way many millions of 
square feet of land in Brookline have 
been topographically surveyed by civil 
engineers, and then laid out by skilled 
landscape experts who bring to bear a 
rare talent in combining economy with 
the largest industrial considerations, the 
practical results being far in advance of 
the usual haphazard, individual method. 
An additional spur to private action in 
the development of Brookline is found in 
the town by-law passed in 1874, which 
forbids the construction of any way ac- 
cepted by the town “ until all claims for 
damages by reason thereof shall have 
been finally adjusted or determined,” un- 
less the construction is authorized “by 
special vote of the town.” Prior to this 
there was much litigation, and a severe 
drain upon the treasury to meet the 
claims of abutters upon numerous ways 
laid out or widened by the town without 
prior adjustment of land damages. ‘The 
town about the same time also put in 
force a rule that, save in exceptional 
cases, landowners must build their own 
roads and offer them to the town for 
acceptance, when, if satisfactory as to 
width, grade, and construction, the town 
would accept and forever maintain them. 
In other words, the town would not per- 
mit itself to be made the needless agent 
of private land speculations, but took 
care to rest responsibility more upon the 
landowner, who was thus held in check, 
and whose enforced caution led him to a 
more prudent course than if he knew the 
public crib was ever ready with a bait. 
In small, fragmentary operations, the 
town discovered that it was not so much 
for it to take the initiative as the individ- 
ual, who must have due regard for public 
interests if he wished his work accepted 
by the town. In_ large, far-reaching 


measures, requiring much capital, and 


reasonably sure of a handsome revenue, 
the town comes forward with a strong, 
liberal hand, for thereby great public re- 
sults are obtained. 

To mention the water works and sewer 
system, and the public library of Brook- 
line, is not merely to call attention in a per- 
functory way to what every well-equipped 
New England town of importance may 
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The water now distributed 


possess. 
through Brookline for household uses 


has the advantage of being taken 
from subterranean sources of remarkable 
purity, at a temperature of about fifty de- 
grees, and of never being exposed to the 
sun or light until drawn at the faucet for 
use. It has been found that for reasons 
not well understood, alge would form in 
water, however pure, thus taken from the 
ground, if the water was left in storage 
reservoirs exposed to the light. The algz 
were harmless but unpleasant to note. 
Brookline first introduced into its high- 
service system a covered receiving tank 
upon a hill, with the result that the algze 
did not form there. A covered reservoir 
of larger dimensions was then built for 
general use, and the effect upon the water 
has been all that was promised, for now 
every household can have water as pure 
and almost as cool as_ when taken from 
the underground gravel conduits six miles 
away on the shores of the Charles River, 
these conduits intercepting thee percolat- 
ing waters on their way to the river, and 
the supply being ample. The value of 
this pure, cool water to the development 
of Brookline can hardly be over-esti- 
mated. It is often the reason why house- 
holders have selected Brookline for a 
residence. Its importance is such that 
the town has no hesitancy in appropriat- 
ing whatever sum of money is reasona- 
bly needed for the maintenance of sucha 
necessary luxury. 

It is believed that no town in New 
England has such acomplete and exten- 
sive system of sewers as Brookline. The 
introduction of water forced the sewers, 
and now there are about forty-two miles 
of sewers reaching in every direction, and 
they are extended as fast as the demand 
arises. 

One of the first towns in Massachusetts 
to act under the provisions of law author- 
izing towns to maintain public libraries 
was Brookline. ‘To-day no municipality 
of equal population is known to have a 
public library of such well-selected books 
as Brookline. There are nearly 40,000 
volumes in this library. Last year there 
was a total circulation of 83,007; and 
the use of the library is growing at a 
constantly increasing rate. Its value as a 


t 


library for reference, as well as general 
reading, is much appreciated. 

In an article like the present it is 
hardly possible to more than mention the 
superior educational facilities which Brook- 
line offers. The progressive work of its 
schools, which the town has encouraged 
with a lavish hand, has attracted attention 
elsewhere. The manual training feature 
of common school instruction has been a 
distinctive feature in Brookline for about 
six years, and a new manual training 
school, costing $30,000, is to be immedi- 
ately erected. The regular appropria- 
tions for the support of the schools this 
year were nearly $100,000, and new school 
lots and schoolhouses add even a larger 
sum to this year’s requirements. Where 
scholars have been sent to Boston to 
school, there is now a growing tendency 
to obtain the benefit of the superior local 
advantages. 

There are two matters which so conduce 
to the comfort of a suburban population 
that Brookline’s course in regard to them 
may be mentioned. ‘These are watering 
about forwy miles of its streets, at public 
expense, costing this year $16,000, and 
promptly clearing the snow from the side- 
walks. ‘This attention to the convenience 
of citizens meets with general commen- 
dation, and ameliorates the discomforts 
of dry or severe weather. 

The influx of population into Brookline 
of late years is already enlarging the 
scope of the town’s influence as a social 
factor in the broader sense. Interwoven 
as Brookline’s relations are with the 
neighboring metropolis, with the univer- 
sity city of Cambridge, and with the 
garden city of Newton; geographically 
placed as Brookline is near the centre of 
all these ; the residence of many persons 
well known for their usefulness and 
strong individualities ; adorned with many 
beautiful country seats; diversified with 
a variety’of charming landscape; _ its 
commercial end happily placed in one 
main quarter; its opportunities for de- 
veloping home life unsurpassed; and 
its excellent facilities for social inter- 
course, — these are not only appreciated 
by all classes in this prosperous com- 
munity, but they are constantly attracting 
general attention, 
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Club life may not, in one sense, flourish 
in a town so easy of access to Boston and 
so closely in touch with the greater club 
life of the city. But the situation is 
reversed in the case of one club—the 
Country Club—din the south part of 
Brookline, and about a six-mile drive 
from the Boston City Hall. The estate of 
this flourishing club covers over one hun- 
dred acres, with a club house, stables, and 
race-course, and is widely known both 
as a summer and a winter resort, being 
maintained by gentlemen from Boston and 
the neighboring municipalities, and its spa- 
cious grounds are thronged with a fashion- 
able attendance during the spring and fall 
races, — Boston’s Derby and Doncaster. 

The new Riverdale Casino, now being 
constructed in the Longwood end of 
Brookline, will give to residents in that 
section a superior club house admirably 
adapted to modern requirements for social 
meetings, and for bowling, tennis, billiards, 
and gymnastics. Already the member- 
ship limit of this Casino has twice been 
raised, and as quickly reached. 

There are occasions when* its town 
meetings are attended in Brookline for 
entertainment, though as a rule the pro- 
ceedings are decorous and the discussions 
of necessity too serious and didactic to 
permit of levity. Every variety of ad- 
dress and method may be seen at these 
typical schools of liberty. Brookline has 
never in the past, so far as known, per- 
mitted these meetings to relapse into the 
rough-and-ready assemblages which have 
been so well described of a neighboring 
historic town.’ Occasionally an individual 
appears who may flatter himself that “ he 
carries the town in his pocket”; but 
a little experience reveals that no man is 
permitted to do that in Brookline. The 
uncertainty of a town meeting is prover- 
bial ; but as the years roll on, in spite of 
occasional errors, the people, ever seeking 
the best, show an aptitude for local self- 


1 Quincy. Three Episodes of Massachusetts History, 
by Charles Francis Adams, Vol. II., pp. 969-971. 
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government which it would be hard to 
surpass. The city man, accustomed all 
his life to a paternal city council, and 
who moves to Brookline, does not always 
appreciate or avail himself of his town- 
meeting privileges and duties. 

Mention should be made of the good 
work of women on public boards in 
Brookline. For years women have served 
in more ways than one. ‘Their help in 
town affairs is thought much of. It could 
not well be dispensed with. It grows in 
value. As overseers of the poor, and 
upon the school committee, the aid and 
influence of women are now recognized 
elements of success. The decrease of pau- 
perism in the town is to be attributed 
mainly to the radical change in the system 
of town support of the poor, promoted 
by women, and dating from the opening 
of the well-conducted almshouse, May 1, 
1883. 

Progress in Brookline is inevitable. 
What form that progress will take, whether 
it is to bé of an advanced type or a dull 
repetition of the average suburb, remains 
to be seen. With its rare advantages and 
superior situation, Brookline can exhibit to 
the world an example of the supreme im- 
portance to a metropolis of developing a 
special residential district, which shall not 
be a mere expansion of urban conditions 
of life, as the metropolis grows, the usual 
motive in the extension of a large city, 
but shall be a district designed to preserve 
in a measure certain rural aspects, to 
utilize the landscape features of a diversi- 
fied surface, to retain distinctive suburban 
characteristics, to provide ample pleasure 
grounds, and to give to its inhabitants 
something more than a mere aggregation 
of brick and stone structures with con- 
necting roads. A suburban residential 
district of such a kind is invaluable as an 
agent to promote civilization from its 
foundation ; for we repeat, the strength 
of a state turns essentially on the number, 
the character, and the environment of the 
homes of its people. 
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THE LEGEND OF 


WONALANSETT. 


By Charles H. Glidden. 


i. 


belong far back in the dim past. 

I heard the story as it fell from the 
lips of a wrinkled old squaw in the White 
Hills, who sold beaded and braided bas- 
kets, and who claimed to be a direct 
descendant of the Winnipesaukee In- 
dians. She told it as it had been handed 
down in the tribe for more than four hun- 
dred years. No history has chronicled 
the acts set forth in the story of the old 
squaw ; only in the traditions of the red 
men do they find a place. 

In that shadowy age of which the le- 
gend treats the land was supremely fertile. 
It bore wonderful harvests of golden maize 
and rich fruits, and the waters were full of 
fish, while in the forests the deer were 
as plentiful as sparrows now are. The 
seasons were not as severe, and the blasts 
of winter bit less keenly. ‘The waters of 
Winnipesaukee rose higher then, for they 
had not cut for themselves so deep a 
channel through the .outlet at Aquidau- 
kenash (The Weirs), and the silver waves 
swashed on many a meadow where now 
the yellow corn ripens in the sun. 
The waters of the lake covered the val- 
leys far back, diked by a low line of hil- 
locks which have now in many places dis- 
appeared. Mighty forests waved their 
tall plumes in the summer breezes, and 
the maize rustled in the September wind. 

In those days of long ago the Pena- 
cooks were the principal tribe of In- 
dians dwelling beside the Winnipesaukee. 
The braves of this people ranged from 
the entrance to the White Hills to the 
Atlantic. Their wigwams were scattered 
about the lake, along the sunny meadows 
of the Merrimack, and northward to the 
confines of the Agiacooks. 

Beside the Winnipesaukee at Aqui- 
daukenash the Penacooks were encamped. 
This was the favorite fishing ground of 
the tribe, and here they delighted to pass 
many days of the summer months. _ Pas- 


| events recorded in this legend 


saconaway was sachem of the tribe, and 
his only son, the pride of his declining 
years, was Wonalansett. To Passacon- 
away the braves of all the region from the 
sacred White Hills to the Piscataqua 
yielded a willing submission. He was 
mighty in war, and wise in time of peace. 
Under him the land of the Penacooks 
prospered. ‘The harvests were plenteous 
in the fertile meadows, and the corn grew 
to unusual size. Even the fierce Mo- 
hawks, who dwelt away to the westward 
in the wild Adirondacks, had ceased to 
molest them, and there was peace on 
every hand. Many times in the past 
Passaconaway had led his warriors against 
the Mohawks encroaching upon his do- 
mains, and driven them back to their 
wigwams and council fires in the Adiron- 
dacks. They feared him as they feared 
no other foe, and they were wont to say 
that he was in league with some spirit 
which gave mysterious power to his arm, 
and made him proof against their 
weapons. 

Wonalansett was a brave young man, 
and in him his father lived his years 
over again. He loved the beautiful 
Mineola, the eldest daughter of the old 
chief Chocorua, and the aged sachem 
smiled upon their affection. The form 
of Mineola was straight and graceful as 
the willow, and in her eyes there dwelt a 
world of tenderness. 

Rimmon was the youngest daughter of 
Chocorua. She, too, was lithe and grace- 
ful, but though she was beautiful, Mineola 
far surpassed her in loveliness. A long 
time Wonalansett had loved the gentle 
Mineola, even from the days when as 
children they had played together on the 
shores of the beautiful Winnipesaukee. 
And even as he loved her, so Mineola 
loved the young brave; and Rimmon 
loved him also. 

The days of Passaconaway were four- 
score years and ten. Old age had set its 
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seal upon him. The fountains of his 
youth were dried up and slowly his 
strength ebbed away. His pulse grew 
weak and feeble, and he knew that he 
was about to die. And so he sent for 
Wonalansett and told him that, like the 
aged oak rocked by a thousand storms, 
so he must soon fall and lie prostrate in 
the forest. 

“The days of Passaconaway are nearly 
done,” he said. ‘He will soon join his 
fathers in the dim lands of Ponemah. 
Many moons have passed since first he 
fitted the arrow to the string by the 
shores of the Winnipesaukee, and many 
winters have sifted their snows in his 
hair. Twenty summers has the maize 
ripened in the meadows since the squaw 
of Passaconaway went to the happy hunt- 
ing grounds, and twenty summers have 
cast their sunlight upon the face of Won- 
alansett. Like the aged eagle when his 
wings are weary, Passaconaway floats 
away, but when he has taken his last 
flight, Wonalansett shall be sachem in 
place of his father.” 

So the strength of the old sachem 
waned, and one day he fell asleep. Sor- 
rowfully the people of his tribe laid him 
at rest in the dark pine forest, and over 
his grave the winds sighed through the 
pine branches. There the whip-poor- 
will sung his mournful song, the wild 
flowers blossomed, and the little brook 
babbled past on its way to the lake. 
And Wonalansett was sachem in place of 
his father, and all the people loved him 
as they had loved the old sachem. Be- 
fore Passaconaway had grown weary with 
the burden of years, he had sent for 
Chocorua, the old chief, and talked to 
him of their children. And Wonalansett, 
according to the customs of the tribe, 
wooed Mineola; and the time for the 
marriage feast was fixed. Then there 
was great rejoicing throughout the land. 


II. 


Far away toward the blazing sunset, 
amid the wild scenery of the Adirondacks, 
dwelt the fierce Mohawks. Reared un- 
der the shadow of the grand old moun- 
tains, it was not strange that they partook 
of the wildness and sternness of their sur- 
roundings. They were a terror to the 


Indians who dwelt near them, and had 
often blotted out whole tribes in their 
warlike excursions. 

Of all the Indians dwelling between 
the Adirondacks and the sea, the Mo- 
hawks feared no foe as they feared the 
Penacooks. These they dreaded more 
on account of the prowess of Passacon- 
away than for any other reason. And 
now the news had come that Passacona- 
way was dead, and his son Wonalansett 
was sachem in his stead. So in the 
council house of the tribe the Mohawk 
warriors had assembled. 

Pontiac, the old sachem, arose in the 
council, his form as straight as the gray 
pine in the forest, and looking around 
upon his chiefs he said: ‘Many moons 
have passed over the head of Pontiac 
since first the fame of Passaconaway was 
borne to his ears on the east wind, and 
many Mohawks have since fallen by his 
hand, as the trees in the forest by the 
crooked lightning. Their spirits call 
upon us to be avenged, from the far-off 
shores of Ponemah. While Passacona- 
way lived the Mohawks feared him ; for 
he was mightier than any Mohawk, and 
he loved to send his foes unsummoned 
to the Great Spirit. But the Great Spirit 
has now called the old sachem to him- 
self, and in Ponemah he chases the 
shadowy deer beside the murmuring 
waters; and his son is sachem in his 
place. The sapling which grows by the 
wigwam of Pontiac wasa small shoot when 
the sunlight first fell upon the face of 
Wonalansett. His arm is not the strong 
arm of his father, nor is his cunning as 
the cunning of the old sachem. But the 
spirit of Passaconaway may still hover 
over the hunting grounds of the Pena- 
cooks, and it may be that he will wreak 
a terrible vengence upon any invader. 
The sachem of the Mohawks is an old 
man. He is like the aged oak in the 
forest through whose branches the sap 
moves in sluggish flow. ‘The trunk is 
decaying slowly, and not long will it put 
forth leaves in the springtime when the 
forest is bursting with life. No longer 


does the old sachem thirst for the blood 
of his foes, and he longs to hear the voice 
of the Great Spirit when it shall summon 
If the Mohawk war- 


him to Ponemah. 
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riors wish to go to the hunting grounds 
of the Penacooks, let young Konassaden 
lead them. But the old sachem fears 
that where many shall depart few may 
return. Almost he can see them lying 
under the shadow of the Great Hills, 
their faces upturned to the sky in the 
stillness of death.” 

When the old man finished speaking, 
his son Konassaden arose. He was tall 
and supple, and with graceful gestures he 
spoke : — 

“Ts the young hawk stronger than the 
eagle when the parent birds have left the 
nest, or will the fledglings put the king 
of birds to flight? Will the black bear 
flee when he chances upon the red fox 
and hide himself among the cliffs lest he 
be torn in pieces? The summers of 
Konassaden are few. He is only a 
slender sapling in the midst of a great 
forest. But the young tree may bend to 
the blast which uproots the aged and 
majestic oak. The heart of Konassaden 
is not the heart of asquaw, and he knows 
no fear. The Great Spirit has given his 
arm some of the power there is in the 
crooked lightning, and many Penacooks 
shall fall by his hand. If the Mohawk 
warriors shall follow him, they will swoop 
down upon the nest of the hawk whence 
the parent bird is flown, and overcome 
the fledglings that guard it. The old 
medicine man of the tribe has said that 
Konassaden shall not fall by the hand of 
any warrior; neither shall those who fol- 
low him to the nest of the hawk in the 
pine woods of Aquidaukenash.” 

The words of the young man aroused 
the Mohawks to a thirst for conflict, and 
when they went forth from the council 
house it had been decided to invade the 
hunting grounds of the peaceful Pena- 
cooks. The next morning they started. 
A band of five hundred strode noiselessly 
away toward the dawn, hurrying eagerly 
on to pitch their camp by the Merrimack 
and sound their war whoop in the ears of 
the unsuspecting Penacooks. For three 
days they proceeded on their way; and 
now they were not far away from the 
lake. Their scouts ascertained that the 
encampment at Aquidaukenash was un- 
guarded. The warriors were away upon 
a fishing expedition, and only the women 


and children were there, with a few old 
men too infirm to join the warriors. 

Immediately they fell upon the en- 
campment, captured the women and 
children, slew the old men and, setting 
fire to the wigwams and the council 
house, they put themselves in motion 
toward the north. 


III. 


WHEN Wonalansett and his braves re- 
turned from their fishing trip they found 
nothing but destruction where they had 
left order and peace. The sachem was 
much disturbed for the safety of Rimmon, 
and with his braves he started in swift 
pursuit of the enemy. They followed 
the trail along verdant valleys bordered 
with lofty trees centuries old and covered 
with gray moss, valleys where harebells 
blossomed and slender willows waved 
above the soft green carpet; through 
streams which dashed and swirled in 
their mad course to the ocean; through 
deep forests where the sunlight never 
entered to banish the twilight gloom and 
drink up the moisture; and over hills 
which caught the last rays of the setting 
sun. 

Aquidaukenash was now far away, and 
the trail of the Mohawks was growing 
fresher. The sun had dropped down the 
golden west and was almost at the horizon. 
The warriors were weary with the march, 
and camp was fixed that they might rest. 
At early dawn they started on the trail 
again, and all day they pursued it. As 
the sun was going down the scouts came 
in to report that the Mohawks were in a 
gorge some distance ahead, and were pre- 
paring to encamp for the night. Wana- 
lansett halted his warriors and determined 
upon a night attack. He waited until all 
was still in the Mohawk camp, and then 
with his braves he crept silently along 
through the forest. The _ sentinels, 
wearied with their forced marches, slept 
at their posts or were unmindful of danger 
until it was too late to give the alarm. 
They were slain without awaking the 
slumbering braves, and then a dash was 
made for the captives, while at the same 
moment the war whoop burst out upon 
the air. The surprise was complete, and 
the captives were easily rescued. 
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The war whoop of the Penacooks had 
hardly ceased to resound in the narrow 
defile, when the Mohawks, seeing that 
resistance was useless and their captives 
were lost, sprung, under the lead of Konas- 
saden, into the stream, which at this point 
was shallow near the bank, and, entering 
the narrow gorge cut by the river for 
its passage, disappeared around one of 
its sharp angles without a moment’s warn- 
ing. The movement was so utterly un- 
expected by the Penacooks, that before 
they had recovered from their surprise 
the Mohawks had emerged from the 
gorge some distance up the stream and 
were hastening with all speed toward the 
north. Far behind them they could hear 
the Penacooks pursuing, but the sound 
soon died away, and a silence which was 
oppressive succeeded. After a short time 
they came to the Ammonoosuc, where it 
flowed into the Connecticut. They fol- 
lowed the course of the former to the 
northeast, unaware that they were enter- 
ing the confines of the sacred Agiacooks, 
where no Penacook was ever known to 
tread without the command of the medi- 
cine man of the tribe. On every side 
they were surrounded by the everlasting 
hills, and about them was the stillness 
of death. ‘There was to be heard neither 
the chirp of the cricket nor the wail of 
the whip-poor-will. The only sound was 
the soft footfall of the Mohawk warriors 
as each glided steadily on. They were 
aware that their pursuers had been left 
far behind, and yet, like men whose senses 
are asleep, they continued their way, 
instinctively, without apparent purpose. 
The terrible silence awed them. A pre- 
sentiment of impending danger began to 
break in upon their minds. Now their 
course turns to the right, and leaving 
the river, they plunge into the pathless 
forest, where human feet have not trod 
for many a day. 

But who is the warrior in whose foot- 
steps they follow without volition of their 
own? It is dark and they cannot see, 
but he is black as night. Blindly they 
follow him, and the darkness grows 
deeper. They have no wills but that of 
their leader, and he pushes straight on. 
They are automatons in his hands. He 
has touched them all with a mental numb- 


ness. A mesmeric influence is upon them. 
The trail grows rougher and the forest 
is becoming less dense. The way 
is steep, but they go forward in the 
same hot haste. Their breath is quick 
and fast and their lips are parched with 
thirst, but the grim black warrior speeds 
on over the uneven ground, and they 
forget all save an overpowering desire 
to follow. Though they follow quickly in 
his footsteps, they never quite approach 
him. Always he is just a little ahead of 
them; they cannot overtake him. It 
grows lighter now, and the stars shine 
out through the filmy clouds. 

When a man comes unexpectedly upon 
a vision from the land of eternal shadows, 
the kingdom of the dead, or finds him- 
self alone at midnight face to face with 
a leering skeleton, from which long since 
every vestige of humanity has departed, 
there comes over him a fear beside 
which all other fears are small indeed. 
So it was that one by one it dawned 
upon the minds of the Mohawks that 
they were running a race with death, 
and following where he led. It had 
suddenly been revealed to them that he 
who marched at their head was not one 
of them, and a terrible fear fell upon 
every warrior. Yet still he led on, and 


still they followed, while as they watched _ 


him their limbs trembled and their tongues 
were palsied so that they could not speak. 
Like a hideous nightmare it seemed, 
from which they prayed they might sud- 
denly awake. 

Now they are in a valley; and lo! 
the day has begun to break. Under- 
neath the overhanging side of a mountain 
their dark leader halts. They are spent 
with the toilsome march and lie down 
upon the soft earth. Just as the rosy 
light of dawn touches the mountain-tops, 
dancing from peak to peak, they fall 
asleep. In their troubled dreams they 
see once more the Mohawk villages, their 
hunting grounds in the Adirondacks, and 
those who are dear to them. ‘They re- 


call the words of the old sachem when 
he said he feared that where many de- 
parted few would return, and they feel 
even in their slumbers that a dreadful 
How long 
Suddenly they 


doom is hovering over them. 
they slept they knew not. 
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became conscious of some power which 
awoke them from their dreams. ‘They 
rose affrighted and looked about them. 
Far above upon the mountain they saw a 
sight which congealed the blood in their 
veins and palsied every limb with fear. 
An awful face, terrible in its majestic 
proportions, looked down upon them. 
The eyes blazed with fire and the brow 
was wrinkled with rage. The sky became 
dark, and while the red lightnings flashed 
ominously, the mountain was shaken to 
its foundations. ‘The sun, which had 
begun to slide down the western horizon, 
was obscured, and twilight fell upon the 
earth. The Mohawks fell upon their 
faces in terror. 

“Tt is the Manitou!’ one said, and 
another, breathlessly. An overwhelming, 
supernatural fear fell upon them all. The 
darkness came on apace. ‘The darker it 
grew, so much the brighter became that 
awful face upon the mountain. The earth 
rocked. The forked lightnings quivered 
and writhed in the black gloom like a 
nest of angry serpents. Every line upon 
that face of flame was set and rigid 
like the features of inexorable justice. 
It did not soften at the sight of the piti- 
ful terror displayed by the warriors ; not 
a line relaxed. The winds sighed mourn- 
fully through the stunted pines. It 
sounded like the blended sobbing voices 
of many mourners far away. Then the 
voice of the Manitou, like the blast of a 
bugle, aroused them : — 

“Draw nearer, O my children, and 
listen to your judgment. Ye have made 
war upon your -brethren, the Penacooks, 
and your hands are stained with biood. 
The Mohawks and the Penacooks are both 
children of Manitou, and should possess 
the land in peace: but ye have warred. 
But it is not for this that the Manitou is 
angry. Unsummoned ye have entered 
into the sacred home of the Great Spirit, 
and the -irrevocable penalty is death. 
Ye must die. ut the Manitou is 
merciful. In sleep ye shall pass away to 
Ponemah, and your bodies shall be 
turned into bowlders upon this moun- 
tain-side; and they shall be as a re- 
membrance to the medicine men who 
shall come hither to speak to the Man- 
itou, that they may tell it to his chil- 


dren, lest they too in like manner should 
find death.” 

As he finished speaking there rose 
from the mountain-top a song such as no 
man ever heard before. It was the song 
which is sung only in the presence of the 
Great Spirit. It thrilled the hearts of the 
Mohawks as the strings of a harp are 
thrilled when the hand of a master touches 
them and snaps them. Their heads 
began to drop upon their breasts, and 
they fell asleep. A cloud passed over 
the great face upon the mountain. When 
it had past, there was no longer to be 
seen fire flashing from its eyes; the sun 
came out again, and the clouds disap- 
peared. In the place where the Mohawk 
braves had stood were now to be seen 
only rough bowlders of granite strewn upon 
the ground. A tiny spring burst forth 
from the spot, and its waters gurgled 
downward to the valley in a thread-like 
stream. 

Never again would the old sachem of 
the Mohawks look upon the face of his 
son Konassaden, and never again would 
the Mohawk warriors rally at his call. 
Among the cool, dark forests of the Adi- 
rondacks the old sachem wearily waited 
the coming of the young man who had 
gone forth strong and hopeful, but who 
would never return. For many days there 
was anxious watching in the tribe. The 
days grew into months, and the months to 
years, before they ceased to hope that 
Konassaden and his warriors would return. 

IV. 

Tue golden maize was ripening in the 
meadows, the brown leaves floated softly 
to the ground, and the wood pigeons tried 
their wings by long flights for the journey 
southward. The martins had already 
flown, and diving loons were making 
preparations for their annual migration. 

New wigwams graced the shores of 
the Winnipesaukee at Aquidaukenash, 
from which the smoke curled lightly up- 
ward and then slowly vanished beyond 
the thick forest. Peace had once more 
folded her wings over the tribe, and the 
heart of Wonalansett was glad. 

Happy days to Mineola were those 
which followed the rescue and return to 
Aquidaukenash, as she sat in the wigwam 
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of Chocorua, her father, and wove her 
bridal gear. 

3ut one there was in whose face no 
gladness shone. Rimmon, sitting by the 
side of her sister, watched Wonalansett 
and Mineola in their joy, and no smile 
lighted up her face, but instead a look of 
pain and sorrow séttled down upon it, for 
she too loved the young sachem of the 
Penacooks. In their own happiness 
neither Mineola nor Wonalansett noticed 
the sadness and silence of Rimmon. 
Often in those days she would roam alone 
in the dark pine forests and listen to the 
winds sighing through the pine needles, 
which seemed to whisper of happier 
lands, where the sunlight fell softly down 
upon the valley and the mountain-top, 
like a smile of the Great Spirit. She 
would listen to the languid murmur of 
the wavelets on the shore of the lake, and 
fancy they told in undertones of Ponemah, 
where the aching heart would be at rest. 
One day in the harvest time, when the 
meadows waved with golden maize, 
Wonalansett led Mineola to his own wig- 
wam, and there was joy among the peo- 
ple of the tribe. ‘Then there was a feast 
upon the shore of the beautiful Win- 
nipesaukee, and all the tribe was there. 
Adiwando, the old medicine man, was 
there with all the rest; and when the 
feast was over the smoke of the pipe 
went curling upward in fantastic rings. 
The beautiful waters of the lake spread 
out before them, and beyond rose like 
grim sentinels the immutable mountains. 

«Show us, O Adiwando; the future of 
Wonalansett and Mineola and the fortunes 
of the Penacooks,”’ said Chocorua. 

The old man bowed his head upon his 
breast and for some time was lost in med- 
itation. Then he waved his hand over 
the waters and said : — 

“Look upon the bosom of the lake, O 
my people, and read what the future 
holdeth in store.” 

Every eye was turned quickly toward 
the water. As they looked awhite mist, 
as it were a great wall, arose out of the 
water and, standing out like a shadowy 
curtain, obscured the land beyond. Slowly 
and indistinctly at first there appeared 
upon the canvas a vision which held spell- 
bound every soul. Upon the vapory cur- 


tain was seen asmiling land, where har- 
vests rustled in the wind ; peaceful villages 
with their graceful wigwams, and children 
at play ; golden maize and grapes of won- 
derful size; peaceful rivers meandering 
through green meadows, and cool forests 
where wild roses grew among soft mosses. 

Then the scene changed. They saw a 
great mountain whose side sloped gently 
to its base. Upon the side, which was 
bathed in light, they saw two forms be- 
ginning the ascent. ‘They were young 
and buoyant with life. As they gayly 
climbed the mountain, the sun rose higher 
in the east. On every hand wild flowers 
sprang up, and the heavens were without 
acloud. As they moved up the slope, 
hand in hand, the sunlight fell upon them 
gently, while soft breezes played lovingly 
in their dark locks. Now they have 
reached the crest of the mountain, and 
the sun is in the zenith. Slowly then they 
go down the other side. As they passed 
along one could see that the forms were 
getting feeble, the step weak, and that 
they leaned upon each other for support. 
The sun went gliding down the western 
sky, and the base of the mountain already 
lay in shadow. The last beams shone 
caressingly upon the two forms at the foot 
of the mountain, where a wide sea laved 
the coast with its sparkling tide. Far 
away its waters stretched beyond the 
reach of human vision, and lapped the 
boundless shores of Ponemah. Near the 
shore, lightly rocking upon the waters, 
was fastened a canoe. Feebly the two 
embarked, and it went gliding away 
swiftly on the golden tide. Upon the 
two fading forms fell the last reflection of 
declining day, like a farewell word, until, 
passing out of sight, they neared the un- 
seen shores beyond. 

Like a thin mist the vision melted away. 
The lake lay in silver beauty at the feet 
of the Penacooks, and the far-away hills 
glimmered peacefully beyond. 

“Thus shall be the days of Wonalan- 
sett and Mineola, and peace shall dwell 
in the land of the young sachem,” said 
Adiwando. 


V. 
For many days the tribe dwelt by the 
beautiful water, then journeyed to the 
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dashing waterfalls and the fertile mead- 
ows of Amoskeag. Chill winds blew the 
dead leaves hither and thither, and white 
frosts nightly covered the vales. 

It was a beautiful day in October. In 
her father’s wigwam Rimmon sat with 
folded hands, and her eyes were fixed 
upon the far-off hills. Farther than the 
limit of the mountains bounding the 
horizon her vision penetrated that day. 
Farther than the sun-kissed sea, on the 
wings of thought she passed, and her eyes 
were wet with tears. As she gazed upon 
the forests from which the foliage had 
been scattered and upon the hills grown 
dry and brown, and as all the pain and 
bitterness of her aching heart came upon 
her, she wished that to such a land as 
Ponemah her steps might tend. Wea- 
rily she rose and went forth from the 
wigwam into the forest. All day the 
hunters had been roaming the woodlands 
in search of game, and now, as they re- 
turned, was heard the splash of paddles 
upon the river. 

Toward the golden sunset the steps of 
Rimmon turned. She climbed the steep 
hill to the westward of the falls of Amos- 
keag. The last rays of the sun fell on the 
lofty crag on which she stood. Upon her 
face, which looked a marble image of the 
face of sorrow, the sunset hues cast a 
strange radiance. Long time she sat 
beside the lofty cliff, watching the red 
sky fade to gold, and then to cheerless 
gray. Thus, she mused, had her own 
life been; every joy had faded, and only 
the sorrow remained. 

A terrible desire arose within her to 
end all the sadness, all the weary heart 
hunger, and the anguish, which were 
slowly killing her. She stepped to the 
edge of the crag and looked down. Be- 
neath all was still, and all hidden in 
shadow. But she knew that far below 
there were sharp and jagged rocks, which 
would mangle her form. Her blood 
would flow upon the ferns and stain the 
mosses crimson. But it would be over 
soon. ‘The cruel rocks were less unkind 
than an aching heart. 

She stood now upon the topmost edge 
of the cliff, and she chanted the death 
song of her race. Her voice was clear 
and sweet as the song of a bird. Her 


eyes were filled with tears as she took a 
farewell look at the river,sky, and plain, 
and with a piteous cry sprang from the 
cliff. The pure spirit of the maiden 
fluttering from the bruised and bleeding 
form soared away to Ponemah, and the 
Great Spirit, who loves all his children, 
folded her to his bosom as one who had 
atoned by suffering. 

At the base of the hill they found her, 
and tenderly bore her to the wigwam of 
Chocorua. There was grief throughout 
the tribe, and Wonalansett and Mineola 
gazed at her dead form through their 
tears. The old chief willed that Rimmon 
should rest in the forest at Aquidauke- 
nash, where Passaconaway slept, and where 
he, too, wished one day to lie. 

So it was that they returned to the 
lake. None of all the tribe save Chocorua 
and Adiwando guessed the cause of Rim- 
mon’s death; and they were silent, for 
they knew it was better that the living be 
not troubled with the sorrows of the 
dead. 

Chocorua was now an old man. His 
sorrow made him doubly aged, and his 
form began to droop, and his step lost its 
vigor. The cold winds of winter chilled 
him, and he said to Adiwando that the 
sun of Chocorua was nearly set. And so 
one day the old chief folded his hands 
across his breast and fell asleep. Then 
there was another grave on the shore of 
the lake, beside that of Rimmon, and the 
stars looked sadly down at the vacant 
wigwam and the faces of those who wept. 


Long years Wonalansett ruled his 
people wisely and well. In all these 
years the tribe prospered and grew 
strong. Brave sons and fair daughters 
had fallen to the lot of Wonalansett and 
Mineola, and their hearts were glad. 
Many winters had sifted their snows over 
the land since Passaconaway died, and 
Wonalansett was now an old man whose 
form was bent, and his end was near. 
Mineola too was no longer young, as 
when in the days of long ago she had 
given her love to the young sachem by 
the sparkling waters of Winnipesaukee. 
But through all these years their love had 
grown deeper and fuller, like the little 
stream which rises in far-off hills, grow- 
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ing as it flows on, until at last as a broad 
river it casts its wealth of waters into the 
wide sea. 


It was sunset at Aquidaukenash, and 
the two sat at the door of their wigwam, 
watching the golden west. They were 
weary, and as they gazed they were 
thinking of that scene called up by 
Adiwando at their marriage feast so long 
ago. 

They knew they had reached the foot 
of the mountain of life. At their feet 
the wide ocean rolled its resistless tide, 


on which they would soon be borne away 
to the far-off Ponemah. 

The hills grew a darker purple, and 
the sighing pines made music in their 
ears like the notes of some celestial har- 
mony. Hand in hand they listened, 
while the peaceful light of love and trust 
illumined their faces. 

In the whisper of the pines they heard 
another sound,—the voice of the Great 
Spirit, —and it called them softly to him- 
self. The tired eyes closed and, locked 
fast in each other’s arms, they fell asleep 
and their bark went gliding out to sea. 





CHILDHOOD AND MANHOOD. 


By William Francis Barnard. 


Y morn of life is gone ; morn cannot last ; 
M The dew, the fresh wind, the new sun, the sweet 
Odors of flowers, the songs that birds repeat, 
Their power to move as once they moved is past. 
No more, as when that earlicr spell was cast, 
I range through beauty’s round with trancéd feet, 
3ringing to joy a heart unhurt, complete ; 
No more :— In memory’s mirror dimly glassed 
I see a self I scarce can recognize ; 
For now I meet with sorrows day by day ; 
And while large hopes help me to keep the way, 
My joy is often that stern joy which lies 
In holding fear and weakness well at bay, 
And wresting for my soul its victories. 
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EDITOR'S 


VERY much has been said of late in Harvard 
circles about the poor English of many of the 
Harvard students. Mr. Charles Francis Adams 
has discussed the subject in the sharp and rous- 
ing way in which he discusses every subject which 
he touches; and Harvard professors have dis- 
cussed it. The discussion was greatly needed; 
for the accounts and the illustrations given by the 
professors were certainly melancholy. That is 
no proper or real education which does not place 
a young man in good command of his mother 
tongue, and make him at home in his own litera- 
ture. If the evils complained of exist at Har- 
vard to the extent that appears from the accounts 
which have been given us in a way so direct and 
official, this frank and searching exposure and 
criticism of them by Harvard men themselves is 
wholesome and hopeful. 

It is not upon the subject of good English or 
bad English at Harvard, however, that we wish 
to speak. This subject has simply been brought 
home to us by the by, as we have read the four 
Harvard Commencement essays which we pub- 
lish in the present number of the magazine. 
Whatever is to be said in general of the English 
at Harvard, these essays have the cardinal 
virtue of a good style, that of saying simply 
and directly what they mean to say, as if they 
meant it. 

The reason why we publish these essays is to 
show what the best young men at Harvard — 
for these Commencement speakers may be pre- 
sumed to represent what is best at Harvard — 
are thinking about. For the same reason we 
published three of the Harvard Commencement 
essays two years ago— essays upon ‘The Har- 
vard Senior,” “ Edward Rowland Sill,” and “A 
Remedy for American Philistinism.” The last of 
these essays, by Mr. Charles L. Slattery, was a 
plea for the public school, so fresh and strong as 
to provoke no little newspaper discussion. The 
public school, said Mr. Slattery, just as Phillips 
Brooks said it so eloquently in his great oration 
on the Boston Latin School, which we reprint this 
month, is the great cradle, stimulator and con- 
servator of a true public spirit. The rich man can- 
not afford to neglect it for his children any more 
than the poor man. He ought not, as a good 
citizen, to withdraw his personal interest from the 
public school —the personal interest which can 
be actively felt and exercised only when his own 
children are in the public school; he ought not to 
encourage the class feeling and class distinctions 
in our national education; and he ought not to 
deprive his children of that sturdy, democratic 
training which the good public school gives as no 
private school can ever give. 

This same public spirit is what informs the 
Harvard essays in the preceding pages; and 
it is the chief thing and the cheering thing 
to be noted about them. These young men 
who take the leading and representative places 
in their classes at Harvard are not pedants, not 
mere schoolmen, but scholars with red blood, 


TABLE. 


scholars whose biood tingles in their veins re- 
sponsive to the currents of the great life of the 
world about them. They answer Emerson’s 
definition of the American scholar, a definition 
given at Harvard half a century ago: they are 
“men thinking.” It is a common thing, and 
popular in some circles, to accuse Harvard of lack 
of earnestness and seriousness, a lack of the devo- 
tion to study and to duty which distinguishes 
other New England colleges. It is an easy thing 
for a few roisterers and self-indulgent club men 
to cut a figure and make a noise far greater than a 
thousand steady students, and the thousand simple, 
faithful men have to bear the odium. In truth, 
the general tone of Harvard life is, beyond 
question, studious, wholesome, and noble. So 
Phillips Brooks believed it to be; so Professor 
Palmer and those who speak with authority assure 
us it is; so the fine, frank, earnest faces of the 
representative young men who spoke on Com- 
mencement day, and their warm, serious words, 
declare it. 

The chief thing about these Commencement 
essays, we say, is their public spirit. It is a very 
definite and practical public spirit. The political 
optimism of Mr. Howerth is an optimism grounded 
upon effort. It is that “ faith in work” which, 
as Lowell pointed out, went along with “faith 
in God,” in the Puritan. “ Faith accompanied by 
works,” says our young Harvard scholar, “ that 
is the only true political optimism.” ‘A man 
has a basis for political optimism as soon as he 
begins to work for political purification. Just as 
he believes that his own affairs will turn out well 
because he puts into them earnest and intelligent 
effort, so may he believe that politics, the manage- 
ment of the nation’s affairs, are growing better 
because he is carrying good into them. . . . Here 
is an optimism that can be attained by all, for it 
is founded not so much on thought as on action. 
He who holds it must be of some positive value 
to society. And that is what we want.” The 
writer’s theoretical position is itself clear and 


_ Strong: “A man who believes the world is hope- 


lessly bad is not likely to strive to make it better. 
The man who expects to be of any real use to the 
world must hold to some form of optimism. The 
attitude of a man towards politics should be an 
attitude of hope. Without faith in our country’s 
future, a man will never enter unselfishly into 
active participation in public affairs. He must 
believe that the great problems of politics will be 
solved, that evils will disappear, that however 
unpromising our present political condition may 
be, it is tending toward a better one.” Pessimism 
as a theory stands condemned in politics, to the 
mind of this Harvard student, just as it stands 
condemned in every sphere to every sufficiently 
thoughtful mind, because it is an absolutely 
fruitless and useless theory, a theory of dis- 
couragement, paralysis and death, a theory that 
makes drones and sulkers and not workers. But the 
value of the essay is not so much in its good 
theories as in its good will, However sure or 
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however doubtful we may be of certain ultimate 
facts, we know quite enough to go to work, and 
if we work well we shall make things better 
and shall also know more. This is good gospel, 
and good philosophy. “ He that doeth the will 
shall know the doctrine,” Christ said; and Kant 
told us that we are not here simply to know but 
to do, and to do in order to know. “Our social 
and political condition,” says Mr. Howerth in 
his essay, “ needs men who will not simply say, 
‘Oh, yet we trust that somehow good will be 
the final goal of ill,’ but men who with all the 
energy of a determined purpose will declare that 
good shad/ be the final goal of ill.” 

Quite in line with this, so much so that it 
seems almost a continuation of the theme, is Mr. 
Dallinger’s “ Word about the Caucus.” It has 
the same practicalness, the same definiteness, 
and the same devotion. “How,” asks the 
writer, after his interesting historical survey, are 
the people to be aroused to a sense of their duty? 
How is our busy American life, with its ceaseless 
drive, to be induced to sacrifice some of its pre- 
cious time? The answer is, oly by education. If 
the present generation, blind to its own true inter- 
ests, refuses to heed the warning, the coming gen- 
eration, at least, is still open to instruction. ... 
The study of civil government should everywhere 
be made compulsory in the lower as well as in the 
higher grades of our public schools. In that 
study it should be carefully pointed out to those 
who are soon to enter upon the duties of citizen- 
ship, that it is in the caucuses that elections are 
decided, and that it is just as much their bounden 
duty to attend the caucuses as it isto vote on 
election day. . . . And what interest has all this 
for college men? One hears it so frequently said 
of such that they refuse to have anything to do 
with politics ‘ because they are low.’ If politics 
are low, then that is the very reason why college 
men of all others should go into them and make 
them better, not by writing magazine articles on 
the evils of the caucus, but by personal example.” 

Mr. Fridenberg’s essay is not an essay with a 
purpose so definite and practical as those we have 
considered; but it shows a mind very sensitive 
to the complex problems of the time which crowd 
upon us for solution. 

Mr. Pearson’s essay upon the Greeks is very 
different from the two political essays; but it 
is like them in what is most characteristic and 
significant in them,— in the missionary spirit. It 
is with a definite, practical aim, as a social re- 
former, and not as a mere scholar, that the 
writer asks us to go back to the Greeks. He 
does not ask for study simply; he asks us to learn 
of the Greeks, that we may catch the Greek 
spirit for ourselves and bring it to bear in our 
American life. In our fever and congestion and 
hurry and one-sidedness, he would have us learn 
from them symmetry, definiteness, naturalness,and 
repose. He would have us, above all, cultivate 
the sense of beauty, and inform our education and 
our lives with the principle of beauty which with 
the Greeks was so supreme. This surely is the 
gospel which we need in America to-day. It is 
the gospel which a hundred of our wisest men 
are preaching to us; and it is the principal gospel 
— mixed with much that is discordant and not 


beautiful — of our World’s Fair. 


In adding the 
claims of beauty to the claims of political and 
social duty, Mr. Pearson admirably ccmplements 
his fellow-writers and makes the gospel of the 
Harvard Commencement platform a very com- 
plete and well-balanced gospel. 


rs 
* * 


THE fine public spirit which distinguishes the 
essays of these young Harvard scholars is the 
spirit which Lowell called for in his noble Har- 
vard address of 1886, on the 250th anniversary of 
the founding of the University. We have found 
our thoughts constantly running back to that ad- 
dress as we have read the essays. If the public 
spirit which informs these essays, the love of duty 
and of beauty which informs them, is the real 
Harvard spirit, if these utterances truly represent 
the young men of the University, then Harvard 
will do the work which Lowell called upon it to 
do for our American society. ‘** The tendency of 
a prosperous democracy,” he said, — “ and hitherto 
we have had little to do but prosper, — is towards 
an overweening confidence in itself and its home- 
made methods, an overestimate of material suc- 
cess, and a corresponding indifference to the 
things of the mind. The popular ideal of success 
seems to be more than ever before the accumula- 
tion of riches. . . . Wealth may be an excel- 
lent thing, for it means power, it means leisure, it 
means liberty. But these, divorced from culture, 
that is, from intelligent purpose, become the very 
mockery of their own essence, not goods, but evils 
fatal to their possessor, and bring with them, like 
the Nibelung hoard, a doom instead of a bless- 
ing.” The great function and duty of the scholar 
and of the university in the Republic is to counter- 
act this materialism, and to keep before the peo- 
ple high and public aims. ‘The most precious 
property of culture,” said Mr. Lowell, “and of a 
college as its trustee, is to maintain higher ideals 
of life and its purpose, to keep trimmed and burn- 
ing the lamps of that pharos, built by wiser than 
we, which warns from the reefs and shallows of 
popular doctrine.” “ Democracy,” he said again, 
“must show its capacity for producing, not a 
higher average man, but the highest possible type 
of manhood in all its manifold varieties, or it is a 
failure. No matter what it does for the body, if 
it do not in some sort satisfy that inextinguish- 
able passion of the soul for something that lifts 
life away from prose, from the common and the 
vulgar, it is a failure. Unless it know how to 
make itself gracious and winning, it is a failure.” 
It was the vocation of the scholars of the country, 
Mr. Lowell told the men of Harvard, to carry with 
them the seeds of sounder thinking and of higher 
ideals, to bring to bear upon the great masses of 
the people, with energy and directness, those in- 
fluences which make for truth and refinement, 
and raise the level of civilization. That the men 
graduating from our colleges do know this to be 
their vocation appears from the uttterances that 
have reached our ears in these summer days from 
many « Commencement platform; and most no- 
tably do these young Harvard scholars, true to 
the spirit of Lowell, who never in his library for- 
got affairs, address themselves to a better politics 
and a more beautiful life. 
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Von Hotst, the German historian, who has 
written so ably upon the constitutional history of 
the United States, and who is now a professor in 
the new University of Chicago, delivered a lec- 
ture there a little while ago upon the need of 
real universities in this country. ‘‘The convic- 
tion has steadily grown upon me,” he said, “ and 
taken deep root, that what the American people 
have done thus far have been but easy tasks in 
comparison to the problems in store for them.” 
The problems which he means are the great 
social and industrial problems, which now con- 
front us, just as they confront the nations of 
Europe. “There is a great reserve of force and 
patriotism in the American people,” says Dr. Von 
Holst; “ but it needs to be put into activity, not 
spasmodically, but systematically and according 
to the most approved methods.” Dr. Von Holst’s 
theory seems to be that the majority is always 
and everywhere unintelligent, indifferent, and 
bad, and that a nation is to be saved -—“saved 
all the time,” as Lowell would say — only by the 
sufficient earnestness and activity of a virtuous 
and intelligent minority. It is Matthew Arnold’s 
doctrine of the “remnant,” to which, indeed, 
Dr. Von Holst expressly refers; and the great 
function and need of universities he believes to 
be the enlargement and strengthening of this 
leavening minority. We will not pause to dis- 
cuss this theory. It is a theory which, as stated 
by Arnold and Von Holst, no democrat will ac- 
cept. But no intelligent democrat fails to recog- 
nize the truth which is in it; and no intelligent 
American can fail to be alive to the important 
part which our universities and colleges ought 
to play, and do play, as leaveners of the public 
thought and contributors to the sum total of 
political. knowledge and wisdom in the country. 
The universities have been centres of political 
light and life from the time when they first came 
into existence. There is no hope for a country 
if there is not hope in its educated young men. 
The great men of the Reformation, from 
Wiclif and Luther and Calvin down, were uni- 





versity men. The great men of the English 
Commonwealth— Pym, Hampden, Cromwell, 
Milton, Vane-——were university men. Cam- 
bridge University was the very cradle and home of 
Puritanism. The leaders of the American Revo- 
lution and the framers of our Constitution were 
almost all university men. It is in the univer- 
sities that the fire of freedom is kept burning 
to-day in Russia. It is the strengthening of edu- 
cation in France during the last twenty years, 
especially the higher education, political educa- 
tion in particular, which has carried the Republic 
safely through shocks which forty years ago 
would have wrecked it. It is by education that 
the American Republic is to be kept secure, and 
that the great social problems which confront us 
are to be solved. The questions of our politics 
in the period upon which we are now entering 
are peculiarly questions not to be settled by 
appeal to passion or feeling; they are intricate 
questions which appeal to judgment and reason 
and demand knowledge. In the face of them 
we feel anew the force of Lowell’s word at Har- 
vard: “What we need more than anything else 
is to increase the number of our highly cultivated 
men and thoroughly trained minds.” It is a 
most hopeful thing that the attention of the best 
men in our universities is being turned as never 
before to history and politics. The atmosphere 
of the university is favorable to impartiality, to 
thoroughness, and to high-mindedness. Here 
young men can easily rise above partisanship; 
here it is natural both to hate greed and to hate 
vulgar ignorance — our two besetting social evils; 
and here it is impossible for any young man of 
ability and conscience not to have aspiration and 
courage, not to have high ideals and to feel the 
impulse to have them realized in the institutions 
of his own society. So long as the life of our 
universities and colleges can be kept simple, 
pure, and strong, vulgarity and greed can never 
dominate the nation; when luxury and worldli- 
ness attack the scholar, then the very fountains 
of justice and of hope are threatened. 
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OMNIBUS. 


THERE WAS ONE OTHER MAID AS FAIR. 
O sort green fields! _O piping birds! 
O drifting clouds of blue! 
O springtime flowers bursting forth ! 
O glistening beads of dew! 
I looked ’way down the forest path, 
I thought I saw a flash of light, 
I thought I heard a silvery laugh, 
And beat my heart with wild delight. 


There trailed a branch of scented bloom, 
She could not reach it where she stood; 

I see it now, the fluttering thing, 
I see the springtime’s mimic flood, 

The moss-grown stone above the stream, 
The dainty feet, the eager hands, 

The sweet flushed face that was to me 
The fairest face of many lands. 


Oh, fairer than the maids of Greece, 
Whose gaze serene I whilom met, 
Oh, brighter than the Creole maid’s 
With cheeks of rose and eyes of jet! 
I cast all memories to the air, 
I reached and caught the fluttering thing; 
There sounded in my ears a rush 
Of babbling brooks and birds that sing. 


She stood upon the moss-grown stoné, 
Her face bent o’er the gurgling stream; 
There was one other maid as fair, 
She lived in a fantastic dream. 
Her cheeks were just that witching pink, 
Her lips were just that rosy red — 
Two dimples played about the mouth 
And lower drooped the nut-brown head. 


What spoke the brook to us that day? 

What sang the birds in rapture weird ? 
What fluttered in the beads of dew 

Until the blossoms drinking heard? 
O words so soft and wondrous sweet, 

A part of Springtime’s hope and cheer, 
A bit of sunshine from the clouds, 

A thought born with the blooming year. 

Louise R. Baker. 
wal 
AT THE PENSION AGENCY. 

A SILENT sober-visaged throng, 

They move with step infirm and slow; 
So different from the cheer and song, 

The march and charge of long ago. 


They answer to their names once more, 
They sign the vouchers, and again 
Receive their stipend as before — 
A pittance now, a pittance then. 


They do not talk of other days, 

Their present needs absorb their minds; 
They do not fret at the delays 

That still as erst the soldier finds. 


The busy clerks write on and on, 
With unconcerned, official air, 
Nor reck of battles lost or won, 
Nor dream that these were heroes there. 


And these, at thought of days gone by, 
That they remain can scarce believe, 

Who oft and oft were doomed to die 
And still were granted a reprieve : 


And that themselves can be the men 
Who saw the line of battle gleam 
And faced the blaze of conflict when 
The war was other than a dream. 


Disabled braves, your list is large, 
And haply will be larger yet, 

But Heaven alone can e’er discharge 
Or estimate your country’s debt. 


Unknown you are, unvalued now, 
The taunt of fools, the prey of knaves; 
But millions at your shrines will bow, — 
A nation that of old were slaves. 


But this doth not your life perplex, 
Your coming shop or farm awaits, 

And so you quickly blot your checks 
And fold your worn certificates. 


And when again the call shall come 
That came to you that fateful year, 
And stirring fife and storming drum 
Make answer, you will not be here. 
Edward N. Pomeroy. 
+ * 
Her Eyes WERE BLUE. 
A LITTLE hand lay softly on my arm, 
And all the world seemed full of hushful bliss ; 
We heard no boding whisperings of harm, 
Felt only joy that thrills a lover’s kiss. 


But suddenly — I never could tell how, 

Or why, or what,—a_ blighting 
came, — 

A sigh, a word too much, a frowning brow — 

Between our hearts, a thing without a name. 


something 


And when she plucked a purple violet, 

And touched it to my lips, then to her own, — 

Her eyes with tears, the flower with dew-drops 
wet 


Were like. But numbness in my soul had grown. 


** Your fav’rite color, dear,” she says, and sighs. 
“ The color of my eyes — you loved the hue, 


So well, an hour ago.” 
Were brown,” I said. 
blue.) 


And row, how oft it all comes back to me, 
Where’er I see a tint of that loved hue, 

Or if in land, or sea, or sky, it be, 

I love it. Yes, I Axew her eyes were blue. 


Ah me! I lived but in one pulseless day, 

A day that has no end, that knows no rest, 
When pale and still, with eyelids closed, she lay, 
A blue forget-me-not upon her breast. 


“T thought your eyes 
(1 knew that they were 


In that far land where loving spirits meet, 

Where life is love, and love is ever true, 

Ah could I see, and say one fond word, Sweet, 

I'd say but this, “ I £zew your eyes were blue.” 
Edward A. Oldham. 
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